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LUTHER H. TUCKER, JR. 

THE LIT. AND LITERARY SPIRIT. 

A CERTAIN king of Arabia, say the chroniclers, once 
purchased a horse, of which he %vas justly proud — 
jet black, of pedigree almost as long and noble as his 
master's — spirited, fleet, and trained most excellently — a 
very king of horses. Nothing could exceed the king's 
fondness for this beautiful animal ; yet in spite of his fond- 
ness, and in spite of every care, the horse had been but a 
little time in the royal stables, when he fell grievously 
sick. In vain was he carefully fed, rightly exercised, and 
warmly blanketed ; in vain did the most skillful doctors 
of the court watch over him daily, physicking, bleeding, 
and applying all manner of fitting remedies ; in vain did 
the king himself visit the invalid, and touch with his own 
sacred hand the equine forehead — there was no convales- 
cence. All day he lay listless in the stall, his head resting 
on the cushions, his large eyes closed, or gazing mildly, 
with a look of quiet pathos, as the untiring doctors admin- 
istered their hourly doses. 

Now, to the unsophisticated observer, is there not some 
faint analogy between this old-time horse of Arabia and 

VOL. LVI. 1 
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Yale's present literary spirit ? Between the divers medi- 
cines applied, and Yale's various periodicals — of which 
the Lit. may serve as a typical example ? Have they not 
physicked and fostered him, wrapped him in white sheets, 
under artistic coverlets, given him vent in every conceiv- 
able form of prose and rhyme ; nay, urged and stimulated 
him with glittering medals and fat editorships? And yet, 
for aught we can see, he flourished better in the rugged 
days of our fathers, hiding in cramped manuscripts, or 
modestly lurking in the margins and fly-leaves of old vol- 
umes, than in this day-light of attention, and with all our 
advanced doctoring ; till at last we begin to wonder, like 
Rousseau, if these appliances of ours are not worse than 
useless, and if, after all, the best remedy is not a return to 
original nakedness. And there is much to make this view 
seem reasonable. The periodicals, like all corporeal 
existences, have necessarily a great deal of earthy flesh in 
proportion to their spirit ; the spirit, too, not being com- 
mercial, and scorning the law of supply and demand, is 
not always obtainable ; and, where a certain number of 
pages have to be furnished at fixed intervals, must often 
be spread so thinly that there are sometimes ugly holes. 
Now, how much better, our Rousseau might exclaim, that 
this sickly literary spirit be allowed to rest undisturbed 
in the open air ; or, in more vigorous intervals, to wander 
through the broad field of letters, unhampered by any 
thought of reproduction ! Your periodicals, he adds, do 
nothing in reality for literary spirit, outside their own 
editorial boards; and, surely, the services of that propor- 
tion of any class might be relied on without extra stim- 
ulus. The number of competitors early narrows down ; 
no one writes who is not already obliged to, or who does 
not hope to be ; and, indeed, I am inclined to believe (and 
here he scratches his head and frowns wisely) that if one 
is seized with inspiration and genuine love of literature, 
he does far better to read widely, than to write much ; his 
^esthetic sensibilities are thus sharpened ; his judgment 
ripens ; he acquires useful information ; his style grows 
firm and trenchant, rising superior to the overpolish that 
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hides beneath jeweled phrases its. gaping vacuity. Why, 
you editors write more than you read ; and the majority 
of your classmates, as far as they are able, neither write 
nor read. And then you get together, like cannibals 
round their missionary's death-fire, and bemoan the sorry 
plight of literary spirit ! 

Such wholesale incriminations are, of course, rather diffi- 
cult to answer. Without doubt, literary spirit at Yale is 
now at an exceedingly low ebb ; indeed, an experienced 
professor is reported to have said, not long ago, that there 
was less literary spirit at Yale than at any other college 
with which he had ever been connected ; and we must 
admit that the publication of a magazine requires much 
mechanical, unliterary and uninspiring labor. But cer^ 
tainly, if we consider the position that the college period- 
icals claim to hold, it would be as unjust to blame them 
for the present literary dullness, as to accuse a physician 
of injuring his patient because he cannot straightway cure 
him. No, we must look elsewhere for causes ; and one, I 
think, we find in the greater complexity of our university 
education, as compared with the college education of our 
fathers. In the old days men came to college primarily 
to study literature — choked and hampered, to be sure, by 
paradigm and lexicon, turned much into mental gyijinas- 
tics, and rendered insufferably dull by methods then in 
vogue — but, for all that, literature, the best that Latin and 
Greek could offer, formed the back-bone of the college 
course. Now, after the first two years, the study of liter- 
ature (with the exception of two or three hours a week in 
English) is, in the majority of cases, thrown aside, and the 
applied sciences, political economy, scientific history, law, 
or the elements of medicine, engross for the most part the 
attention. I am far from claiming that the old rigime was 
better than the new ; very few of us, I think, have any- 
thing of the Roman longing for the good old days that 
were; we are satisfied, and justly satisfied. But the 
former method had one advantage, from a literary stand- 
point, arising out of its very dullness ; it was brief. The 
task was irksome; few cared to spend more time than 
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required; considerable leisure was thus left, during which 
earnest-minded men naturally turned to literature for 
amusement and enlightenment. The literary ideal having 
now changed to the scientific, men look to belUs4ettres 
only for amusement ; and, if a novel of Miss Broughtoo 
is more amusing than a play of Shakespeare, why meddle 
with Shakespeare ? 

But, one objects, is not literature taught here, as well 
as science? And that question brings before us the radi- 
cal difference between the appreciation of a work of liter- 
ary art, and the mastery of a branch of science. Litera- 
ture may be taught, and for the most part is taught, as 
intellectually as is botany. The writers (or qualities of a 
single writer) having been carefully extracted from some 
book of criticism, are arranged and classified and duly 
labelled, until the proudly-erudite student is able to write 
endless disquisitions on " Milton's Place in English Poetry," 
or "Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist," while sesthetically 
indifferent to both poets, and with no more knowledge of 
either than can be culled second-hand from his supposed 
critical authority. And it seems to me that it is exactly 
because of this difference between the simple exercise of 
the intellect and the cultivation of the sense of beauty that 
Yale's literary spirit is at present so feeble. The curric- 
ulum appears rich enough and broad enough to cover all 
possible aims and predelictions ; its demands are moder- 
ate ; it commends itself to our judgment. Our pilot is so 
trustworthy that we ourselves never need touch the helm ; 
we simply choose what ship we please, and rest assured 
that it will bring us safely into the desired harbor. How 
much wiser and surer, than to set sail in our own frail 
vessels with only ourselves for helmsmen, and nothing but 
tiller and compass to guide us through the dark, deceitful 
waters! But this security begets indifference; it dimin< 
ishes the enthusiasm that uncertainty engenders. Who 
would enjoy Cymbeline, for instance, half so much if gotten 
up for a recitation, as if read at the expense of a recitation ? 

It was as a stimulus to such outside aesthetic cultivation, 
such extra-curriculum literary endeavor, that the Lit. 
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was established ; and its abiding usefulness lies in the fact 
that it is a mouth-piece for individual expression. Of 
what we discdver with a class only a fraction is our own ; 
we take that unconcernedly, as a matter of course; but 
when by ourselves we have found anything — any deep 
source of enjoyment or inspiration — it takes possession of 
us, fills us with energy, and compels us to show forth its 
delights to others. Used as a means to this end, the Lit. 
must be of the greatest possible value and efficiency ; 
used otherwise it can only be at best a sort of style gym- 
nasium or proof-reader's apprentice-shop. 

But, upholding, as it does, the literary or cesthetic ideal, 
as opposed to the scientific or accumulative, that now in 
so many departments reigns supreme, the Lit. has a certain 
worth per se, if only as a flag or ensign. Its very exist- 
ence emphasizes the fact that, excellent as may be the 
mental training and enrichment which the curriculum 
affords, this mental training and enrichment can by no 
means take the place of the natural instincts and sensa- 
tions, and that in them, and in them only, disciplined, it is 
true, enlarged, and rightly developed by such exercise, 
lies the true culture. And hence comes the advantage 
of writing for the Lit. A college man's productions may 
be jeered at by the reader as raw and worthless, and in 
some cases, perhaps, without injustice ; but to the pro- 
ducer they are invaluable. A man who writes is thrown 
wholly on his own resources ; all the supports on which 
he ordinarily relies, the class-room formulae, the author- 
ities he is in the habit of digesting, sink away from him, 
and become as nothing ; his success depends altogether 
upon careful observance and fearless expression of his 
own individual perceptions. He flounders at first, mis- 
taking what he has heard for what he feels and sees, what 
he has been taught for what he understands ; but more 
and more he distinguishes the true from the false ; and, 
growing strong in self-reliance, becomes, in the broad 
sense, a poet. Visions of the highest are not given to all 
of us, or power of expression to reflect and photograph 
the delicate hues and ever-changing tints of poetic emo- 
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tion ; but we all have in us that which is worth utterance, 
for our own sake, if not for others". The LiT. exists to 
foster such utterance ; trying, by material incitements, 
to overcome the natural indolence that stands in the way 
of it; and attempting, by every means, to strengthen, to 
beautify, and to ennoble it. If men have not forgotten 
this, the Lit, flourishes ; until they do forget it, the Lit, 
will continue to flourish. 

And surely it is foolish to take a pessimistic view of our 
present literary condition, because the periodicals seem 
over-abundant ; if the body has grown faster than the 
spirit and looks awkward and self-conscious, that is no 
proof that the spirit may not ere long catch up with it. 
If baby-clothes, basket, and cradle are in a childless house, 
they do not necessarily mean a funeral ; who knows ? they 
may presage a coming life, hidden, yet near at hand, hold- 
ing in its petty kernel unknown possibilities, incalculable 
potentialities. For there is nothing settled, and the burden 
of all change is Hope. 

Lutlter H. Tucker, Jr. 



Deforest prize oration. 
^ameis tSraliam, Patqittfis of ^vntroist. 

Bv JOHN CROSBY, Minnfapolis, Minn. 

THE 17th century, with its changes and stirring times, 
is a field always attractive to students of history 
and to graduation-day orators. And again to this field 
we turn, intending to string some few of its facts on the 
thread of an adventurous man's life. 

On the death of King James I. of England and VI. of 
Scotland both nations sighing relief and looking for reforms 
from his successor found further oppression. In England 
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the early Parliaments protested and were dissolved, 
but not until John Eliot made his Petition of Rights, 
Charles levying unjust taxes was resisted ; Bishop Laud 
was thought to be inclining toward the Church of Rome ; 
and thus for the eleven years when there were no Parlia- 
ments a spirit of resistance was grained into the English 
people, a resistance partly political, partly religious, but 
mainly political. These eleven years were ended in 1640 
by the Short Parliament, soon to be followed by the Long 
Parliament, which was able to resist the King chiefly be- 
cause a Scotch army was across the Border. In Scotland 
King Charles early estranges the nobles, and Laud the 
clergy. The old vestments and a new liturgy having been 
forced upon the Kirk, and the stubborn Scots having de- 
clared that these savored of the Scarlet Lady of Rome, 
the murmurings broke out aloud and drowned the royal 
interference. Thus resistance in Scotland, though partly 
political, was mainly religious. 

And the crash came first in Scotland, for, both sides 
being resolute, their armies took to the field. The first 
year, the Scots being strong and the King weak, a truce 
was made. The next year the same move was repeated, 
except that the Scots marched farther south and threat- 
ened more. Then when a peace had been quickly patched 
up, the commissioners went down to London to treat, and 
the Scottish cause became merged in the cause of the 
opposing Commons of the Long Parliament. 

Of the two armies of the Covenanters, for so the King's 
opponents in Scotland called themselves, one was led by a 
young man, James Graham. This young man is remem* 
bered now as a brilliant fellow who wrote some good 
verses, and, changing sides in the Civil War, made a gal- 
lant fight for the King in the North. However, in his 
own time he was a great person, was the royal Lieutenant 
General of Scotland, and often the King's only successful 
champion. Earlier, when he joined the Covenanters, he 
was twenty-six years old, vigorous, well educated, of good 
tastes, just returned from the trip to the Continent that 
seemed as necessary then as now to complete an education. 
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At fourteen he lost his father, and marrying at seventeen 
had now two sons. After he had been coldly received by 
Charles, and after he had found the opposition the choice 
of his countrymen, what more natural than to go in with 
the Covenanters ? and this was what he did. So this young 
man became a leader among men, and, entering the hard 
school of war, gave death into many homes with bis hand- 
ful of Highlanders. 

While the Highlands in this and the last century afford 
pasture for many sheep, and the ground for a Walter 
Scott chivalry in books, long ago their winding lochs and 
heather-covered hills made safe homes for want, and for 
the clans that rushed down the sharp valleys into the 
Lowlands, there to pillage and lay waste. There was, of 
course, a certain poetry in this wild abandon; there was 
also a lasting hold for feudal customs and chiefships. And 
thus the_ Highlanders kept a strong love for their lairds — 
and for plunder. Such marauding warfare made the 
Highlanders as troops unreliable and likely to vanish with 
their plunder, and such dangers prolonged a somewhat 
feudal condition that left great power in the hands of the 
nobles. 

Thus it was possible in these wars for a ring of nobles 
to manage for their own advantage. Yet, though it was 
peculiarly in their control, this was not -a nobles' war. 
Once, in the time when Queen Mary and the North of 
England were Papist, and Spain was striking at England, 
and darkness was shutting down on all Protestants, the 
Scots had taken solemnly a Covenant, pledging faith and 
support to the Kirk " all the days of their lives under the 
pains condemned in the law, and danger both of body and 
soul in the day of God's fearful judgment." And when at 
this time the old Covenant was renewed, and their relig- 
ious prejudice touched, the Scots people endorsed it and 
the war with such enthusiasm that one chronicler tells 
"some did draw their own blood and used it in place of 
ink to underwrite their names." 

There was one curious piece of Scotch canniness in 
these troubles, for, while openly defying the King, the 
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rebellious Scots continually put in their manifestos such 
phrases as "indicted by his Majesty," "convened by his 
Majesty's special authority," " if any man open mouth 
against the King ... he shall be punished as a traitor." 
It was in this spirit they conducted the war, claiming the 
King's authority and sanction even while they fought him. 
Whatever they might call him, so long as Charles was 
their enemy in arms, their loyalty was mere words. 

The Covenanters' War, fought under these conditions, 
won for the people its ends spiritual, while advantages in 
this world's goods and in high places were for the nobles. 
Montrose having held with them, a leader, for two years, 
then secretly made a band against this ring of nobles, and 
from that passed definitely over to King and Cavalier. 
His hard-headed countrymen could never forgive this. 
Therefore, when Charles comes to Edinburgh to visit his 
beloved Scots, hoping thereby to win their aid in the ap- 
proaching war with the English Parliament, he finds 
Montrose in prison on a charge of treason, which treason 
curiously was in the form of loyalty to the King. 

Of this change the certain facts are these. Montrose 
met at first a cold reception from his sovereign. This and 
the popularity of the war placed him among the Cove- 
nanters. He had a great dislike and jealousy of Argyle. 
After Argyle became head of the Scotch movement, and 
after Montrose had a friendly meeting with Charles, Mont- 
rose grew faint in the Covenanting cause, in the sum- 
mer of '40 he formed the Cumbernauld Band, and he, an 
officer in one camp, had hidden correspondence with 
Charles in the opposing camp. As for the protest against 
the particular few, he was right in making it. But was 
he right, because of this, in harrying the country with an 
irresponsible body of Irish and wild Highlanders? Now 
was it, as many have claimed, great loyalty on his part? 
I scarcely think so. The atmosphere of Scotland in 
Montrose's youth had not been favorable to the growth of 
loyal feeling. If loyalty, it is not deep and unselfish like 
that of the old Marquis of Winchester, who, a prisoner 
with his house flaming about him, "broke out, and said. 
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'that if the King had no more ground in England but 
Basing House he would adventure it as he did, and so 
maintain it to the uttermost,' comforting himself in this 
matter that Basing House was called Loyalty." On 
the other hand, in his last defense, he makes as manly 
a statement as you could wish. Yet it seems probable 
that in his motives for the change there were both calcula- 
tion and enthusiasm, wounded pride and a desire to shine. 
It is best for loyalty to substitute such words as enthu- 
siasm, a dashing bravery, an adventurous spirit of knight- 
errantry. This view is in keeping with the dash in some 
of his verses, with his high pride and impetuosity, and 
with the brilliancy of his later deeds. 

Montrose released is soon called to consult with the 
King, and made royal commander in the north. Mean- 
while the Cornishraen having made their plucky fight. 
Vane has come to Edinburgh, and the coveted Scotch 
sword has been thrown into the scale for Parliament, 

Montrose now begins that madcap and victorious flight 
through the Highlands, on which, after all, his fame rests. 
His generalship was greatly admired by French critics, 
while his personal attraction and bravery were proved on 
many fields. Too much praise cannot be showered on 
this running fight of sixteen months, as he marches and 
countermarches the country through in the presence of a 
stronger enemy, filling a round of victories from Tippe- 
muir to Kilsyth. By that time, since the King's affairs 
are in a sorry plight and everything must be risked, he 
marches with his unreliable crowd of Highlanders into 
the Southern Borders, there to be defeated. 

The game is up, the King has lost, Montrose must leave 
the country. Once more he flashes out in the North, 
champion for another Charles. This last attempt meant 
defeat and death. 

So much for the annalists. To me, however, the view 
of interest is not the historical, but the dramatic, looking 
to the cultivated bravery and chivalrousness of the man. 
Historically his brilliant fight seems to have made little 
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difference. But consider him dramatically. What glori- 
ous material for Border ballads and clan deification ! 

In our world of fancies different figures stand to person- 
ate different emotions ; sometimes its a Maggie Tulliver 
or aa Ethel Newcome; sometimes stout Cromwell or 
Emerson with his firm mouth and clear eye. But if it is 
not devotion that you wish to portray, nor stout plain- 
ness, nor yet tolerance, but the glow of the Scotch beacons 
flashing the fiery cross from glen to glen, if it is the dash 
and recklessness of a battle charge, draw the figure of 
Montrose. 

There come to every man uplifted times, when he seems 
to hold his heart in his hand and feel it beat, when he is in 
touch with the stars, and then the refrain haunts him, 
work, work, and victory. The ocean roars it in the beat 
of its steady waves. Even on a Sabbath morning the toll 
of distant church bells drifting over miles of tree-tops 
brings it in. It is the world-song of courage. When it 
sounds in a man's ears, he can do anything. Be sure it 
was the song that the Greeks chanted at Thermopylae as 
they waited. You almost hear the shouts of it from the 
quiet canvass of the Scotch Grays charging down the 
level. And if you are to impersonate this song, go to 
Montrose. Though not a Cromwell nor an Emerson, he, 
as well as another, will stand as our shadowy figure of the 
spirit of courage. 

Not a g-reat man nor a good man — a type neither of 
loyalty nor untrueness. Montrose will rest as a part of 
the legends of the Scotland stretching up into that myste- 
rious old sea that laps Norway and the land of the Vikings. 
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WHAT THE LITTLE BASKET SAW. 

The scene, Virginia ; Ihe lime, one hundred years ago. 

When grandma nore shon-waisied frocks, 
And grandpa vras as yet but "beau." 

THE sky is tinged with purple-pink as Dorothy steals 
softly down the stairs. Even the dogs are still sleep- 
ing, curled up on the porch, as she draws the big; bolt to 
let in the breaking day. 

The first golden beam comes glancing over the tree- 
tops as Dorothy leans over the half-door to quiet the two 
yawning hounds and breathe in the fresh morning air. 

Aunt Templeton is ill, and Mistress Dorothy is going 
to gather mushrooms in the pasture-lot for "dear old 
auntie's breakfast." 

With the pink sunbonnet, by her side, hangs a little 
Indian-made basket, quaintly wrought with fragrant 
grasses. 

Even now the sweet odor still lingers and scents the 
yarn the little basket holds — nearly a hundred years since 
the bright August morning on which its young mistress 
reached it down from its place on the branching horns, 
never dreaming it could see or hear, — much less tell of 
anything that might, and did, happen; for this is what 
the little basket saw : 

First, two rows of box, half-hid with cobwebs all bright 
with dew, sparkling in the first rays of the morning sun. 
Dorothy is tripping down the garden path, her pretty 
pink sunbonnet in one hand and the little basket swing- 
ing in the other. 

The pretty pink sunbonnet is in one hand and the little 
basket is swinging in the other as Dorothy pushes open 
the gate into the orchard. The cows, standing together 
under the trees in sleepy silence, waiting to be milked, 
look wistfully after, as she picks her way through the 
long orchard grass — emitting fascinating "ooh's" and 
"eeh's" as the wet grasses brush against her ankles. 
" What pretty sounds !" say the cows to one another, and 
the little black calf tries to imitate her ! All the orchard 
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smiles and Mistress Dorothy bursts out laughing. Such 
silvery laughter ! 

Such silvery laughter ! All the waving yellow grain joins 
in, nodding to its dainty mistress as she runs down the 
hillside toward the meadow, where lies the pasture lot. 
Dorothy is quite out of breath ; her hair is blowing down 
across her laughing eyes. The little basket and the pretty 
pink sunbonnet are set down by the fence. The top bar 
is down. Mistress Dorothy looks cautiously about. 

— " Oh, my !" exclaims the little basket, " how very shock- 
ing." " Yes," answers the pretty pink sunbonnet, " but 
how well she did it! Don't you think so, little basket P" 
But before there is time to answer, Mistress Dorothy 
pounces on the little basket, snatching it up so quickly 
that the handle nearly gives way. Then the little basket 
shuts its eyes tight from fear and hangs very quietly in 
the hand that holds it. 

The little basket keeps its eyes tight shut with fear — 
tight shut until Dorothy drops something into it. Then 
the little basket opens its eyes very wide and sees the 
first mushroom — all pink underneath and glistening with 
dew. The grass is wet and long and Dorothy tucks up 
her skirts to clear it. Whereupon all the nodding daises 
say " how pretty !" 
" How pretty !" exclaim the nodding daisies. 
"Why, it doesn't hurt one bit!" cries the violet as it 
springs up from under Mistress Dorothy's arched instep. 
" Dobbin does, though, when he steps on one." " 1 should 
say so !" chime in all the flowers and grasses. " Oh, if she 
would only pick me" sighs the bluebell as Dorothy drops 
another mushroom into the little basket ; " I know I should 
never wilt if she did. I never saw anything so beauti- 
ful." " Nor I," cry all the others. " She must be a fairy," 
murmurs the violet — "or an angel." " Yes, she must be 
an angel," answer the waving grasses — "an angel !" 

"Yes, she is an angel — 1 heard him say so," exclaims 
the pretty pink sunbonnet. There he is now," and through 
the willow hedge by the fence the little basket sees a pair 
of eyes and a shining gun-barrel. " Dear me," cries the 
violet, " is he going to shoot ?" 
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" Shoot ?" exclaims the little basket, recognizing the 
brown eyes fixed on Dorothy's pretty face and figure — 
"shoot Dorothy? Oh, my ! That is too good. Oh ! oh !" 
and the little basket goes into fits of laughter, so loud that 
its mistress starts and looks up. 

The little basket laughs so boisterously that Mistress 
Dorothy looks up. " Oh !" cries Dorothy. " Good mom- 
irtg. Mistress Templeton," says the owner of the brown 
eyes in the hedge ; and Mistress Templeton's skirts fall 
discreetly, right over the little basket as Captain Eustace 
steps out from behind the willows. And all the flowers 
nod knowingly to one another. 

And all the little flowers nod to one another, as if 
they understood all about it. Then the mushrooms begin 
to drop into the little basket two at a time, and then 
— a great big toad-stool ; such an unmistakeable one ! — 
" Why, how stupid you are !" cries the little basket, as 
the Captain throws a tuft of grass, dirt and all, right on 
top of the fresh mushrooms. " Why, Dorothy, what are 
you doing?" as another toadstool tumbles in. — "Isn't he 
handsome!" whispers the bluebell with a sigh. " He's in 
love, I suppose." " Of course," echoes the meadow, " he's 
in love with Dorothy." 

" He's in love with Dorothy." 

The Captain is whittling furiously on a small stick and 
Dorothy is pulling one of the strings almost off the pretty 
pink sunbonnet. " Dorothy ! Dorothy I" cries the Captain, 
throwing his knife away and thrusting the stick into his 
pocket; " Dorothy, my angel!" 

"There, didn't I tell you?" cries the violet triumph- 
antly — " I knew it!"^ 

And that is all the little basket saw or heard. The next 
moment it was upset, and when, a half hour later, Dorothy 
and the Captain remembered about it and came to pick it 
up, the little biisket was still lying upside-down over the 
scattered mushrooms, so badly crushed and frightened 
that it never thought to ask the violet and the bluebell 
just why it was upset 

Grosvenor Atterbury. 
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BORDER BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 

IT must have been with eye foreseeing the extent and 
degree with which the Scotch Ballads were to repre- 
sent and mould national character that Fletcher remarked : 
" Let me make the songs of a people and you shall make 
the laws." Fresh, simple, naive, bristling with rude 
Scotch individuality, natural, unrestrained, passionate, 
they come down to us a second Homer, undated, unau- 
thored, but full of life : the life of Scots, highland, low- 
land, high birth, low birth : a musical commentary or 
poetical annotation along the margin of passing circum- 
stance. 

It has come to be a habit with certain modern authors, 
(as I doubt not it has been a habit with mediocre writers 
of all time — if their works had not fortunately perished), 
of ransacking the attics of the Past for suitable subjects, 
with an eye toward bolstering up their productions with 
the reverence age and mystical Time-gone lends to a 
theme. Not the far-seeing but the near-seeing eye is the 
poet's ; nor is poetry so much the realizing of the Ideal as 
the idealizing of the Real: Homer is greater when he 
raises his heroes to the stature of gods and endues them 
with Odysseus' wisdom or the spirit of Achilles, than when 
he lowers his gods to the nature of men. After all of 
Keat's vague rhapsodies, migrations through space, delv- 
ing into impenetrable matter, one meets the "meek and 
forlorne flower" that droops 

" Its beauty o'er the watery clearocss, 
To woo its own sad Image into nearness," 

with a feeling very nearly like satisfaction : we have found 
these hidden blossoms before and the recollection of some 
distant discovery and jump of delight makes us linger 
over the passage. Is a man's life of no account that the 
laying on of Nature's hand should leave no blessing ? To 
influence him strike a chord that may find an echo from 
his own experience ; this human frame is nothing if not a 
living harp to vibrate at the slightest breath of kindred 
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music. An infinity of themes stand ready for an infinity 
of themers; and while a Keats chooses Leigh Hunt, and 
a Leigh Hunt chooses Spencer, the ot TioiXoi, with plainer, 
coarser tastes, but with less of prejudicial discrimination, 
choose their idol — Burns or Scott, What exquisite pleas- " 
ure is conferred on sensitive temperaments by the deli- 
cately shaded expression of a poet's poet, finds its counter- 
part in the sincere appreciation of the people for their 
own natural poet ; and strangely enough the people's 
standard is that which seems most likely to keep itself rid 
of the cobwebs of oblivion. 

To read the Ballads one must approve of them with no 
over-critical mind ; if possible be transformed into a veri- 
table Scotchman: take on a bit more obstinacy than runs 
in American blood, somewhat more simplicity than this 
complex civilization of to-day generally allows; — other- 
wise one will fail to catch the spirit of the pieces. Nor 
do the mummy folds of circumstance scale oft so easily 
but that the first reading proves a powerful bore. One 
song in pa^^ticular well nigh maddened me with its " Bow- 
ing down, bowing down" separated in every verse along 
with another line 

" And aye ihe birks aie a' bowing " 

repeated as often and apparently with as iittle purpose : — 
until I remembered the drone of the bag-pipes. Never so 
much may the treble wheeze out its piping scales and 
arpeggios, dancing over all its possible range and piercing 
the ear with tiny trip hammer beats, the one-noted buzz 
of the bass plods its way along irrespective of key, ex- 
pression or any other non-essential element in the per- 
formance, solely bent on doing its appointed duty. This 
"Bowing down" must be the drone of the bagpipe trans- 
formed into words, its relative value to the meaning of 
the song being quite as insignificant as the musical second 
of the bagpipe is to the treble. Onomata poetic recom- 
mendation, or whatever this may be called, can scarcely 
be urged for the majority of the ballads whose attractive- 
ness is rather to be referred to collateral interests centering 
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in the habits and customs of the Early Border days when 
it may be supposed the songs first came into vogue. 

" Border Days " is a charm to conjure up innumerable 
recollections of childish fancies ; it must be that there is 
something intrinsically attractive to the infant mind in the 
free and easy life of the Border heroes ; great children 
they were, disguising as little as children disguise, their 
likes and dislikes. Love even on its coarser side, war, 
plunder, outlawry, anything if not commonplace and 
temperate, attached their interest. They courted danger 
with fearless, buoyant bravado, and greeted death with a 
reckless abandon that pointed rather toward an animal 
blinding of the senses to its more awful aspects than a 
moral victory over its terrors. They lived, drank, fought, 
died, with the same fine fire; intrigues, pillage, brawls, 
checkered their lives in equal measure ; as long as the 
blood boiled and the mind was active they were happy. 
No Teutons these to snooze over a fire and grow stupid 
for a piece of steak ; the sentiment of a crew at their cups 
had no maudlin tendency toward sluggish cosiness ; a spree 
generally finished off with a royal scufHe and black eyes 
and broken noses were to pay. Feuds stretched down 
through a century or two and swept a whole clan away at 
a single boiling over. Fatherless bairns were brought up 
accustomed to the thought of revenge ; one day they 
chanced to meet their victim : stolidly slew him ; and on 
another day as stolidly mounted the scaffold. Merit was 
not measured by motive but by achievement, — a long list 
of depredations and deviltries constituting the right to 
public estimation. Young hopefuls sighed for the career 
of some wretched plundering villain, the village scape- 
grace, a sort of forerunner of Brom Bones, who had 
robbed the Laird's cattle j)en, waylaid meek looking travel- 
ers, carried all the maidens' hearts about with him in his 
worthless breast, been outlawed, chased, caught, hanged, 
talked of, pitied, admired, forgiven and finally sainted by 
a song : — this was the hero Border minstrels loved to sing 
about and Border lords and ladies murmur approval of. 
Strange, the softening effect music has over the judgment. 
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that with the mellow tones of the minstrels' voice floating 
up through the high arches and losing themselves into 
the far away corners of some Middle Age castle the 
listening guests put away frowns and echoed the catching 
refrain with all the gusto of any stranger who may not 
know that Johnnie Armstrong was a bare-faced villain and 
Kinmount Willie nothing better. Poetic genius can so be- 
guile from common-place nature that we often fail to see 
that the delicate mMngue of elaboration covers a lament- 
able garbage pudding ! Then Time gives its halo of en- 
chantment, and the mystery of uncertainty lends its 
quota ; for who can know anything further of legendary 
lore than its present fact ? To what petty verse-monger 
may we not be indebted for many of the Ballads and to 
what tavern fireside for their transmission? The humble- 
ness of most origins makes it probably a matter of provi- 
dential foresight that the source of the Scotch Ballads is 
lost over the edge of possible investigation. But here is 
where lies the secret of their charm, the trade mark of 
true poetry : the idealizing of the Real : the making of 
such wretched subjects as many of the Border heroes 
were, a matter of tender interest. 

Through generations of Scotts have these songs now 
been running until one can conceive a drop of Scottish 
blood, analyzed, to contain one part stubbornness, one 
part love of Border Ballads. The preface to almost any 
collection of these songs contain the usual apology that 
inherited love of them urged the editor to publish them : 
and no less a man than Sir Walter Scott has devoted con- 
siderable time to a careful renovation of some of the most 
interesting. Indeed it is to certain early hearing and 
reading of them that Scott attributes his peculiarly anti- 
quarian nature and the fascinating influence which the 
quaint Border days exerted over him. Scotch babyhood 
came to be filled with castles on Border patterns, bogies, 
brownies, sprites, and other importations from that age, 
while the sleeping hours of child mind were fringed with 
the gentle lullabies of Border mothers. 

Aiian G. Robinson. 
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Fair-haired Clovia, dark-haired Brunhild. 
LoolilDg from a casile-iower, 
Over meadows, banlia, and river, 
Silvered hj mild Phoebe'a power. 

" So he tottered, almost falling 
'Neath that Turk's lieeo sabre-Btrake ; 
Bright bis lady shone before bim. 
And bis frame grew staunch as oak," 

CIoTis read ; and softly closing 
The quaint volume, genti; stole 
Bruabild's band, upon her turning 
Eyes that sought her very soul. 

But the maiden, sweetly sighing, 
" Ah ! hut this no more can be ; 
Tis forgotten with the gloty 
Of that ancient Chivalry. 

" Love flaunts now in tawdry phrases, 
Lolls OD cushions, proudly fine ; 
Sings of deeds, but dares not do them ; 
Lauds now lady, and now wine ; 

" Kneels to-day, commands to-monowi 
Asks back ten-fold what he gave ; 
Makes of maid a star-plumed Goddess. 
And of male a galley-slave." 

" Nay, sweet Brunhild, think not wisdom 
This wry, crabb'd philosophy ; 
Book -worm teachers know not alt things ; 
Nothing was, which may not be. 

" Did the moon one hair-breadth deeper. 
Think you, plow yon star-sown sky, 
Sang the birds a whil more sweetly. 
In those ages long gone by ? 

" Nay, draw not thy soft band from me ; 
When I kiss it, does no thrill 
Warn thee Cupid hovers o'er us, 
.Working yet his mighty will ? 

" Else what mean these flitting blushes 
That so tightly come and go ? 
What that wistful smile that lingers 
While I speak and reason so ?" 
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Low and XeoAtily spake Clovis, 
BendiDg close to Brunhild's ear ; 
" Try me ; give me some hard bidding ; 
Scorn me, if I shrink or fear." 
Brunhild raised her eyes and listened ; 
Not a sotind disturbed the night ; 
Silent rolled the mighty river, 
Silent rode the moon and white. 
On a sudden, from the forest 
Looming on the further shore, 
Harshly rending the charmed stillness, 
Broke a wild-beast's hungry roar. 
From her dark-ejes, richly lustrous, 
Quickly flashed a lightning.Qame , 
" Dare you meet him in his forest. 
Strike and slay him in my name?" 
Up rose Clovis ; from its broad sheath 
Snatched a naked sword, and straight 
Bounded down the carved-oak stairway. 
Through the massive granite gate. 
" Ho \ come back I come-back ! 'twas spoker 
But in jest — " in vain she cried ; 
He was plunging down the steep bank. 
Stood now at the river-side, 
Then the ripple of an oar-splash ; 
And she saw him, in a dreani. 
Gliding further slill. and further, 
O'er the darkly-shining stream. 
Long sbe sat, entranced and weeping, 
Till the red morn kissed her face ; 
Then she rose and bade the servants 
Swiftly follow, deftly trace : 
" You wilt find bim in the forest ; 
Come not back till you have found." 
Then she leaned far out tbe window. 
Watched, and started ai each sound. 
Motionless she sat till daylight, 
Careless of the splendid mom, 
Careless of the life and bustle 
That were with the daylight bom. 
Motionless she sat till evening 
Came the faithful servants then, 
Bearing back a mangled body 
Found in panther's rocky den. 



Lutitr H. TtKktr,Jr. 
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KING RENT'S COURT. 

IF a man could read medixval history with an im- 
agination so strong^ that he would be as one who 
looks through a window on a carnival procession and sees 
not only the stiS figures of kings, popes, generals, govern- 
ments, things temporal and things spiritual, politic and 
military, going through their representative motions, but 
sees the jester as well with his cap and bells, real to the 
life, the bare-footed friar with his wallet and staff and his 
" Christe Eleison," the knight errant, the soldier of for- 
tune and all the rest of the motley life moving past his 
vision, would not such an observer read you a better 
history than he who stands afar ofif and says " the pro- 
cession tends in this direction and for this reason it 
changed its course !" At least the march of events is one 
thing and real life is another and for one I would rather 
be down near the procession. 

The Troubadour is one of these carnival figures, pleasant 
to see, poet, harper and votary of love. The Troubadours 
were the first in the childhood of the modem world to give 
expression to the life, the ideals, and the dreams so many 
of which have dropped away from its later manhood. 
They first appeared in Provence, the " garden of the Hes- 
perides," the poets called it, a warm land of flowers and 
fruits and dreamy air. Strange people of fancy they seem 
to us now to whom love was a religion with rituals, 
lessons, and hymns. The code of love's ceremonies was 
a part of a gentleman's education. He studied it as we 
study music and art and its questions entered his life 
side by side with problems of right and wrong. 

But the old Troubadours passed away and this love- 
religion under their successors became a mere system of 
etiquette in a kind of ideal court, the real emotions thin 
shadows of feeling. Plainly it had become an affectation, 
the rough work of the world was going on without it 
and people had gone back again to their loving and marry- 
ing in the old straightforward unchivalric way. 
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In the isth century, on the edge of the great Renais- 
sance, when forms and faces of a more modern cast are be- 
ginning to mingle with the throng, there is a kind of mimic 
revival of by-gone things in the Court of Ren6 of Anjou, 
a man of romantic turn of mind who cared more for 
music, poetry and art than state-craft and the manipulation 
of armies, wherefore he was called a fool by his contem- 
poraries as we would call a man now who delighted in 
powdered hair and elaborate compliments. Ren6 was 
the second son of Yolante of Arragon and Luis the Second, 
king of Sicily and Jerusalem, Duke of Calabria and Anjou 
and Count of Provence. He was born in 1409 and, 
married to Isabella of Lorraine when he was eleven and 
the bride ten, spent the most of his young years at the 
court of Lorraine and grew to be a gallant prince skilled 
of harp and pen and valiant at arms withal, and doubtless 
many lovely demoiselles of Lorraine thought his marriage 
premature. Once, the story goes, there came a peasant 
girl, called Joan of Arc, to Duke Charles of Lorraine with 
some mystic talk about a mission to France and the songs 
that the angels had sung in her ears. And the duke would 
have her rid him of his gout first of all, to the which she 
answered that she did nothing with disease, but would pray 
for him if he would give her his son-in-law, Ren6, and send 
her with soldiers to the King of France, Thereafter six- 
teen months Duke Charles of Lorraine got rid of his gout 
and the other things of this world altogether, and what 
Joan of Arc did is a matter of French History, But Renfe 
became Duke of Bar and Guise, and went to war with 
Philip of Burgundy for Lorraine. Thereupon the armies 
meeting near Bulqufeville, there was a mad battle between 
chivalry and cannon, where the cannon blew the chivalry 
to the four winds, and Renfe was caught and shut up in 
the tower of Dijon to write poetryand stain the chapel 
windows. Then his brother Luis died and left him king 
of nearly the whole north shore of the Mediterranean 
from Arragon to Jerusalem provided he could make good 
his claims which he could not; but tried for seventeen 
years and lost three-fourths of them. The latter part of 
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his life was spent largely at Aix, and there were many 
pageants, touroaments, and as much of the bygone life as 
he could gather around him, the sound of tilters in the 
court yard and singers on the terrace, the fat seneschal 
sleeping at the gate, and the pages throwing dice in the 
ante-room. There the huntsman blew his horn of a morn- 
ing, and hooded the falcons for the hunt, and at night the 
Troubadour's guitar tinkled under his lady's window and 
in the moonlight among the jasmines " Quan la doss aura 
venta," when the sweet wind blows ; there were the con- 
tests of poetry with jeweled flowers for prizes, the violet, 
marigold and eglantine, and Ren^ loved the old ballads 
too, of Roland at Rancevalles and the heroes in the Holy 
Land, and there was the famous Court of Love, after the 
ancient model, presided over by wise and discreet ladies. 

Picture the Court assembled, the herald having blown 
his trumpet from the palace steps. " Enter, all ye who 
will, to the sitting of the High and Mightie Parliament© 
of Love ! " On the bench sit the judges clad in green, 
with collars so richly perfumed that they sneeze continu- 
ally, and the pleaders appear, Troubadours with short 
cloaks and harps or guitars in their hands. The case is 
put supposititiously. Suppose a lady listens with a favor- 
able smile to one knight, presses the hand of another, and 
touches the foot of a third, to whom does she show most 
kindness and condescension? Thereupon the pleaders 
strike their instruments in turn and put forth melodi- 
ously the respective merits of said smile, said hand-pressure 
and said touch of the foot. 

Again, there comes one demanding compensation, " be- 
cause he, having contracted with a lady, the defendant, to 
walk for certain hours, beginning at midnight, twice a 
week, before the door of said defendant to signify his de- 
votion to the same, in return for which the said defendant 
should throw him then and there and on each particular 
occasion a bunch of violets for the comfort of his soul, the 
said defendant having so agreed had not thrown the said 
violets, and moreover on several occasions he, the said 
plaintiflf, by reason of the darkness, had walked into and 
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amongst certain heaps of mud, and into certain kennels 
and sewers, whereby he was much discomposed and 
dirtied, and did also break the shins of him, the said plain- 
tiff, against certain large stones, and run against certain 
carriages then and there driving and passing," wherefore 
he concludes that the contract is unreasonable, that he has 
been grossly deceived and prays judgment of his damages 
and costs." The defendant pleads in answer thereto that, 
whereas she had been unable to throw said violets for fear 
of detection, and had suffered much more than the defen- 
dant by reason of the said inability. Moreover, whereas 
a true lover should be unconscious of such discomforts as 
the plaintiff described, no contract had been violated, in 
which opinion the court concurs. 

There were gorgeous nuptials when the " Infanta Mar- 
guerite " was wedded by proxy to Henry of England, 
courtly games and a tournament where gallant knights 
and warriors wore garlands of daisies in the lists for the 
sake of the sweet bride in the gallery above, her emblem- 
flower — and she was fifteen. Who of them then dreamed 
that on leaving Provence she would lose her white daisy 
and go down to all time with the red rose of Lancaster 
clasped fast in her hand, that for the sake of her dark eyes 
and white hands more good English blood would flow 
than the barriers of the lists could circle in P 

But the tournament goes on and there is glitter of gold 
and silk and laughter and waving of banners for all the 
chivalry of France, England and Burgundy are there, all 
the noble ladies of Lorraine from their Gothic castles, even 
Agnes Sorel, called Lady of Beauty, la belle Agnes, pro- 
totype of Gabrelle d'Estres and Madame La Pompadour, 
dressed as an Amazon in jewelled armor with a big 
ruby on her crest, and Charles of Anjou tilts with Ren6 
and is vanquished, and Count St. Pol is crowned victor by 
the Queen of France. After eight days La Infanta Marger- 
ite sets out for England and comes back not at all for 
thirty years, and then with no emblem flower but only 
her own withered face and hollow eyes, Margarite of 
Anjou, once Queen of England and Red-rose Goddess of 
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battle, and now a weak old woman shivering in her 
dreams. 

So sorrow kept not altogether away from King Rene's 
threshold, and yet there must have been more of the 
real essence of happiness about him than the bitter ways 
of most men furnished in that ambitious age. If the 
conscience of a gentle and brave man is a valuable thing 
in any age, then surely the king had his treasure. The 
people loved him, " le bon Ren6." Was it not better for 
them that the king should paint partridges than scatter 
their bodies about the thousand battle-fields of France ? 

He is a pathetic figure, Renfe, not because he was really 
more miserable than ether men, but because he looks so 
like a failure, a king who lost his subjects, a beaten war- 
rior, a statesman who understood not the future nor even 
the present, a poet whom no one reads except for curiosity, 
a painter whose works have all perished save a few 
stained windows. And yet as he moves along out there 
in the procession with his white beard and quiet eyes you 
can almost hear him mutter to himself, " Those that follow 
after us will walk more in my ways than your's when the 
things that are now have passed away," and perhaps if these 
are his thoughts he is wiser in his foolishness than these 
others are wise in their wisdom. For it is one thing to be 
wise in the years and another to be wise in the centuries. 
We have been arguing for some time that " the pen is 
mightier than the sword," and some of us have come to 
admire the arts rather more than political intrigues. But 
it's a sorrow and a trouble, O Ren6, to be born at the 
wrong time ! 

The mediaeval figures look strange enough to us now. 
We sometimes think they might all as well have been 
jesters with jingling bells. The irregular feelings of the 
days of chivalry are worn down more nearly to a level 
and we are apt to smile at them as the calm elders by the 
window smile at the children chasing sunbeams on the 
lawn. Yet these were not children but earnest men and 
women in their generation. It seems as though the only 
foolish thing in the world were, not to be in the fashion. 
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Very foolish then was Renfe, very foolish have been many 
like him, and thank heaven for the fools ! Whether they 
work reforms and make the folly of one generation the 
wisdom of the next or not, they come like a wind from 
the heart of nature and walk in forest dress among the 
stiff brocades. Such was Ren6. No hero nor martyr, 
but one of the common Brotherhood of Folly to which sa 
many heroes and martyrs belong. 

Arthur W. Colton. 



NOTABILIA. 

St. Elihu is generally thought to be a thorough con- 
servative; so that when he advocates a reform and con- 
demns a custom as being a " relic of Yale's middle ages," 
the remark deserves some attention. 

In the days when the students all drew their water from 
a wooden pump in the middle of the campus, when citizens 
were continually at loggerheads with the college boys, 
and even went so far as to join in the free fights that 
characterized our feudal system, literary men, we are told, 
were not supposed to have text books and study. They 
were a class apart. Their field was In " Linonia " and 
"Brothers." And they kept to it, while the high-stand 
man in turn rarely ventured to trespass on their territory, 
« « * 

Perhaps it was to remedy this state of affairs that the 
custom was inaugurated of holding each year a Junior 
Exhibition, at which all the high-stand men were at liberty 
to speak, and from which the literary man was excluded, 
being as a general rule of low standing — though perhaps 
only as a matter of "good form." It was a sort of pro- 
tective system to nurse up literary industry among the 
" scholars " of the class, and possibly it fulhlled its func- 
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tions for the time being. But it had its disadvantages. 
Given an opportunity to speechify, and nine men out of 
ten will make a most appreciative use of it — at least so it 
was with these high-stand men we are talking about. The 
Junior Exhibition usually began sometime before noon 
and dragged its way on, very much after the fashion of 
an auction sale, until long after "lighting up" time. Just 
think of it ! To listen to all those high-stand men must 
have been in itself pretty much of an education ! Possibly 
it proved too much of a good thing ; for the number was 
soon afterward limited, and only the ten successful writers 
allowed to speak. This must have been a great relief, and 
we must recognize a still greater advance when the num- 
ber of speakers was further limited to eight. 

Meanwhile the character of the performance underwent 
a corresponding change. From the yearly exhibition of 
" good boys " as a reward for their studiousness, the 
Junior Exhibition came to be regarded as a literary and 
oratorical contest. Prizes were offered, and the contest 
desig-nated the Ten Eyck Prize Speaking; and to-day, as 
such, it is supposed to exhibit the best literary and orator- 
ical work of each Junior class. 

Now this can be true only when the competition is 
unlimited by any such restriction as that which now pro- 
hibits all but men attaining a certain grade of scholarship 
in the required work of the first two years from competing 
for the prize, and St, Elihu, conservative as he is, thinks it 
high time for reform — so that there may be no question 
but that the winner of the prize has won it in open contest 
against all comers. 

One of the most powerful forces in college life is tradi- 
tion, and the opposition to this change, so persistently 
petitioned for by every class of late years, is intrenched 
behind our traditional " Yale conservatism." 

It is easy to see how the limitation was proper to the 
spirit of the original Junior Exhibition — we should our- 
selves advocate endless restriction on performances of that 
nature ; but the Ten Eyck Prize competition is a different 
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institution, and to defeat the ends of such a contest and 
lessen the honor of the award in an attempt to force the 
growth of scholarship in the lower classes is not in accord 
with the spirit of the times, — to say the least. 
» » « 
And as a matter of fact, the present custom, we are 
convinced, has no such effect. Our fathers, when they 
were here as Freshmen and Sophomores, may have looked 
on the privilege of writing for the Junior Exhibition as 
one of the inducements to faithful study, but it is to be 
very seriously doubted- Certainly we do not; and we 
venture to say that in the majority of cases the thought of 
that privilege never enters the head till it is too late to 
affect the scholarship of its owner by even the most miracu- 
lous stimulation of its contents. And setting this objection 
aside, where are we to find others to counterbalance the 
advantages of removing the present limitation and throw- 
ing open the competition to the whole class? For the 
prize would then become in reality what it is now gener- 
ally, though erroneously, thought to be ; and the exhibi- 
tion would be more creditable, not only because of the 
wider competition, but also by reason of the indefinitely 
extended time for the preparation of the pieces. There 
would no longer be any question as to the opportunity, 
such as must oftentimes remain unanswered, — a complete 
check on any preparatory work, — until the publication of 
the Junior Appointments. 

The Lit. board does not weigh its pieces by the pound ; 
nor is matter for its pages judged by its specific gravity. 
On the contrary, the fact is that St. Elihu is trying to be 
interesting and at the same time develop college literature 
in its most natural, appropriate and therefore most success- 
ful form. For lives of Napoleon, Scott and Goethe the 
Lit. board has already on hand a large stock of compen- 
dious essays — not to mention access to the large and 
admirably complete University Library, and we pray our 
contributors to immortalize new heroes if the spirit of eulogy 
"will out." There must be subjects that college writers 
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can handle from a distinct point of vantage and touch with 
a peculiar sympathy, and that class of subject is sure to be 
best appreciated by college men. Where, however, a man 
does take a subject of another kind it is better, on the 
whole, not to invite comparison, or perhaps more properly 
speaking, in our case, contrast with masters of the art. 

We repeat, once more, the announcement made last 
spring regarding the Lit, medal. We suspect no small 
number of good writers, not to mention indifferent and bad 
are kept from writing for the Lit. medal because of 
a misconception of the requirements of the competition. 
It calls for no herculean labor. The essays must not 
necessarily be on deep subjects and filled with .heavy 
thought to pull down the balance in their favor. We 
suspect, indeed, that St. Elihu would be glad to award 
the prize to some well-handled, bright, readable piece — on 
an interesting subject — artistically, rather than elaborately, 
treated. The essays, signed with assumed names, and 
accompanied by envelopes similarly endorsed on the out- 
side and containing the writers' true names, are due at 280 
Lawrance on or before the first day of December next. 
The competition is open to all classes of both Academic 
and Scientific departments. 



ADVICE. 

All the triads thai spon around m 

Dancing, dancing merrit]', 
Murmur, mumtur, softly murmur, 

" Mortal, came and be as we," 
The broad trees that swaj above n 

Nodding, nodding knowingly. 
Wisely whisper, softly whisper, 

'■ Mortal, come and be as we." 
The tall grasses bend beneath me. 

Laughing, saying playfully, 
" Mortal, raortal, foolish mortal. 

Leave tby task and be as we." 
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PORTFOLIO. 

Whether it was from education or an innate sympathy 

for the defenceless and dumb, I do not know, but from the 
first Ham had a familiar and cosy place in the household. He 
belonged to a late spring crop of crows and, at the time of his 
capture, was all fluffy black down with eyes like shoe-buttons 
flanking his enormous bill and a suggestion of a pin-feather 
here and there on an outline as uncertain as his voice was dis- 
cordant. His tones were German to judge from their guttural 
quality. 

A wise bird truly. No one ever spoke in his presence but 
he would cock his head on one side, and dart at the speaker a 
glance at once quizzical, penetrating and superior, a glance 
that plainly said, "Nothing new, friend." This air of the 
pedant disturbed and quickly silenced attempt on our part to 
display new learning. 

We were for calling him Toussaint I'Ouverture at first, after 
Wendell Phillips' dark-skinned ideal ; but the name was long, 
hard to pronounce, and suffered no contraction or nickname. 
Ethiop was suggested, and rejected as too general and lofty. 
So we came down to Ham as the father of the black, and forth- 
with he was christened with ceremonies, being soused in the 
creek. 

Ham's one implacable enemy was the cook — ftn esteemed 
importation from the island where potatoes abound, and snakes 
are wanting. In Katherine's eyes Ham was in truth a " thing 
of evil" which she hated deeply and religiously. Mercury, 
friend of thieves, was evidently patron of the bird and no 
advocate of Katherine's, since she preferred saints of another 
calendar. The feathered buccaneer stole and stored about the 
house and garden numberless trinkets, but took by preference 
Kate's choice colored ribbons — hue of Crime de Menthe. 
Detected and pursued he would fiee sidelong by a succession 
of hops, keeping one uncanny eye — he never could look you 
square in the face — on the pursuer. Once delaying his flight 
too long, the cook managed to grip some tail feathers and the 
sad Ham fled to friends for consolation, rufSed, crest-fallen, and 
minus part of his steering gear. We took him back of the 
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house amoDg the blueberry bushes that skirted the wood on 
the hillside, where he soon recovered his spirits chasing and 
gorging QU grasshoppers that grew there big and succulent. 
But the little kleptomaniac had one good point. He would 
forecast wet weather as accurately as Old Prob., by rising, 
dipping and wheeling in his short random flights like a boom- 
eiang. 

There came a day, however, when Ham foraged in the hen- 
yard of a neighbor who used fire-arms. I missed the bird and 
came out just in time to see the fatal flash, and poor Ham flop- 
ptDg helplessly by a meal-pan. I raised the bird in my hands. 
Half a dozen bright red splashes like a necklace of rubies lay 
on his glossy black breast ; the beak opened, he gasped faintly, 
a bead of blood welled out ; his eye dimmed, the gray lid 
drooped, twitched — a convulsive kicking, and it was all over. 
The cook was happy, — we children well-nigh inconsolable. 

F. J. p. 

We are standing on a ridge of rising ground overlook- 
ing a small bay of the New England coast. Swallows are 
twittering in the tasseled elms, through whose rustling foti^e 
streams the rich breath of far oS hayfields. Broad meadows 
stretch away on every side in wavy lines of green broken here 
and there by patches of yellow cornfields. In the ditiUnce, 
the clustering roofs of fishermen's cottages glisten white 
against the amber of a sun-set sky. On the left an abruptly 
jutting promontory shuts out all further view ; but toward the 
right the bay sweeps away in a graceful curve, marked by a 
streak of yellow sand fringed with foam, to where the distant 
breakwater stretches like a magician's wand across the tide, 
and smoothes the troubled waves to rest. And now a breeze 
from out at sea comes whispering across the bay ruffling the 
glassy waters as if to rouse them from their sleep. The tide 
is rising. One by one the waves come creeping in upon the 
shore ; some go tumbling up the yellow sands, encircling the 
delicately tinted sea anemones and pink shells which lie 
scattered around, catching at the tangled strings of purple sea- • 
weed and then glide back again to be swallowed up in the 
sweep of incoming waters. Others slip lazily into pools and 
hollows, and bask there for a moment undisturbed. Rocks 
bronzed by the July sun stud the margin of the shore, and 
weeping- willows, rising from the sea of rank luxurious grass, 
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bead to catch a glimpse of their own shadow in the waters at 
their feet. Far in the west the sea seems one mass of molten 
gold ; while banked on the verj' verge of the horizon a crim- 
son cloud stretches like some far away Atlantis rising with 
its silver domes and flashing tiara of towers from the deep. 
What a luxury it is to lie stretched on the flat beach, in the 
warm midsummer air, and gaze thus dreamily across the sea ! 
What a spot for reverie and rest ! h. r. r, 

Since our new library has been opened to us, we have 

been able to derive much more benefit from the large number 
of books which it contains ; — a man is even tempted, now, to 
go and spend a half hour in the comfortable reading-room, 
when heretofore he would perhaps give up looking for a refer- 
ence on account of the inconvenience of the former arrange- 
ment. While in Cambridge, some time ago, I stepped into the 
Harvard library, among other buildings which 1 visited, and I 
noticed there a very good arrangement for obtaining informa- 
tion, which I think it would be well to adopt here. Near the 
main entrance, there was a small bulletin board where men 
might put up slips of paper on which they asked a question 
about something they could not find or did not know how to 
get at. Any one able to answer the question would write 
down the reply on the same sheet and leave it there for the 
questioner to take. For instance, I remember this query : 
" Where are these words to be found, and what are they from ? 

Malbrough s'en va-i-en guerre 
Mironlon, miTonton, mirontaine !" 

And the answer attached was : " Refrain of a French popular 
song. To be found in — " and then was appended the name of 
the volume containing the quotation. In this way a man is 
very often able to secure from his fellow-student some small 
item of information which it might otherwise take him 
weeks to obtain. On the whole, I think the bulletin board 
of the Harvard library a valuable institution, and one whose 
advantages we should be quick to appreciate if introduced at 
Yale. A. L, 

A criticism has recently appeared which voices a senti- 
ment strongly opposed to the popular favor with which 
Rudyard Kipling's stories have been received, and which 
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pronounces the taste for them perverted. As the critic's ideal 
is Tolstoi, this is not very strange, for the Anglo-Indian's 
terseness, keenness, and objectiveness are in sharp contrast to 
the Russian's prolixity and subjective analysis. However, 
there may be prejudice on either side. The question raised is 
certainly interesting — how much of Mr. Kipling's success is 
deserved, and how iDuch is the result of the contagious force 
of a popular fad? There is doubtless a cert.'iin roughness 
about his writing, but, to use a comparison which may appear 
strained, it might be said that to us India is darkness, and these 
pictures seem to have been taken by flash light, with all the 
heavy shading and lack of delicate finish which that implies. 
Moreover, Mr, Kipling's literary apprenticeship has been 
served in the school of journalism, and his earlier work 
especially shows markedly the newspaper influence in its com- 
pactness, jerky manner, and fondness for startling effects. So 
much for distinct faults ; on the other side, these sketches are 
glimpses into a world of almost entire novelty, and now-a-days 
when everybody has been everywhere and seen everything, it 
is a positive merit to discover something new under the sun, 
or at least, something unfamiliar. And those who know seem 
to agree that the glimpses so given us are the truth. Another 
attraction is that the stories are told for their own sake, as bits 
of human life in which a reasonable human being may be sup- 
posed to be Interested. It is an introduction to all manner of 
men, and all grades of society, and with them all the writtir 
seems to be in touch. Officer and private, British official, hatf- 
caste and native ; they are all men, and hence fellow-creatures ; 
and all vividly and distinctly alive in the clean-cut, nervous 
portraiture. At times the color is laid on with it may be too 
heavy a brush, but on the other hand there is often a fine re- 
serve and quiet force, as in the restrained pathos of " The Man 
Who Was." Satire is a favorite tool, and sometimes slips into 
sarcasm, but beneath the exposure of human weaknesses there 
is human sympathy, strong and warm. There is no struggling 
under the handicap of a "moral purpose;" facts of life are 
shown, and one's own inferences may be drawn, but these 
mere facts are often sermon enough. With so novel a field, 
Mr. Kipling can hardly help being original, but to the new- 
ness of material he must have added a deal of freshness of 
thought to have evolved that delightful creation, the " corpril, 
3 
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who was rejuced afterwards," the redoububie and inimitable 
Terence Mulvaney. The British private, "the very strong 
man, Thomas Atkins," to whom " Soldiers Three " is dedicated, 
has been an almost undescribed and uncatalogued species, and 
it is interesting to find that he, too, is human after all. 

In short, whatever Mr. Kipling's faults may be, he has the 
power to catch and hold one's interest, and an ability of con- 
struction almost French in quality. As to his style, it is too 
soon to criticize fairly, for it is hardly settled yet. The later 
stories show greater finish than the earlier, but lack a little of 
the former compactness and incisiveness. Which is to be the 
final type we cannot tell, and the justice of present criticism 
must largely be determined by Mr. Kipling's future work. 

H. T. K. 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Art School Commencement 
Exercises were held June 3. 

All Round Championship Games, 
June 4, resulted : ist, A. L. Reynolds, '91, 38 points ; ad, H. L. 
Williams, '91, 27 points; 3d, W. B, Wright, Jr., '9a, 16 points. 

Glee Club President 
For the coming year is C. P. Cooley, '91. 
Foot Ball Meeting 
Was held June 6, and the following officers elected : President, 
J. B. Sears, '91 ; Vice-President, W. W. Heffelfinger, 91 S.; 
Secretary, R. A. Paddock, '92 ; Treasurer, H, A. Bayne, '92. 

Yale vs. Amherst, at Amherst, June 7. 
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Yale vs. Brown, at Providence, June ii. 



Glee Club Manager 
For the coming year is E. V, Hale, '91. 

Captain of Athletic Team 
For the ensuiog year is H. L. Williams, '91. 

Yale vs. Princeton, at New York, June 16. 



Slagg, p., 
Calboun, 3b., 
McBride, ib., 
Poole, c. 
McClung.cf., 
Gushing, i.f., 
DalMll. I.S., 
McCL'n('k,l.f.. 
Owsley, 3b., 





PRINCETON. 










Durell. ab., 


a 9 a 3 3 I 


I 


Pajne, I.f., 






Watts, 3b., 






K'k'b'ket,* 






Dana, ib., 


4 3 3 10 




Brokaw, c. 






McMillan, r 






Young, p.. 


4 I 13 




Brown, c.f.. 








37 8 II 6 34 16 a 33 8 10 S 34 17 

Earned raDs, Princeton 4, Yale 3 ; two base bits. Gushing, Brokaw ; three 
base hits, Dana ; left on bases, Yale 8. Princeton 4 ; double plays, Gushing 
and Owsley, Brokaw and Durell; base on balls, Yale 3, Princelon 4; 
struck out by Slagg 4. Young B ; passed balls, Poole i ; time of game 3.ij ; 
uropiies, Quinn and Pierce. 

Base Ball Meeting 
Was.held June 17, andthe following officers elected : President, 
W. H. St. John, '91 ; Vice-President, Geo. M. Landers, '91 S.; 
Secretary, W. B. Franklin, '93 ; Treasurer, J. L, Bunce, '91. 
W. C. Ivison, '93, was also elected Treasurer of the Foot Ball 
Association vice H. A. Bayne, '^s, resigned. 

Yale vs. Princeton, at Brooklyn, June 18. 





YALE. 




PRINCETON. 




A.B. ■. 


IB. «.». P.O. A. ■. 


A.B. ■. IB. S.B. F.O. A. ■. 


lSi'.b.. 




I I 6 Durell, ab. 


5010330 




3333 3 Payne, !./., 




McBride, ib.. 




a 10 ol Watts. 3b., 


4 I I I 3 


Poole, c. 




3030 I Knick'b'r.* 




Murphy, c.f.. 




0040 o.Dsna. Ib., 


4330900 


DalKll,s.s., 




I I 2 01 Brokaw, c. 


5340830 


Cushiug, r.f., 
McCrn'k,IX, 




11 olMcM[llan,r 


f.. 4 I I I 




I I 1 olYoung,p.. 




Owsley. 3b.. 


3 


0043 Brown,c.f. 


4 P 




33 6 


9 4 a? U 3I 


40 5 13 34 11 3 
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Yale. 00300102 •—6 

PrinceloQ, .oooaosoo 1 — 5 

Earned runs. Vale a. Princelon a: Iwo base hits, Daaa, DurcH ; three 
base hits. Daliell, McBride ; double plajs, Calhoun to Dalzell to McBride, 
Broliaw to Young ; bases on called balls, Calhoun, Wait and Dana ; struck 
out hy Young. S \ by Stagg. 1 ; passed balls. Brokaw, a ; time of game, i 
hour S5 minutes ; umpires, Messrs. Qulnn and Pierce. 



DeForest Speaking 
Was held in Battell Chapel, June ai. The speakers and sub- 
jects were : 

I. Henry Opdylre ; " The Counter Reformation of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries," 

3. H. M. Sage : " The Future of the French in North America." 

3. John Crosby ■ " The Earl of Montrose." 

4. C. H. Hamill: "The Counter Refonnaiion of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries." 

5. A. W. Collon : " The Court of King Renfi." 

6. J. D. Jackson : " Imperial Reformation." 



The prize was awarded to Mr. Crosby. 



Yale vs. Harvard, at Cambridge, June si. 



Siagg, S.S., 4 I o I I 1 1 Dean, s.s., 3 

Calhoun, ab., 5321500' Linn, r.f., 3 

McBride, lb., 501231 ai Hovland, c.f., 4 

Poole, c, 4 o I a 5 I o; Trafford, ib., 4 

Daliell, p.. 3 o o o a 3 0| Alward. 3b., 4 

Murphy, c.f., 4000300 Upton, c. 3 

Cuahing, r.f., 4000300 Mason, l.f.. 4 
McCliniock, l.f.. 4 11330 ol Protbinghamab..4 

Owslej. 3b., 4 o o o I I I Bates, p., 4 

37 3 6 8 as 6 4I 33 



Harvard, .oooioool 3 — 4 

Earned rum. Harvard o, Yale i ; first base on balls, Harvard 6, Yale a : 
Stnick out, bv Bates 13. by Daliell 3 ; double plaj, Dean ; passed balls, 
"- - rild pllchM. by Dal "- ■ -• 



Upton 3 : wild pitches, by Dalxell i ; time, a hours 10 minutes ; umpires, 
Quinn and Bond. 
* McBride out, interfering with batted ball. 
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CommeiKement Week. 

June iz : Baccalaureate Sermon, by President Dwight. 

June 23 : Presentation Exercises with oration and poem ; 
reading of class histories; formal opening of Chittenden 
Library ; Sheffield School anniversary exercises ; Senior 
Promenade. 

June 24 : Alumni meeting ; Memorial Address on the late 
President Woolsey, by President Dwight ; Anniversary Ex- 
ercises of the Law School ; Annual Concert of the Glee and 
Banjo Clubs ; Senior German. 

June 35 : Commencement Exercises with the following 
speakers and subjects : 

I. Latin Salutataiy Oration : G. L. Amerraan, New Haven, 
a. Oralion; Peter Waldo and (he Poor Men of Lyons, W. C. Lusk, 
New York. 

3. DiSEertation : The Limitations of Life, W, W. Ellswortb, Hartford. 
4- Oration: Military Policy of the United States, S. H. Rone, New Haven. 

5. Retiiemeol of Prince Bismarck, E. P. Joslyo, Oxford, Mass. 

6. Oration : Wendell Phillips, S. N. Morse, North Woodstock. 

7. Oration: Dom Pedro and the Revolution in Brazil, H. T. Fowler, 
Poughkeepsie. 

8. Philosophical Oration : Aeschylus and the Athenian Sute ; with the 
Valedictory Address, C. F. Small, Pawtuckel, R. I. 

Alumni Dinner; Reception by the President in the Art 
School ; Election of Thomas G. Bennett, of New Haven, as a 
member of the Corporation. 



Yale vs. Harvard, at New Haven, June 24.. 



Stagg, p., 
Calboun, 2b., 
McBride, ib., 
Poole, c, 
Dalzell. S.S., 
Marph]r, c.f.. 
Cushing, r.f., 
McClnft,l.f., 
Owsley, 3b., 



Howland,c.f., 
Trafford, ib., 
A 1 ward, 3b., 
Upton, c, 
Mason, If.. 
Frotbin'am, ab 
Bales, p., 
Downer, p., 
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Yale, 30300100 •— 7 

Harvard, .00100000 0^1 

Earned runs, Yale a ; left on bases. Yale 3, Harvard 7; two base hit, 
McUrjde; flrsi base on balls, Scagg. Murphy, Dean, Linn, Frothingham ; 
first base on errors, Yale 3, Harvard 4; 'struck out. Owsley. Howland. 
Trafford. Alwacd (a), UptOD ; double plays, Honland to Ttafford ; passed 
balls, Upton I ; wild pitches, Stagg i : umpires, Messrs. Bond and Quinn, 



Yale-Harvard Boat Race, June if, 

Was rowed overthe New London four-mile course. Yale won 
by three and a half boat lengths. Time : Yale, 21 minutes and 
39 seconds ; Harvard, 21 minutes and 40 seconds. 



Harvard vs. Yale, at Springfield, June 28. 





YALB. 




























Stagg. p.. 
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Calhoun, 3b„ 
















Poole, c. 
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Gushing, r.f.. 
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Murphy, c.f.. 
















McClintock, 1. 
















Owsley, 3b., 
















Bowers, l.f.. 
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35 
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14 
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14 






Dean, s.s.. 

Howiand. c.l 
Tiafford, tb., 
Alward, 3b., 
Upton, c. 
Mason, \.i.. 



SCORE BY IHKINQS. 



Yale, 
Harvard, 



0—3 



Earned runs. Yale i. Harvard a ; two base hits, Stagg, Calhoun, Poole, 
Upton, Frothingham ; Home run, Howland ; double play, Mason. Froth- 
ingham ; stolen bases, McClung, a, Gushing, i ; base on balls, by Stagg 3, 
by Bates s ; struck out. by Bates 3 1 Je(t on bases, Yale g. Harvard 7 ; time 
of game, 345 ; umpires. Bond of Boston, and Quinn of New York. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

" I confess," says Taine, of MacauUy's Essays, " to a foodoess for books 
ol ibis kind. In the first place, we caa throw down the volume after a score 
of pages, begin at ihc end, or in the middle; we are no( ils slave, bul its 
nasiei ; wc can (Teat it like a newspaper; in fact, it is the journal of a 
wind." And now, toward the end of his active career, a career of more than 
ordinary breadth and fullness, exhibiting the professor and diplomat as welt 
as the critic, poet, and man of letters, there is perhaps no mind (now incor- 
porate) whose journal will be read with more unfaltering interest than will 
Chat of James Russell Lowell's.* The volumes before us (enlilled Literary 
Etiayt), are in the main critical— on Emerson, and Carlyle, Keats. Pope. 
Milton, Dante, Dryden, Chaucer, and kindred subjects — " orij^inally written 
as lectures for an audience, consisting not only of my own classes but also 
of such other members of the University as might choose to attend them." 
Bnt there are also essays of a less formal character — A Moosehead Journal, 
On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners, and others — whose bright 
descriptions and pleasant turns of thoug-ht, coming now for the first lime to 
us of the younger generation, possess all the freshness and novelty that 
delighted their first readers some twenty or thirty years ago. 

Less elaborate than these essays of Mr. Lowell, less complete and final, 
yet simple, direct, suggestive, and full of interest to the literary-minded, are 
the Studies in Leltcn and Life of George Edward Woodberry.f The author 
desires to " afford some illustration, however fragmentary and intermittent, of 
the love of letters and of interest in ideal living ;" and no one, I think, will 
question his success. He lays no great claim to originality, but consist- 
ently and lucidly expresses his ideas and explains his intellectual position 
with regard to the various topics considered. Perhaps the essay On Brown- 
ing's Death is as valuable as any, as considering the poet neither fioin the 
standpoint of Browningite nor an anti-Giownmgite. but with perception 
both of excellences and of defects. " He belongs with Jonson, with Dryden, 
with the heirs of masculine intellect, the men of power not unvisited. by 
grace, but in whom mind is predominant." 

But to me the most attractive of the series is the little essay On the 
Promise of Keats. Everyone admits that promise now ; no one any longer 
sneers with Byron at the )-oung versifier killed by a somewhat stern review ; 
back in 1B54 Mr. Lowell recognized that "Keats had more of the pene- 
trative and sympathetic imagination (hat belongs to a poet, of that imagina- 
tion which identifies itself with the momentary object of its contemplation, 
than any man of these later days," and noted and admired his repose, 
"always lofty and clear-aired, like that of the eagle balanced in incommuni- 
cable sunshine." Bui the question. How great was his promise, how much 

■f Writings 01 

n and New \ 
sale by Judd. 

\Studies in LetUrt and Life. By George Edward Woodberry. Boston and 
Kew York : Houghton, MiflllQ & Co. Price, |i.3S. For sale by Judd. 
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of it was aciually fulfilled, and what direction would futthet development 
bave taken 7 is one that is always open, and thai, while never solved, may 
always be profitably discussed- 
One of the saddest circumstances in the hard fale of an individual con- 
demned to wiiie book-notices is the fact that so few volumes of anything 
like poetry succeed in reaching his desk. Around him are piled in august 
pomp histories, essays, biographies, all manner of solid books, bristling 
with facts, theories, expot^ilions, each in itself a liberal education; until, 
like Lady Ashbuilon before Macaulaj, he is inundated with leacning and 
stands knee-deep in the slops. And if anjithing of the harmlessly amusing 
does present itself, it must generally be puffed into a fat novel, dignified 
with a "serious moral purpose." and have a preface protesting complete 
historical accuracy, and a thorough comprehension of the latest critical 
investigation. It was therefore with genuine pleasure that we welcomed 
the slender little volume of Stuart Stem, entiled Pitro Da Casliglioru.' H 
is delightful to be ushered into a vast room, grand in dim magnificence, with 
its "dusky splendor of carved woods," on whose vaulted ceiling some old 

Had conjured forth amid blue, stainless skies 
Young cherubs, linked hy garlands of gay flowers 
In never-ending dance, and where the light .... 
Broke as through precious gems of many hues. 
And slowly with the morning sun moved on 
Across the marble floor. 
This is just the place for a love-scene ; so we are not surprised (entering 
stealthily with Piero) to find our heroine Maria, a great book upon her lap, 
alone and pondering: 

She had pushed 
The cushion far away, so but the lip 
Of one smalt foot now rested lightly there. 
And clasped her hands behind ber head, and thus 
Lay back well-nigh full length upon the couch. 
Her robe of dark blue silk, whose delicate folds 
Clung close, as with a loving touch, revealing 
The tender, supple graces of a form 
Surpassing fair. 
The story itself is simple: Fra Girolamo has come from Florence, and ii 
inSaming all Rome by the fervor of his burning oratory. Piero is naturally 
serious-minded, prone to piety, and the preacher's terrible denunciation of 
the world's wickedness overwhelms him. What has hi done for God ? The 
thought deepens till it seems a voice from heaven : 
And as a pallid spectre first, that comes 
Unbidden to the feast and unobserved. 
But whereso'er its withering shadow falls. 
Dims joyous eyes and suddenly bushes song. 

Hough - 
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And gradu&llj assuming more and more 
Sabstance and foim, and distinct hue and 
Until at last it vore the Awful Face 
Of God Himself— had crept into his life 
The dream, the thought, the purpose, the 

He must become a priest— but leave Maria? The contest is a fierce one. 
against himself, his hope, his love for Maria, and Maria's love for him — all 
that is normal, natural, and noble in the worldly life. But at last he con- 
quers ; he becomes a monk, Maria takes the veil. And the curtain falls 
upon them, alone, and pledged to a hard life — yet not all unhappy. 

But if poeti]' is scarce, its place is royally (as regards quantily) supplied 
by novels ; and this month two ot the strangest novels on record have been 
received. The 6rst is called Sarahu* and has the advantage of having been 
written in French — which is the same as saying that its style is brisk and 
pointed, and possesses that irresistible attractiveness for which French prose 
is so remarkable. The story is wild and weird, fragmentary hy intention, 
creeping sometimes near the mud, and soaring sometimes on the flapping 
wings of unusual sentiment. A young man visits Tahiti, a Polynesian 
island, where he meets and marries—after the manner in vogue there— a 
young savage, more than ordinarily civilized, named Rarabu. He is a mid- 
shipman 00 M. M. S. Reindeer ; and the strange customs of the island, its 
kindly Queen and sickly royal family, together with his own official goings 
and comings, and, above all, Rarahu's great love for him, form the substance 
of the narrative. But the Reindeer's lime is up and he must return to 
England ; and Rarabu is left and seen no more. He protests sincere regret, 
but her image gradually fades ; and he has almost forgotten her, when the 
news that she is dying of consumption brings her sufficiently to his mind to 
make him end the story with satisfactory remorse and melancholy. 

Wholly different from RaraAu.yet like it unusual in subject and treat- 
ment, and in every sense romantic, is Mrs. Phelps- Ward's last novel, Cmne 
Ftrlh.^ The tale is well written, well constructed, and extremely interest* 
ing, some pages possessing considerable dramatic force. Lazarus, the 
wealthy Pharisee, the skilled master-builder, is engaged in Work on the 
house of Annas, the ei-high priest. His work is near the women's apart- 
ments, and, by chance, he meets and immediately falls in love with Zahara, 
Annas' lovely daughter. He is tall and commanding, full of soberness and 
magnetic self-respect, and the attraction is mutual. But what a social gulf 
divides them ! Lazarus, however, by the aid of Christ, succeeds in saving 
Zahara's life ; and henceforward her heart is altogether his. There is an 
underground passage, connecting the Temple (upon which Lazarus is work- 
ing with Annas' garden ; and in this the lovers secretly and, for a time, 
securely meet ; but suspicions are at last aroused ; Lazarus is watched, 
caught in the passage, half drowned (by an influx of water from above), and 

'SaraJku. By Pierre Lotl. Translated from the French by Clara Bell. 

New York : W. S. Gottsberger * Co. For sale by Peck. 
^Ome Ferik. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. Boston 

and New York: Houghton, Mifflin k Co. For sale by Jodd. Price, 

•1.35. 
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finally at Zahara's plea, pulled out — onlj to be thrown over the palace wall 
1 the highwaj', and thence cariied home to languish and die. Christ 
n comes upon the scene, raises Laiacus from the dead, aad he and 
Zahaia aie married, and live happilj ever after. 

Such a subject — Christ as the lomaniic Deui ex mathina of a somewhat 
melodramatic story— has in it, it seems to be, something a trifle repulsive 
) the modern mind. No doubt the treatment is in the highest degree 
iverenl, and one could not call il prejudicial to faith ; for in the Middle 
Ages, when faith was most implicit, such stories were very current. But 
now the canon has become too clearly fixed; we have dealt so much 
with facts that our faith has grown less elastic. So that even the most 
reverent attempt to make (in such a way) Christ's personality real to the 
imagination — unless (he attempt of a superior poet and consummate genius 
— is apt to remind (he reader of that well-meant but unfortunate twenty- 
line paraphase of the famous •' Quid timis ? Caiatem vtAis I" 

From novels we pass to biography — another of the English Men of Action 
series.* And Lord Clive was certainly a man of action ; wayward from his 
early youth, scorning restraint, pugnacious, self-assertive, he was no favor- 
ite of his school masters. It was thought he had better try his luck in 
India ; there he was soon noted for desperate courage in engagements, but 
also for haughtiness and even moroseness. To a friend he exclaimed, 
" Well, I am reserved for something ! I have twiced snapped that pistol at 
my own head." But his power soon became manifest ; bis brilliant achieve. 
menls at Trichinopoly, and later his capture of Calcutta, showed him to be 
a general of the highest quality. And thereafter his life was one of increas- 
ing glory (if not of increasing happiness or peace of mind) until the end. 



Econemic and Social Nistcry of New England. 1630-1789. By William B. 
Weeden. In two volumes. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Judd. Price, $4.50 per set. 

: American Book Company. 
HtallA for Lillli Folks. New York, etc.: AmeHcan Book Co. Judd. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

I have read somewhere that the priests of Apollo were accastomed, once 
a year, to kicic about a leaChein ball, which was made from the skiD of 
Marsyas — to which cuslotn we may undoubledly trace the origin of foot ball. 
Theiefore our spoyt not only has its manifesi physical advantages to account 
for its popularity, but it also has Ihe example of the ancients — and pious 
ancients at that — to (all back upon for moral support. Ye effeminate croak- 
ers, who decry Ihe game and pale at the sight of a black eye, get yourselves 
hence now ! For have vk not precedents ? 

But oui latter-day complainants are not Ihe only ones who have objected 
to foot ball. Edward III. forbade Ihe game in consequence of Its tendency 
to impede the progress of archery; and we iinow that James I. wrote: 
" From this court I debarre all rough and violent exercises, as the foot ball, 
meeler for lameing, than making able, the users thereof." But. James, you 
were prejudiced. Vou were a pedant ical old mediaeval monarch, and you 
did not like foot ball any more than you did tobacco, or pork, or the fish 
called ling. And because you were President and Lord High Everythiog — 
ejse of all the athletic associations of the period, you thought you could 
put your foot down and abolish the game. But, fortunately, you did not 
succeed. In the reign of your illustrious predeceiisor, Elizabeth, the game 
also flourished ; under dlfBculties.it is true, for it was at about that time that 
it was made punishable by law. In pursuance of this narrow-minded policy 
a Irtje bill was found against sixteen persons, husbandmen, yeomen, arti- 
ficers, and the like, "with unknown malefactors to the number of a hun- 
dred," who " assembled themselves unlawfully, and played a certain unlaw- 
ful game called foot ball, by reason of which unlawful game there rose 
amongst them a great affray, likely to result in homicides and fatal acci- 
dents." And later we find thai there was a coroner's inquest held at Southe- 
myms on the body of Roger Ludford, yeoman. Il was shown that the 
deceased, with one Nicholas Martyn and one Richard Turvey, were playing 
at foot ball in a field, when Ludford ran towards the ball with the inlention 
of kicking it ; whereupon Nicholas Hartjn " cum cublti deitri brachii sui," 
and Richard Turvey "cum cubiti sinistri brachii sui," struck Ludford on 
the fore-part of his body under the breast, giving him a mortal blow and 
concussion, of which he died in a quarter of an hour. The jury found that 
Nicholas and Richard in this manner feloniously slew the said John. 

But we may presume from these accounts thai the game as then played 
was not so scientific an undertaking as it is in the present day. The foot 
ball for them was merely a good pretest for a free fight — and free fights in 
all limes have had a certain attraction for " husbandmen, yeomen, artificeis, 
and the like." 

The foot ball season as we look forward to il this year shows a very 
cloudy picture, and it would be a good man who could foresee its event. 
St Elihu, being an old man, is naturally near-sighted, and, like a sensible 
old fellow, be thinks it best to put on bis spectacles and look at the present 
rather than to strain his vision for an uncertainty. The present, for Ihe 
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SainI, is largely made up of a pile of periodicals whicb hare accumulated in 
sucb quaalilies that it would require an eiperieoced librarian to make any- 
thing but chaos out of it all. 

Tlie Harvard Monthly contains an article which aslcs " What is the matter 
with Harvard rowing?" and although it may be going back a little, it will 
be well to quote a few sentences from this query : 

" It is deplorably true, among other things, that men are not chosen for 
the crews from their knowledge of watermanship, or rowing, and that a 
spirit of anglomania has crept into the boat. It would seem that al least 
one portion of the latter evil might he overcome by returning to the old 
three-mile race. Every four-mile race in America has been won in the first 
three miles ; the last mile has either been a dreary procession or a useless 
and perhaps sometimes dangerous nervous strain. The former evil is more 
serious. There are no watermen al Harvard. It is doubtful if one per 
cent, of the men entering college have any real knowledge of rowing. 
Undoubtedly avoirdupois has often played a ridiculously strong part in 
selecting a crew. These men ultimately form the rowing material of the 
college. In their senior year ibe 'S4 class crew adopted what we may call the 
tail se% fain system with marked success. The following year the University 
did (he same with (be same result. Since then the beauties of the systein 
have not been so evident. Practical experience has shown that it is impos- 
sible lo get eight college men to row logether without adopting some more 
or less artificial method, where freedom and naturalness shall to some 
extent be sacrificed for absolute uniformity of motion. That this is a princi- 
ple thoroughly recognized at Vale, any one must realize who has seen any 
of her crews of the last few years, moving like one well-oiled machine. 
Just how this compromise can best be obtained, how a uniformity of motioit 
may be made lo approach most nearly lo a natural freedom of action, is an 
open question. But until some practical system having this object in view 
is devised and stuck to it, seems probable that the Yale crew will coatiane 
to have a fine yearly view of eight Harvard backs." 

The best verse of the month is " The Rhyme of Sir Rupert's Page " in the 
Naisatt Lit.; but it Is too long lo be quoted. From other sources we gather : 



While strolling down the village street 
I met a maid of face so sweet. 
Whose dress was pretty and so neat. 

I stopped : now wouldn't you ? 
With a gentle sigh did I enlreal 
That she to me a kiss would treat, 
And thus my happiness complete. 

She did ; now wouldn't you ? 
But turning 'round with glance discreel. 
Saw I her dad, with club lo beat. 
And as I wished not thus lo meet, 

I ran : now wouldn't you ? 

— Harvard Latnpeem. 
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This di7 dolh like an opal aeem, 
All instinct with a life divine ; 

Wjtb skies like a blue sapphire's gleam 
And air like wine. 

There is no cloud along the sky, 

The great blue shimmers over all. 

Through ciystat air upswims that high 

D wall. 



The bidden music of the spring 

Is in my heart ; thrDUf^b every vein 
There Ibrob faint melodies that ring 

With Ibis refrain ; 

To-day doth like an opal seem, 

All inslincl with a life divine ; 
With skies like a blue sapphire's gleam 

And air like wine \ 

— Harvard Monthly, 

mSCBIPTIONS. 

I found a lapier once, in Spain, 
'Twas tarnished, old and worn ; 

The blade all rusted, and from its hilt 

The gems and the velvet torn ; 
Yet the sleel was supple, and strong, and straight. 

And inscribed on a golden band 
Was the line, " I am ever true to him 

Who holds me in his hand." 

T opened the clasps of a golden brooch. 

And found two pictures there ; 
One was a soldier young and brave, 

The other a woman fair ; 
And inscribed between od a silver wreath 

Were the words, " 'Though we should part, 
I am true to the only one I love. 

Who holds me in Al* heart." 

— Naiiau Hi. 



When to flowers so beautiful 
The Father gave a name, 

Back came a little blae-eyed one. 
All timidly it came. 

And standing at the Father's feet. 
And gazing in his face. 
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It said wiib me«k and timid voice. 

Yet mth a geatle grace : 
" Dear Lord, the name thou gavest me, 

Alas, 1 have forgot," 
The Fatlier kindly looked at it 

And said, " Forgel-roe-not." 

— Swarthm^* PkxnUc. 



I have often felt Inclined 

To jot dowD in careless rhyme 
Myriad moods that bear the mind 

" Out of space and out of time." 
To the va^ue and misty region 

Where the fancy wings its flight ; 
Peopled by a mystic legion — 

Shapes of darkness and of light. 
And at limes the hopes. Ibe longings, 

Burning in me, needs must find 
A release from their belongings. 

In the soul, or In the mind ; 
Then a thou^t that flames and Sashes 

To express is my desire ; 
What I write is but the ashes 

Of a transitory fire. 
Still my rhymes, though never printed. 

All unrecognized — unknown — 
Are the traces vaguely hinted 

Of a decade that has flown. 

— Tht Red and Blue. 



Softly the breath of a whispering breeie 
Sighs in the bows of the shadowy trees ; 
While the bright hosts of the summer-night sky 
Gladden the world with a gleam from on high. 

See, where a light on yon low eastern hill 
Grows 'raid the glory that heralds it stilt ; 
Now like a golden dome, fair as a dream. 
Till the great moon rolls itt splendor supreme. 

Open thy lattice, love ! Look on the night I 
Clearer thine eyes than the heavens so bright. 
Softer thy voice than the summer wind's sjgh. 
Fairer thou an than the Queen of the Sky I 



-IVilliamt Lit. 
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Vol. "UrVI- NOVEMBER, 1890. No. 2 

EDITORS FOR THE CLASS OF '91. 
GROSVENOR ATTERBURY. ALBERT LEE. 

HOVTARX) T. KINGSBURY. RAY B. SMITH. 

LUTHER H. TUCKER, JR. 

THE AMERICAN NOVELIST. 

COMPARATIVE criticism finds nothing more plainly 
marked than nationality in thought Men are Eng- 
lish, German, French, American as well in their books as 
in their speech. A space on the thermometer separates 
south from north, but a poem divides us accurately. This 
popular element, this influence of time and land, lives in 
all literature. Taine advises us to look behind the page 
at the writer. We must do more would we be justly 
appreciative readers, for behind the writer is the people. 

Fiction illustrates this admirably. One may write a 
history and get so wholly within the atmosphere of 
another age as in a measure to expatriate himself, or at best 
reflect the national temper only in his methods and preju- 
dices. A poet may shut himself up so closely in his 
Spanish castle, looking at the world only in a mirror, like 
the people of the Indolent Land, fancying facts, dreaming 
Tcahties, that the spirit of the time may reach him only in 
far-away music, a song of Lotus-eaters, "Like a tale of 
little meaning, though the words are strong." But the 
ygjjst must live in the present and work with realities ; 
vol" LVI. 4 
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must walk the streets, note-book in hand, as Balzac did ; 
must be an observer of manners and a student of men, 
keen as Dickens, deep as Goethe, wise as Hawthorne ; for 
not only does popular prejudice act on the novel, but 
popular pride, spirit, habit, the very life. Macaulay pre- 
faced his travels with novels rather than guide-books, and 
studied the character of peoples by their images in fiction. 
The novelist is a reflected light. His place must regulate 
his genius. Set him down among the English poor and 
he will write you a history of " Alton Locke," a long 
hard fight against poverty and tyranny, stem in appeal, 
bitter in reproach ; a dark, passionate, memory of Eng- 
lish Chartism. Place him among the Black Forest 
peasants, and he will tell the gentle love tale of the 
" Edelweiss," sweet and sad, a tender story of trouble 
ending gladly, every word as pure and simple as " Franz," 
the clock maker, every thought as bravely helpful as 
" Pilgrim," the case-painter. 

The novelist is an amanuensis, keeping the people's 
journal. His office is the portrayal of human life, charac- 
ters and manners, and he is consequently influenced to an 
unusual degree by the circumstances of life and manners 
surrounding him. 

Foreigners recognize the American by his gait. He is 
a fast walker. And he is as quick of sight and nimble of 
tongue as he is rapid of step. His pulse throbs with the 
hurry of impatience. He occupies his beginnings with 
anticipation of endings. Said Longfellow: "Our national 
character wants the dignity of repose." Thackeray found 
the pace of London life "enormous." Put the adjective 
in capitals, and it expresses America. 

A people who make haste all through life will not assist 
in developing the capacity for slow toil that the successful 
novelist requires. Hurry is a ready condenser, apt at 
abridgment, a lover of brevity. It is not lacking in 
dramatic brilliancy ; and it carries with it an intensity of 
interest, a stir, and a magnetic thrill, which can be made 
of great efFect. In fiction it is the charm of stories, and 
such is its place in our life and such its influence on our 
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writing that it has turned American novelists into story- 
tellers. The story may be a work of genius, delicate and 
fragrant as the Bible tale of "Ruth," It may be highly 
artistic, fascinating, masterly, full of thought and incident. 
It has room for humor. Pathos may find a place in it. 
And of the good and sweet stories of the world not a few 
date from this side of the Atlantic. But the novelist sits 
far above the story-teller, as Homer above the minstrels 
who prepared his way. There are heights and depths of 
feeling which lie beyond the story, which only the firm 
far-reaching hand of the novelist can touch. Haste has 
brought another disadvantage in a spirit of unrest. French 
fiction has something of this restless element. But in 
France the popular energy goes into play ; in America, 
into work. French excitement is of the gaming-table, 
intense, full of nervousness, emotional. American excite- 
ment, on the other hand, has a hum of machinery about it. 
It is ambitious, tireless in striving, physical. The restless 
element of the American novelist is a hurry of deeds. And 
the contrast of French with American life will go far to 
explain the real disadvantage of this unrest. A deed can 
stand, comparatively, alone. We can bound it with an 
ending and beginning. But thoughts are bound up 
tt^ether in a thousand delicate and difficult tanglings of 
association ; emotions are things of slow growth and their 
roots intertwine. Thought life in fiction is the working 
of a problem, full of the keenest logic, a gradual but con- 
stant progress. So the French have written the best plots 
among novelists, Americans the worst. The restlessness of 
doing has made American novels, panoramas of adventure 
— full of bright life, health and activity, but lacking in logic. 
Many books which are not strong novels, have a kind of 
pleasant leisure, which more than balances the weakness 
of plot. They are good summer books, for shady places, 
for brook sides with chorus of bird songs. Their charm 
is their restfulness. Such books are sadly rare in Ameri- 
can fiction. Take away Hawthorne — English in his quiet 
meditativeness, French in his studies of emotion, German 
in his simplicity and quaintness — leave out " Reveries of a 
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Bachelor" and "Dream Life," fancies not novels — "Hyj 
perion " and " Kavanaugh " — a poet's note-books in novel 
comers — and from Cooper to Howells how little can we 
show of genuine restfulness. Take out of the novel its 
resting-places of dreamy leisure, and half its grace and 
strength of beauty go with them. 

American hurry, acting in this brevity of plot and unrest 
of movement, works strongest to the disadvantage of the 
novelist in its temptations to superficiality. Emerson who 
of all our thinkers gets deepest into the mysteries of the 
national heart, dwells often on this surface-loving phase of 
our people. We have seen our national haste making 
clumsy workmen, unskilled in the delicate art of building 
plots; we find it now, a teacher of carelessness, counseling 
roughness of finish, neglect of detail. ■ It pushes our 
novelists past the necessarily slow process of tracing 
emotion, and of analyzing character ; inciting them to nar- 
rative and description, to intensity of action, to writing 
diaries of deeds. Their work becomes fragmentary. 
They show us flashes of feeling, parts of lives. We de- 
mand a condensation of interest ; and they extract for us 
the supreme moments of existence, neglect a scene of lesser 
hidden thoughts and words, forget the hundred delicate 
interactions of emotion and impulse, which stand in such 
brotherly closeness to these white-stone days. We under- 
stand another's life, much as we get the idea of phrase in 
Aeschylus. Read it by isolated parts, and every word 
may have a dozen significations. The swell of the rhythm 
is gone ; the fine good sense is lacking ; it is unintelligible. 
But grasp it as a whole ; interpret parts by contexts ; and 
a subtle association has magnetized a singleness of place 
and meaning into every word. Hawthorne almost alone 
among American novelists has escaped this fatal super- 
ficialness of hurry. But Hawthorne put the thick hedges 
of the Old Manse between himself and the hurrying world. 
One of his wise lovers found in him a "physical affinity 
for solitude." This saved him, and he became our one 
great novelist, type of our best thinking, prophecy of glad, 
future for American fiction. 
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Thus we find in hurry the central disadvantage of the 
American novelist. Manj minor hindrances group them- 
selves about it, and strongest among these is American 
practicality. Men respond "cui bono" to each new 
means of culture, and unless it can be turned to pecuniary 
account they dismiss it as unworthy of thought. America 
moves in an atmosphere of practicality — and an artist de- 
pends not a little on his atmosphere. A clear, pure, brac- 
ing, oxygenated air is as necessary in literature as in life. 
Hurry keeps us from elaboration of character ; and the 
spirit of practicality comes in to eliminate the other ele- 
ment of artistic fiction, the delineation of emotion. Re- 
view the characters of American fiction — its heroes strong, 
self-contained, stout of nerve, not easily surprised into a 
passion, masters of face and heart. Its heroines, calm, 
well-poised, helpful, energetic, charming in talk, good 
calculaters, genuinely truthful. These people are piquant 
and interesting, brilliant conversationalists, good friends, 
but they lack earnestness. Their's are holiday loves and 
hates. We do not get into complete sympathy with them ; 
for thoroughness of sympathy means trustful interchange 
of confidences, and they confide nothing to us of their 
deepest feelings. In practical America we take as our 
heroes beautiful statues, ingenuous automatons, curious 
machines. In emotional France they react the old Greek 
miracle. The statue lives, feels, pulses, thinks. But 
remember that it was not till Pygmalion fell in love with 
his marble that it became flesh. Had he lived in New 
England, been haunted by a memory of Blue Laws, 
breathed factory smoke, heard his music in the machine 
shop and his wisdom in the market, Galatea would never 
have stepped from the stone. 

The advantages of the American novelist seldom enter 
very largely into a discussion of his merits. They are less 
obtrusive ; show themselves less often in marked excel- 
lences ; are crowded out by disadvantages. Their sphere 
is more properly the future. They live mostly in unde- 
veloped resources, in hopes of better work ; are rather 
suggestive than declarative, hints more than affirmations. 
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We are an old race on new soil, with two histories, two 
memories, two literatures. England mingles with America. 
The old world life and thought has a new world echo. 
Add to this transplanted life a new element, essentially 
American, the genius of our government. The European 
philosophy of government consummates in the nation : the 
American in the man ; and the infinite possibilities of his 
hero make up the first advantage of the American novelist. 
No bonds of rank hold the American. No class robs him 
of his individuality. His destiny is in his own hand. He 
is a unit independent, energetic, potent. His influence on 
the world and the world's influence on him is the problem 
of the hour, a rich study for the novelist. 

And the theme is inexhaustable. America is kaleido- 
scopic — made up of mingling races, strangely grouped, 
sharply contrasted. Our heroes speak a hundred dialects 
and profess a score of creeds. The wonder of an ever- 
changing scenery is all about them, with curious influences 
of soil and climate, with " Blackness of Sierras," with sweep 
of prairies, with music of birds, with harmony of sunsets, 
with breath of woods. No land can bring such boundless 
wealth to fiction. 

We detect in this many-phased Americanism the plainest 
advantage of the novelist. To be interesting he has but to 
content himself with realism. He may not think deeply 
nor logically, may have little power to develop character, 
may be but an apprentice at plot-building ; but his people 
are good and true, people whom the world wants to know, 
people whom the world easily loves ; and if he but paint 
them as they are, tell us how they look and talk and think, 
he is sure of readers. 

But the best benefit of this advantage is in prospect. 
Not enough to have sunset hues, a pallet full of rich color 
— it is the skillful use on canvass that takes us to the 
" Heart of the Andes." Wealth of rare elements is an ad- 
vantage ; but the study of these elements in their hidden 
influences, in their combinations, in their subtle inter- 
actions, is the only way of using the advantage rightly. 
The enduring value of our life for fiction lies in its curious 
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and fascinating^ problems. The newness of our country 
brings up a hundred questions of cause and effect, develop- 
ments in faith, political experiment, labor and capital, slow 
growth of culture, landscape influences, discords blending. 
We have but asked these questions, but stated these 
problems and the careful answering, the shrewd, patient 
solving, will be the glorj of the future. 

The second and central advantage of the American 
novelist rests in that very assurance, that preeminently 
American spirit which surmounts obstacles, wins success. 
By the inspiration of this spirit the novelist is to throw off 
his disadvantage of method, and use his advantage of life. 
The essence of the American spirit is health. And health 
is pregnant of significance. It means clearness of sight, 
purity of heart, strength of brain. It means that state of 
mind which floods the senses with generous warmth, gives 
zest to pleasure, harmony to music, beauty to nature, 
which makes the conscience tender and the reason tolerant'. 
It means helpfulness. Better than all it means hope, for it 
is the genius of growth. It is eminently progressive, 
reformatory, civilizing. When such a spirit inspires a 
a nation it works like leaven and penetrates everywhere. 
It gets into its government, rules its cities, runs its 
machines, speaks from the stump and bench and pulpit, 
prints itself in the newspapers, pushes itself into national 
thought, writes books, makes novels. This is the American 
spirit. Under its inspiration the American novelist cannot 
lag long behind the world. Already we catch glimpses 
of it in Winthrop's enthusiasm, in Aldrich's grace, in Mrs. 
Stowe's earnestness, in Hawthorne's truth. It is a deep 
reaching spirit, hating surface work, scorning dullness, 
detesting sentimentalism ; a conscientious spirit, loving the 
genuine. It will bring us the English richness without its 
prolixity ; the German depth without its heaviness ; the 
French grace without its disease. It will act on American 
hurry and practicality, and mould them into patient 
energy and cool sense ; make stories, novels ; plead the 
worth of rest And having taught the novelist how to 
work in elaboration of character and in delineation of pas- 
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sioD, it will put into his hands for use this wealth of 
matter. 

It is the happy fortune of the American novelist that his 
disadvantages are for the present, temporary, touching 
the surface ; his advantages deeper lying, more lasting, 
prophecies of a brilliant future. 

Ray B, Smith. 



THE SMALL.JOBBER. 

HE is rather a stout man, my small-jobber, and of late 
it is with the greatest difficulty that he assumes the 
Turkish sitting posture assigned by tradition to tailors. 
But, when Mr. Oldenheiraer once tucks his legs under his 
capacious body, no housewife can more cleverly use needle 
and thread to repair the damages done by youth and 
lustiness. ' 

On one occasion, under the influence of my genial 
friend's German accent, 1 was inveigled into confiding to 
his care the fashioning of an entire spring suit. Alas ! I 
had'given to a joiner to build a palace, and the result was 
far from satisfactory. After letting out and taking in, 
shortening and lengthening, — all cheerfully done by my 
humble friend — I did not have the heart to tell him, as he 
stood complacently stroking his sandy beard and admiring 
his handiwork, that the clothes would not do ; so I merely 
entered a note on my mental memoranda-book that Mr. 
Oldenheimer's vocation in life was to repair garments, not 
to fashion them. 

But Mr. Oldenheimer, if he only knew it, fills a different 
position toward the two-score or so of students who form 
the greater number of his patrons. These young men, far 
from the watchful care of affectionate female relatives, 
after entering on college life find, much to their surprise, 
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that damaged clothing thrown on a chair at night, does 
not appear, next morning, mended, brushed and folded. 
And so this position of small-jobber — the position filled at 
home by a gentle mother or loving sister — Mr. Olden- 
heimer fills as best he can, charging five cents in the sew- 
ing on of buttons, and ten cents in the mending of tears. 

It was in this line of experience that 1 first made his 
acquaintance. My suspender buttons had dropped ofi one 
by one, and I had resorted to all the usual subterfuges of 
matches, hairpins, etc., to put off the dread catastrophe, 
when a friend, noticing ray suffering, said, " Why don't 
you go to Mr. Oldenheimer ?" On showing a ready 
willingness to follow any path that would lead me from 
my predicament, he pointed out a dingy shop bearing a 
small sign, Felix Oldenheimer, Tailor. Thither I betook 
myself immediately. 

I have become accustomed to the sight, of late ; but the 
scene as I entered the doorway is hung in my memory's 
gallery, in the space devoted to genre pictures. Mr, 
Oldenheimer was squatted on his table stitching away, 
and humming softly a German love song ; Mr. Olden- 
heimer was not the only one who sang ; no less than four 
canary birds trilled their shrill notes from cages hung in 
different parts of the shop, hopping cheerily from perch to 
perch. By the dim light in the back of the shop stood a 
handsome lad of twelve or thirteen reading music from a 
sheet before him, whilst he drew harmony from an old 
violin. Id an invalid's chair by the window sat a crippled 
girl poring over a book of fairy tales. 

As I entered Mr. Oldenheimer nodded cheerfully, and 
whilst I explained my predicament, nodded again and 
again, like an experienced physician who has had dozens 
of such cases before. His treatment was expeditious and 
thorough ; and for the small sum of five cents I was enabled 
again to walk the streets with easy conscience and sound 
rainment. 

Such is the small-jobber who now has the entire business 
of repairing my wardrobe. The destructive habits of a 
college student have brought me constantly to his little 
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shop. Often, as I looked upon the lame girl reading by 
the window, and heard the violin-notes, coming from the 
dark recesses of the room, mingled with the songs of 
canary birds, I pictured a romantic background to the 
scene; how Mr. Oldenheimer, disappointed in love, had 
resolved to lead a life of celibacy. How, after many years, 
he had been called to the bed-side of an abandoned woman, 
his Mena, to receive the lame girl and bright lad as a 
charge to be cherished for old love's sake. 

This was the fancy that flitted across my mind as I stood 
behind the screen, the other day, waiting for my trousers 
to be mended. Mr. Oldenheimer was stitching away 
merrily ; the canary iSrds were warbling in chorus ; the 
lame girl was lost in her book, while Fritz touched the 
last sad notes of Schubert's Serenade. 

Hi^k A . Bayne. 



THUSNELDA IN ROME. 

" lo Triumphe I " Shouts and ribald song 
Ring oul through festal Rome ; the clank of arms 
And legiona' measured tread resound about 
The cit; walls; the gates are opeaed wide, 
And, aa the splendid pageant nears, the throng 
Crowds round to see Tiberius who comes 
With mjrtle wreathed brow. Grave senators. 
The conquering armj, wagons creaking 'neatb 
Their load of spoils, a captive train with chains 
That clank and hearts that groan, pass down 
The Sacred Way. " lo Triumphe 1 "— Lo, 
Tiberius comes, with golden broidered robe. 
And in his hand the ivory sceptre, throned 
Upon his golden car, Bui 'mid the throng 
Of captives cometh one whose royal miea 
O'erahadows his, in all his pomp, and gives 
The lie to every bond that fetters her : 
A queen, she comes, despite the Roman chains, 
"lo Triumphe !" rings upon her ears; 
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Her look is fixed upoD the Doble bo; 

Close a( faer side. Her agony breaks forth 

In Ion but deep and patsioo-laden (ones : 

" Greal Hermann's son a slave ! Ye might]' gods 

What had I done, what dreadful sin that made 

The Romans' cruel sword to pass me by? 

Mt son. my babe, oh would (hat death had come 

To me before I gave thee birth \ A slave, 

A Roman slave ! Thou should'sl have been a king, 

A migh(y chief, and, like (by father, great 

And honored in (he ancient forest — free !" 

"lo Triumphe!" thunders from the mob. 

" Oh Hermann, husband, love, my heart grows faint ! 

Oh, would that thou wert here (ha[ I might rest 

Upon thine arm and feel thy strength lo give 

Me courage. Ah, what have I done ! My grief 

Hath made me mad ; nay. nay, forgive me, love, 

I am thy wife, a queen ; ten thousand times 

I'd rdther see thee dead than wish thee here 

For Rome to scoff at. Aye, the thought of thee 

Shall give me strength to be tn sooth thy wife. 

Oh Rome, august and haughty, cruel Rome, 

Thou dost eault to-day ; but (here is that 

Within my breast that bids me know 

A day shall come when in thy streets (he song 

Of (riumpb shall be changed (o fearsome cries 

Of woe ! The gods (hat guard the mighty north. 

Who ride upon the icy blast that swirls 

Its anow-wroughl garments o'er the stormy plains 

And forests of the northern lands, do speak 

In me and bid me tell thee thou shalt fall 1 

The wrath of angered gods shall crush thee down ! 

The ancient forest shall send forth its men. 

And like a flood the armies of the north 

Shall come upon thee, Rome, and thou sbalt fall \ 

Yea, victory shall follow where they lead. 

For they are men. pure, noble, strong and free ; 

Upheld are they by (rue and mighty gods 

Who speak in me and tell thee (hou shalt fall ! 

Then wail, oh Rome, and (jl! thy streets with cries 

Of fear — 'tis I shall sing the triumph song, — 

Yea, Rome, august and haughty, thou sh^t fall t" 

If. L. PaKgbom. 
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TWO LIBRARIES. 

HOW dignified and impressive it was — the old Uni- 
versity library ! The light was so dim, the air was 
so heavy, so unmistakably bookish. It seemed as if the 
sunshine and breezes of the outside world, before they 
were allowed to enter the solemn place, had been filtered 
through the dark, closely-packed banks of books. Once, 
indeed. I saw a stray sunbeam find its way in, but it 
lighted upon a massive black folio of Jeremy Collier's 
works, and at once retired as if in great discomfiture. 
There was no color in the hall, the windows, few and 
small, were of gray glass, the floor was covered with a 
coarse matting of a dingy brown. Between the yellowish 
white arches were the sombre rows of books, frowning 
and forbidding. There were a few volumes bound in 
bright colors, vainly endeavoring to infuse a little cheer 
into the grave old room, but their surroundings were too 
much for them, and their efforts were not appreciated by 
the authorities, for most of them, as if with design afore- 
thought, were ignominously placed on lower shelves and 
in dark corners. 

Borrowing a book from this old university library was 
an awful business. The catalogue, in the first place, was 
amazingly portentous, with its formidable array of drawers, 
bristling with stacks of perplexing cards. You hesitated, 
too, before disturbing one of the studious youths who 
brought the books. These boys were always reading and 
carefully marked their place before going on their errands ; 
then, in an important way, they hurried off into unknown 
regions, not open to the common herd, up on the mysteri- 
ous galleries or through clanking doors into vault-like 
passages beyond. They would look into your books, too, 
with a critical air, before they gave them to you, and 
would make you feel rather embarrassed and ashamed if 
your selections were not heavy and learned and in keeping 
with the surroundings. I was always very much interested 
in those boys. Did they have a good time, I wonder, shut 
up all day in that gloomy old building, with thick octavos 
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for playthings and spectacled professors and bearded 
theologies for companions? Did they ever descend to 
marbles and leap-frog, after hours? 

People always took off their hats in the University 
library, talked in whispers, and walked about on tip-toe. 
In Linonia and Brothers you may keep your hat on your 
head, if you like, and speak just as loud as you please. 
Everything is cordial and open there. The books, small 
and of a variety of colors, smile on you from the shelves 
and you may go and take them down yourself and look at 
tbem, without a fear of stem attendants stalking up and 
telling you to put them back again. A rainy afternoon 
goes by very quickly, if you choose to spend it browsing 
among the old books in Linonia and Brothers. There are 
quaint three volume novels by forgotten authors, squatty 
fat books of extraordinary poetry, gossipy biographies, 
curious and rare periodicals. In the gallery are delightful 
books of travel of the old-fashioned romantic type, full of 
marvellous stories and wonderful adventures. Antique 
song-books repose in diisty seclusion and on some upper 
shelves stand rows of unremembered plays "as acted by 
His Majesty's servants, at the Theatres Royal, Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden," 

There is nothing dignified and scholastic about the 
smaller library, it is brimful of life and spirits. A tall 
P. G. is smiling over Herrick in alcove number seven, two 
tittering freshmen turn over the leaves of a book of cari- 
catures at the table. A pretty art student comes, seeking 
a love story, and she blushes just a little as she passes the 
tall P. G., and he begins another madrigal with the greater 
relish. The pleasant old gentleman at the desk, cheerful 
and brisk, seems the incarnation of the spirit of the place. 
Is it not because the books there open to a man a bright, 
wholesome aspect of life, an aspect which the ponderous 
tomes of its stately neighbor tend to obscure? The differ- 
ence between the two is the difference between the two 
uses of literature, and amid the irapressiveness and learn- 
ing of the one library it is right and good to remember the 
healthful, genial cheerfulness of the other. 

Edward BoUwood. 
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POPE AND LADY MONTAGU. 

THERE is, perhaps, no romance in all the realm of 
English literature which presents more features of 
interest and mystery than the intimacy which existed 
between Pope and Lady Montagu, the Anthony and Cleo- 
patra of English Letters. H it is indeed true that Pope 
was ever inspired by anything more than a friendly attach- 
ment towards Lady Mary, we can only smile at the 
expense of the poet and wonder at his droll absurdity. 
To the poor, little, deformed invalid the r6Ie of the lover 
could never adapt itself. " He wanted a nurse rather than 
a wife, and, if his infirmities might excite pity, pity is akin 
to contempt as well as to love." 

Besides these personal defects Pope was unfortunate in 
his surroundings. The sudden transition from a compara- 
tively secluded life to the questionable bachelor society of 
the day, the close intimacy with such men as Wyckerly, 
Bolingbrook, and Peterborough, could hardly have been 
expected to establish a high standard of sentimental feel- 
ing in the malleable nature of the poet. 

So dense is the mystery which surrounds this strange 
love affair, — as some have called it, — that we can learn 
almost nothing of the first meeting of Pope and Lady- 
Mary Wortley Montagu. All that we know is that Pope 
had just passed his twenty-sixth birthday. Nor is it 
strange that a young man at his age should have been 
impressed with the charms of a beautiful woman, for we 
must remember that the Lady Mary of our poet's ac- 
quaintance was no other than the little girl who, years 
before, had charmed the august members of the Kitcat 
Club by her innocent coquetry. To be sure, years had 
passed and this incident only lingered as a pleasant 
memory ; but she was still the same interesting character, 
except in so far as the beauty of the girl had developed 
into the brilliancy of the fully matured woman. Thus 
Pope found her, a charming woman, who, as the wife of a 
prominent statesman, had already been whirled away into 
the gay life of social London. 
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It is not until a few months later that our substantial 
information begins. Then we find Lady Mary leaving 
London and setting out with her husband upon an embassy 
to Constantinople. This is the opportunity which Pope 
seizes to begin that interesting correspondence in which 
we have such a strange medley of sound common sense, 
interspersed with the most startling effusions of old- 
fashioned gallantry. Indeed, so superbly does the poet 
play the part of the devoted lover, that at times we are 
half inclined to forget it is only acting and to attach a 
deeper significance to his professions than they could ever 
have conveyed to the fair recipient. ■ He admired; but 
never loved. His pretty compliments, his passionate 
declarations mean nothing ; they merely breathe the spirit 
of the times. Pope understood his position and he makes 
haste to define it in one of his very first letters. " What- 
ever I write," he says, " will be the real thought of that 
hour, and I know you will no more expect it of me to per- 
severe in every sentiment or notion I now set down, than 
you would imagine a man's face should never change after 
his picture was once drawn." 

To all of Pope's " high fustian " Lady Mary replies in a 
vein which does honor to her breeding and judgment. 
She must have realized that Pope was writing in a labored 
and affected style, for, utterly ignoring his absurd extrava- 
gances, she replies in long, interesting letters, full of 
admirable descriptions and humorous reflections upon the 
customs of the country through which she was journeying. 
Sometimes, the intrepid pains which she takes to check 
the ardor of the poet is almost laughable. A passionate 
letter, in which the writer tragically entreats, " For God's 
sake, madame, talk about yourself," elicits from her a 
thrilling picture of the bloody field of Corlowitz, as she 
had just before seen it, strewn with the unburied carcasses of 
men and horses ; another letter, in which the poet declares 
that her presence makes him envy the deserts and devasta- 
tions of Hungary, is rewarded by a pretty little descrip- 
tion of Lady Mary's eastern garden, surrounded by its 
enclosure of tall, dark cypress trees. 
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But. however ridiculous this high-flown sentimentalism 
must have appeared to an intellect as bright as Lady 
Montagu's, she represses her sarcastic amusement until 
almost the eve of her return to England. It is then that 
she gives free play to her raillery. During Pope's visit to 
his friend at Stanton, Harcourt, two rustic lovers were 
struck with lightning and found lying dead in each 
other's arms. Here was a grand opportunity for the poet 
and, dashing off a beautiful description to I^dy Mary, he 
encloses two touching little epitaphs, which he had com- 
posed in memory of the lovers. In her reply we first see 
the cold, keen, immoral side of the woman's nature. Hav- 
ing turned the fine phrases of the poet into the most 
merciless ridicule, she suggests that, perhaps, it was 
kindly done, for the next year might have seen a beaten 
wife and a deceived husband, cursing their marriage chain," 

"Now they are happj' in their doom 
For Pope has wril upon their tomb." 

Lady Mary had little divined the true disposition of the 
poet, if she thought that he would submit gracefully to 
humiliation at the hands of a woman. It is true that the 
intimacy still continued for some time after Lady Monta- 
gu's return, but there is every reason to believe that the 
wound rankled in the sensitive and spiteful nature of the 
man. Too cunning to reveal his secret, he even concealed 
it by new protestations of devotion. He persuaded her to 
take a house at Twickenham ; he even declared that he 
loved her. But the idle acting which did well enough 
when the pair was separated by half a hemisphere was less 
suitable when they were in the same parish. Pope had 
discovered that his lady's satire was as perilous as her 
beauty, and he maliciously pushes aside his dangerous play- 
thing, when it can no longer furnish him with amusement. 

Here their correspondence ceases, and we are left again 
in the region of unsolved mysteries. Nothing is known 
as to the cause of their unfortunate quarrel, and perhaps 
it is well that we cannot lift the veil. Almost before we 
realize it, the enraged poet dubs his forsaken divinity with 
the name of Sappho, and then rushes on to vent his resent- 
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ment by every gross and outrageous insult. The woman 
accepts the challenge and even stoops to cast back lam- 
poons against a petty enemy, whom she might have dis- 
comiited by a dignified silence. She taunts him with his 
personal deformities ; she ridicules his " wretched little 
carcass," which, she says, is the only cause of his being 
"unwhipt, unblanketed, unkicked." But the woman's 
nature is no match for the tireless, persevering, insatiable 
hatred of the man ; and a few years later, disgusted with 
the scene, perhaps more disgusted with herself, she leaves 
her native land, and apparently vanishes forever from the 
thoughts of the poet. 

A strange story it certainly is and, like all strange 
stories, it excites a multitude of feelings. Admiration for 
the man, pleasure in his untold wealth of originality ; love 
for a beautiful woman, pain in her indelicate pugnacity, — 
all are suggested by the names of Pope and Lady Mon. 
tagu. But there is one sentiment which is more abiding 
than the others. It is pity for a woman who will ever be 
misjudged and misunderstood, because she has been mis- 
represented by England's greatest poet. It was unfor- 
tunate that Pope could not look into the future. It was 
unfortunate that he did not know that the picture which 
he was then drawing of Lady Montagu's character was to 
be more lasting than Sir George Kneller's of her person. 
Percy C. Egglesion. 



TWILIGHT. 

The purple leaves are tossed about, 

Whirled by the sofilj' dying breeze. 

Through moss-grown avenues of ireea 
Still play the zephyrs in and out. 
Far up above. Ihe evening sky. 

Seen through the bare and swaying boughs, 

Assumes a golden hue. The brows 
0( yonder hilts in splendor lie. 
Long golden rays pierce through Ihe leaves 

And turn chem to yel richer hues. 

Wide, death-like silence soon ensues, — 
The twilight, by which Nature grieves. 

Eitr^m R. Wiaiani.Jr. 
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BLUE AND GOLD. 

We rode through Autumn's woodland wajs 

When all the hills were golden. 
When each shy leaf of Summer days 

The lints ai Fall embolden. 
When 'mid the boughs ihai o'er us lean 

Where bright the sunlight dances. 
The sky'^ deep blue floats in between 

The leaves' quick golden glances. 
In every held the golden-rod 

Glows 'mid (he purple aster; 
In meadows broad the sunflowers nod 

And blue and gold are master. 
The sun sank low. A purple light 

Laj o'er the darkened mountains, 
And on their crests a radiance bright — 

A mist from golden fountains. 
Ob Autumn, clad in blue and gold. 

Were there no other reasons, 
The colors worn by kings of old 

Would crown thee King of Seasons I 



W. Lloyd Xitckei. 



THE RESCUE OF MARIANNE. 

Sai. Youag man, have you challenged Charles, the wrestler? 
Orl. No, fair princess ; he is the general challenger ; I come 

but in as others do, to try with him the strength of 

my youth. 

—At You Like It. 

THE Fete de Neuilly was in full blast. The broad 
boulevard, stretching out from the Porte Maillot, 
was lined on both sides for over a mile with tents and 
booths of all descriptions. Circuses and theatres had 
arisen, like mushrooms, all in a night. The blare of trum- 
pets, the booming of drums and the clashing of cymbals 
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mingled with the hoarse cries of the showmen or the 
deafening clamor of a steam organ attached to a merry- 
go-round. Shooting galleries and lottery booths were 
crowded in together between greater canvases in which 
were to be seen all sorts of human and animal curiosities, 
extending from the fat woman or the human snake down 
to the vampire and the educated flea. Gymnasts and 
saliimbanques vr^Tt performing on all sides; jugglers and 
conjurors innumerable blocked the road ; gypsies and for- 
tune-tellers called for customers ; patent-medicine quacks 
extolled the virtues of their lotions, while peddlers and 
small venders of every conceivable ware cried their goods 
as they pressed through the crowd. The cafis were filled 
with merrymakers, and the tnarchands de pain d'ipice were 
doing a thriving business. Every one was talking, laugh~ 
ing, singing, and jostling his way through the crowd; 
every one was noisy and contented : — it was a genuine 
French fair, 

A mass of curious spectators had gathered in front of 
one of the largest tents, and stood gazing at the gaudy 
paintings that decorated the outside. It was in the early 
evening, at the time when the theatres were about to 
begin. On a platform, in front, lighted up by gasoline 
torches, that flared and smoked in the wind, three 
emaciated musicians in medieeval costumes were getting 
as much noise as they could out of a bass drum, a comet 
and a trombone ; while a small, thick-set individual with a 
black moustache and' dishevelled hair stood on a chair 
near the door exhorting the populace to come in and see 
the performance. 

" Prenez vos places, messieurs et mesdames !" he shrieked at 
the top of his lungs, "Prenez vos places! La representation va 
commrni^ ! Enlrss tout le monde .' f"a ne co^te que cinquante 
centimes pour voir les merveilles du sihle ! Venez voir lutter U 
grand Hrrcule de Strassbourg !" 

And, as he yelled, a constant stream of men and women 
from the faubourgs poured in through the entrance. 

This was the great " Theatre Blanchard," and according 
to the signs and pictures on the outside every one who 
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was willing to pay fifty centimes was promised a rare 
treat. There was Gourkoff, the great Russian dog trainer ; 
and Mantozzi, the tamer of wild beasts ; the " Belle 
Pkryne," who was unequalled as a rope dancer ; the inimi- 
table Sardinian brothers ; the fearless sword-swaliower 
from Turkey, and various other notables. But the greatest 
attraction of all was " Le Grand Hercule de Strassbourg" 
whose superior was yet to be found, — a giant who offered 
to wrestle with all comers, and who promised five hundred 
francs to any one who could throw him, or one hundred 
francs to any man whom he could not throw in fifteen 
minutes. 

At one comer of the tent, out of the way of the crowd 
stood a young girl, leaning against the frame-work and 
watching the passers-by in a listless sort of way. She was 
evidently one of the performers, for she wore pink tights, 
a skirt of tulle and spangles, and a red satin waist, a little 
the worse for wear; a pair of dilapidated velvet shoes with 
high heels encased her rather pretty feet. She had dark 
hair and large, dark eyes, which with her small and regu- 
lar features gave her a rather striking appearance. A few 
spots of rouge on her cheeks only served to accentuate 
the pallor of her thin face. She was evidently young, but 
the traces of a hard life were stamped upon her coun- 
tenance. 

Not far from where she was standing, two young men 
had stopped to listen to the orator on the platform. From 
their dress and appearance they were unmistakably for- 
eigners, — one of them a tall, broad-shouldered fellow with 
a frank, open face ; the other, not so tall or so athletic in 
build, and evidently several years the elder of the two. 

" Look here, Ordway," said the big one presently, 
" there is the first pretty girl I've seen to-night ; even you 
cannot deny that she is good looking," and he motioned 
toward the girl in tights and spangles. 

"By Jove, you are right!" answered Ordway, as be 
looked at the young woman; "she is pretty." 

The two men were standing near enough to the tent to 
be overheard by the girl, but they little supposed that she 
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could understand their conversation. It was, therefore, 
with no little surprise that they heard her say : 

" Monsieur should not make his observations in such 
loud voice." 

The young men started, and moved over toward the 
girl, who looked up and smiled at them as they approached. 

" You must pardon us," said Ordway, " but we hardly 
expected you would hear, much less understand, what we 
said. But we are glad to find some one who can speak 
English, eh, Lansing ?" 

" Yes, indeed," and he gazed at the girl with undisguised 
admiration. She seemed to feel ill at ease under this 
scrutiny ; looking up she asked : 

" Are you going to the theatre ?" 

" I don't know, — perhaps," said Lansing. " Do you 
perform? That would certainly be an inducement." 

" Oh yes, monsieur, I perform ; but not until later. I 
dance on the rope." 

" Then you must be the * Belle Phryn6,' exclaimed 
Lansing, for he had read the signs in front of the tent, 

" Yes," looking up at him sadly ; "they have called me 
' La belle Phryn&\" 

"Then your name is not Phrynd?" pursued Lansing, 
who seemed anxious to continue the conversation. "What 
is it?" 

" Marianne." 

" That is a pretty name. But, tell me, how does it hap- 
pen that you speak English ?" 

"Oh, that is a long story," sighed the girl, "and I am 
tired. 1 must go and rest before I dance. If not, I would 
tell you ;" and she started to walk slowly and despondently 
toward the side entrance of the tent. 

" Poor girl," said Lansing, compassionately, " you do look 
tired, and sick too." Then suddenly, " Are you hungry ?" 

" Yes, a little," answered Marianne ; and she smiled 
again sadly, as a tinge of color mounted to her brow. 
" But I do not mind — we get used to it in our profession." 

Lansing reflected a moment ; — then taking Marianne by 
the arm — a thin, bare arm — said : 
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" Come with me ; we will go to the restaurant over 
there, and while you are eating your supper you can tell 
me how you learned to speak English. Come on !" The 
poor girl hesitated a moment, but Lansing was so frank 
and generous in his offer that she could not refuse him ; 
and so they walked off together, Ordway had stepped 
aside during this conversation, hoping in this manner to 
get Lansing away the sooner ; but when he saw the two 
walking off together toward the restaurant he hastened to 
overtake them and find out where they were going. Lan- 
sing explained briefly as they went along, 

" You're crazy, Bob !" muttered Ordway ; but knowing 
that it would be useless to remonstrate, he followed along 
unwillingly behind his friend and the rope dancer. They 
entered the little restaurant next door and sat down at a 
small table. The place was full, but no one paid any 
attention to them. It was nothing uncommon for the 
people at the fair to see an actress or a circus girl in tights 
dining with two men. That happened every day. 

While the garqon was filling the order which Lansing 
had given in the best French he could master, Marianne 
chatted along merrily. 

" You are English, n'est-ce-pas f" she asked. 

" No ; we are Americans." 

" Americans ! then you must be rich !" and she eyed the 
two young men with undisguised wonder. 

" No ; we are not rich," said Lansing, laughing at her 
expression ; " we are anything but that." 

" Americans, and not rich," persisted Marianne ; " but 
all Americans are rich." 

" Then we must be the exceptions that prove the rule," 
put in Ordway, dryly. And thus the conversation went 
on. Marianne did not pay much attention to the elder of 
her two companions. Why should she? Lansing had 
been kind to her, and the other was merely present as his 
friend ; so she devoted herself entirely to her benefactor. 

Presently the waiter placed a bowl of steaming /oi-^iw. 
feu on the table in front of Marianne, with a large piece of 
fresh bread and some butter. The two men drank a bottle 
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of vin ordinaire, — it was the best the place afforded. And 
then, as thej ate and drank, Marianne told her story. 
Ordway, disgusted with Lansing for the whole evening's 
adventure, at first paid but little heed to what she was say- 
ing ; but, as the girl talked on, he gradually became inter- 
ested and was soon watching her as intently as was his- 
friend. She spoke slowly, in a low, sweet voice. Her 
English, of course, was broken and often faulty, but her 
manner of speaking was so gentle, so modest and so fasci- 
nating withal, that her foreign accent seemed a fitting 
accom paniment. 

" When I was a little girl, not yet fifteen, I learned to 
walk on the rope. My father was a man of the circus. 
He rode horses and jumped through the paper. He was 
in a very large troupe which travelled all over Europe; 
and when I could dance on the rope well, he took me with 
him, leaving ray mother alone at our village of Montigny- 
les-Pr^s. The circus to which we belonged went to Eng- 
land and there we had much success ; but our troupe 
finally broke up and my father and I played for a long 
time in London at a theatre. It was there that I learned 
to speak English. I pleased myself in London, but my 
father desired to come back to our sunny France, and so 
we returned to Paris, Here we joined another circus; 
and then, one night, my father was thrown from his horse 
and was killed, 1 left the place where we had been, but I 
did not have enough money to get back to my mother. I 
joined this troupe to work my way, for they said they 
were going to Rouen, which is not far from Montigny-les- 
Pr6s. That was two years ago, and they have not yet 
gone to Rouen. I have traveled much and here I am now 
again in Paris as far from home as before. That Blanchard 
— he is the/afro« of the theatre — has lied to me. My poor 
mother will think me a very cruel daughter because I do not 
come back to her; — poor woman, she is old and infirm," 

" But why don't you leave the troupe and go home ?" 
asked Lansing as the girl paused. 

" I cannot, Blanchard is a mean man, — i^est un vilain 
type I He forces me to buy dresses and costumes to dance 
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in, and keeps me owing to him. He and Schmidt, they 
make me stay." 

" The deuce they do ! " exclaimed Lansing. " Who is 
Schmidt and what has be got to say about it? " 

" Schmidt is the name of the ' Grand Hercule.' ' He is 
an Alsacian. He is the partner of Blanchard. He is a 
brute. Sometimes he beats me," and the poor girl, over- 
come, hid her face in her hands. 

"By George! Ordway," roared Lansing, "this is an 
infernal shame ! Do you mean to say, Marianne, that 
these miserable scoundrels keep you in debt and will not 
let you leave the troupe until you have paid them this 
money that they are robbing you of ? " 

" Yes," sobbed the girl. 

" How much do you owe them ? " 

" Oh, I do not know. They never do tell me. But it 
must be nearly one hundred francs. I can never earn one 
hundred francs — honestly ; and the brutes, Blanchard and 
Schmidt, they know it." 

At this juncture, a harsh voice outside, in the direction 
of the theatre tent was heard calling : 

" Marianne f Marianne ! OU es-tu done, Marianne f" 

The rope dancer jumped up from the table. " I must 
go," she said, drying her eyes. " Hear : they call me ; it 
is time for me to dance. Will you be here when I have 
finished," she asked, anxiously. 

" No," said Lansing, impatiently ; " I am going to the 
theatre." Marianne waved her hand in farewell and dis- 
appeared, 

A few moments after she had left, Lansing called the 
waiter and paid the bill. 

"What are you going to do now?" asked Ordway. 

"What am I going to do? I'm going in there and make 
that man Schmidt come to terms. The infernal, Dutch 
brute ! I don't care whether he is a Hercules or not !" and 
the young fellow's eyes flashed with anger. 

"What do you think you are going to do?" again de- 
manded Ordway. 
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"Well, I'm going in there and I'm going to tell him 
that I accept his challenge to wrestle any one who comes 
along, — and I'll throw him, if I have to wrestle all night!" 

"Why, you're mad, Bob! That beastly red wine has 
gone to your head ! The idea of your wrestling in a ten 
cent show for a tight rope dancer whom you have only 
known half an hour !" 

"Oh, there's no use talking about it! I'm going to 
wrestle with the ' Grand Hercule,' come what may. You 
need not come with me unless you want to," he added as 
they walked out of the restaurant. For fifteen minutes 
Ordway expostulated and argued in vain; he could not 
deter him from his purpose. As has been said, Lansing 
was tall, broad-shouldered, and remarkably strong for his 
size ; he had been an oarsman at college and had always 
kept in pretty good condition. In addition to these physi- 
cal qualifications he had unlimited grit, and therefore 
thought that he could cope successfully with the cowardly 
monster in the tent. All this, and more, he told Ordway 
as they walked along, so that by the time they had reached 
the side entrance of the theatre the latter was silenced, if 
not convinced. 

They stepped inside and asked to see Mr, Blanchard. 
They were told to wait by a call boy, who then disap- 
peared behind a curtain and returned in a few moments 
with the patron of the theatre. He was none other than 
the shirt-sleeved orator they had listened to out in front 
before they met Marianne. When Lansing informed him 
in his broken French that he had come to wrestle with the 
" Grand Hercule," the little Frenchman threw up his hands 
in amazement. He chattered away like a monkey at them 
for several minutes, telling them how foolhardy it would 
be to tackle the giant, — all of which was wasted on Lan- 
sing, for two reasons : the one, that he had made up his 
mind to fight; the other, that he did not understand a 
word the Frenchman said. When the patron saw that he 
was determined on meeting the Hercules, he shrugged his 
shoulders and told him to come with him, that he would 
provide him with a suitable costume. Lansing went, and 
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'Ordway, being left to take care of himself, went tip on the 
stage and stood in the wings. 

The Turkish sword-swallower was at the time on the 
boards putting wooden knives in his sleeves to the great 
admiration of the audience. Across the stage stood 
Marianne. She had finished her performance and was 
leaning up against a wing, her face flushed with her recent 
exertions. When she saw Ordway she came over to him. 
He looked upon her as the cause of his young friend's 
fool Hardin ess, and was harshly going to tell her so; but 
she spoke first, and so sweetly, that he did not have the 
heart to. 

"Where is the other monsieur?" 

" Down stairs," growled Ordway. 

" And what does he do there?" 

" Dressing." 

" Dressing?" 

" Yes ; he is going to wrestle with the 'Grand Hercule." " 

" He will wrestle with Schmidt !" she cried. " What 
for he do that ?" 

Ordway turned upon the girl, and looked at her fixedly : 
"What for? Young woman, if you want to know what 
for, I will tell you. He is going to wrestle for a moral 
principle." 

Marianne was so terrified at his manner that she could 
merely say " Oh !" and fled to the rear of the stage, where 
she sat down on a stool to wait for Lansing. 

It was not long before the young athlete appeared. He 
was stripped to the waist, and wore a pair of faded purple 
tights, black trunks and canvas slippers. Blanchard and 
Schmidt, whom he had evidently met below, followed 
him. Schmidt was a perfect giant and well deserved the 
name of Hercules. He had a coarse, hard face, heavy 
shoulders and great muscles that stood out all over bis 
body. He was attired very much as was Lansing, except 
that he had a blanket thrown over his shoulders. In the 
meanwhile the Turk had finished his meal of cutlery and 
the curtain had fallen. There had evidently been some 
understanding between the American and the showmen 
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while in the dressing room, for Blanchard soon stepped 
before the curtain and addressed the multitude. He an- 
nounced that an Englishman (the lower classes in France 
make no distinction between Englishmen and Americans ; 
to them, all Anglo-Saxons are Anglais), that an Englishman 
had presented himself at the tent and had accepted the 
challenge of the "Grand Hercule;" that there would 
therefore be a match between the two ; and that it would 
begin immediately. A furious burst of applause greeted 
this announcement. While the patron was speaking, 
Marianne came up to Lansing. 

" Why do you wrestle, monsieur?" 

He smiled and said that he would tell her when it was 
all over. " But please do not wrestle with Schmidt," she 
pleaded, "he is so big, so strong, so brutal, he will break 
you the back." Just then the curtain was pulled up and 
Blanchard summoned Lansing to the stage. Before going 
he shook hands with Ordway and with Marianne, who 
could scarcely restrain her tears. He was pale but deter- 
mined, and walked out with a firm step. 

The seats of the audience were arranged on an inclined 
plane, reaching from within a few feet of the footlights to 
the back of the tent, so that every one could see well. 
The place was crowded with men en blouse, soldiers, and 
representatives of all the lower orders of Parisian society. 
When the "Anglais" appeared they shouted and stamped 
and hurled remarks of derision and encouragement at 
him. Men of all countries like to witness a fight, but the 
Parisian rabble more than any. 

The " Grand Hercule " stood with his arms folded and 
looked disdainfully down on Lansing who appeared like 
an infant beside him. The patron was to act as referee. 
They were to wrestle five-minute rounds with two-minute 
rests, and if the " Grand Hercule" could not throw his 
opponent in three rounds he was to forfeit one'hundred 
francs. It is only fair to say, however, that the giant had 
hardly expected that any antagonist would present him- 
self that night, and had therefore been giving an exhibi- 
tion of his strength by putting up weights and juggling 
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with cannon balls for half an hour in the early part of the 
evening. Consequently he was not so fresh as he might 
have been ; but his confidence in himself was undi- 
minished. 

When the referee called time, perfect silence reigned in 
the tenL The two men shook hands and began to circle 
for an opening. The "Grand Hercule" tried at first to 
push his light opponent around the stage, but Lansing was 
so alert and active that he was able to keep well out of his 
way. When at last they did grapple, they struggled fierce- 
ly for a few moments and then fell. Whereupon the mob 
howled and cheered so vigorously that several gendarmes 
rushed in to see what the trouble was. The wrestlers 
were rolling on the floor, and remained there for the rest 
of the round, the giant having the best of it, but the 
American fighting with all the strength and grit there was 
in him. His antagonist, however, was too heavy for him, 
and had almost put his shoulders on the floor when, fortu- 
nately, time was called. This gave the rabble another 
chance to howl and cheer. They reviled the giant and 
cheered the "Anglais" with a thousand bravos, while they 
taunted the " Grand Hercule " for not crushing his pigmy 
opponent. The giant scowled at all this and stepped into 
the ring for the second round with a sullen expression of 
determination. He rushed at Lansing as though to bear 
him down by sheer weight ; but the American dodged, and 
getting a firm hold on the giant's neck, twisted it so sud- 
denly that he very nearly won a fall, and managed to keep 
the Alsacian in such a constrained position for the rest of 
the bout that he was unable to defend himself. The crowd 
was now no longer to be silenced. The spectators were 
standing up on the benches and making such a hubbub 
that people from the outside poured in by hundreds to 
witness the spectacle. The police could not keep them 
out, and soon the tent was so crowded that the spectators 
were packed close to the footlights. 

At the beginning of the third round Lansing looked 
pale and tired; but the "Grand Hercule" did not look 
much better. They both fought with more care and were 
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chary about grappling. The crowd was hooting and 
howling and urging them to take hold, and the referee 
was jumping around like^a madman. Finally they clinched, 
slipped, grasped again, swayed first one way and then the 
other. The giant tried to throw Lansing over his shoulder, 
but in so doing he gave him a chance to escape, and before 
any one could tell just how it happened, they were both 
sprawling on the floor with Lansing on top. The struggle 
was fierce, and it was hard to tell who had the advantage, 
but, again, time was called before either had gained a fall. 
Lansing had wrestled fifteen minutes without being 
thrown! The crowd was wild with excitement. They 
tossed up their hats ; and a shower of apples and oranges 
fell on the stage. The face of the " Grand Hercule " was 
as black as thunder, and his chest was heaving as though 
it would burst. He seemed tired out. 

" Diable" he murmured, " mais il se lord comme une 
anguille, ce gosse Ih /" 

Bianchard rushed up to Lansing and begged him to 
consent to stop the match for that night. Lansing at first 
would not hear of it. The patron thought he wanted the 
money and offered to double what he had already won if 
he would retire from the ring. Lansing thereupon said 
that the only condition on which he would stop wrestling 
was that Marianne be allowed to leave the troupe imme- 
diately. The patron of course was dumbfounded at this 
demand, and did not know quite what to make of it; but 
after having had a short conversation with Schmidt, in 
which they both gesticulated like maniacs, he came over 
and said that he would consent to Marianne's departure. 

The curtain was thereupon rung down in the midst of 
the curses and vociferations of the spectators. Bianchard, 
trembling with fear lest he should be assaulted, went be- 
fore the footlights and announced that the " Anglais " had 
won the hundred francs, inasmuch as the " Grand Hercule" 
had not succeeded in throwing him ; that this would con- 
clude the performance for the evening, and that the follow- 
ing night the "Anglais" would again wrestle with the 
giant of Strassburg. The crowd, partially appeased by 
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this promise of a second entertainment but still grumbling, 
then gradually dispersed. 

Lansing, utterly worn out, was dressing himself with the 
aid of Ordway. When he was ready he went to the 
" Grand Hercule," whom he found stretched on a cot, and 
told him that he did not intend to come back the next 
night as he had achieved his object, and further, expressed 
his opinion to him of a man who would ill-treat a woman 
as he and Blanchard had treated Marianne. 

"Ah, mon Dieuf tidei dt s'ireinter comme fn pour une 
femme" growled Schmidt as he roiled over and turned 
his back on the Americans. 

They found the rope dancer in her dressing-room, her 
eyes red with recent weeping. When they told her that 
she was free the poor girl was so overcome that she could 
hardly speak. She threw her arms around Lansing's neck 
and kissed him on both cheeks. Her gratitude was indeed 
so great that even Ordway was touched by it and spoke a 
few kind words to her. Then, after having arranged to 
meet Marianne at the railroad station the next day, the 
two men took ^fiacre and drove back to their hotel. 

The following day Lansing was so lame that he could 
hardly move. But he managed to pull himself together 
and, with Ordwaj', to drive to the Gare du Nord, where 
they had agreed to meet Marianne. They found her 
patiently awaiting them in the waiting room. She wore 
a black dress that had long since seen its best days, and in 
her lap, wrapped in a newspaper, she held all her earthly 
possessions. From beneath her skirt protruded the toes 
of the old, high-heeled velvet shoes. When she saw the 
two men she hastened to meet them, and as Lansing had 
already secured her ticket, they went out on the platform 
and boarded the train. Marianne was then comfortably 
installed in a second class compartment, and Lansing gave 
her final instructions about traveling. It was not long 
before the conductor came and closed the doors. Mari- 
anne was trying her best to be brave, but she could not 
keep back the tears as she thought of leaving her bene- 
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factor, probably never to see him again. The bell rang, 
the whistle blew, and the train started slowly out of the 
station. 

"Adieu/ et que Dieu vous b/nisse ! " were Marianne's last 
words as she sank back into her seat. The two Ameri- 
cans stood on the platform and watched a little white 
handkerchief that waved from her window until the train 
disappeared around a curve. 

That afternoon Lansing and Ordway drove out to the 
_/y/^ again; but the spot, on which the night before the 
" Thfetre Blanchard " had stood, was now bare and de- 
serted. A ievi gamins were playing leap-frog where the 
stage had been. During the night Blanchard and Schmidt, 
like the Arabs, had folded their tents and silently stolen 
away. Albert Lee. 



A SERENADE. 
O winds of heaven that wander 

Across the moon-lii sea '. 
O nightingale oulpouiing 

Thy soul in melodj ! — 
Hush, for mj lady sleepeth, 

While Ihe myriad eyes of night 
Keep watch with sleepless palience, 

And guard her slumbers light. 
The far away blue mountains 

Forever tower and lise 
To catch in the blush of morning 

The first glance of thine eyes. 
The fiiat stray threads of sunlight 

To ihy lattice window stray 
To wake, if they can, from thine eyelids 

The gleam of a purer ray. 
And as Ihe moon new- risen 

Has touched with witaid light 
The faintly glimmering landscape. 

And made its darlcness bright, — 
Even so thy life-star dawning 

Upon this life of mine, 
Has flooded its gloomy shadows 

With a radiance divine. 

fftmiy Jtiggt XatUfflu, 
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NOTABILIA. 



Any movement that tends to sink the pecuniary factor 
in college organizations and divorce their financial interests 
from their prime objects, is a step in the right direction. 
We note with pleasure the proposed action of the Glee and 
Banjo Clubs in consolidating and together adopting a 
constitution that we believe most admirable. We should 
like to see the papers and other college associations organ- 
ized upon a like basis. 

With exception of certain particular proceeds given to 
the Crew, the small surplus earnings of the Glee and Banjo 
Clubs have gone, heretofore, to defray the incidental ex- 
penses of their members. In consequence of this division 
of the earnings, the clubs have begun the season, in past 
years, without any of the funds required for their current 
expenses, and each manager, in turn, has been compelled to 
advance the two or three thousand dollars used for this 
purpose, thus incurring a financial risk which greatly in- 
creased the responsibilities of the position and in some 
instances very probably hampered the movements of the 
club. 

The constitution now proposed for the Glee and Banjo- 
Clubs comprehends a scheme by which the earnings of 
the club will be deposited as a reserve fund to the amount 
of three thousand dollars, which can be used each year as 
working capital, in place of that formerly advanced by the 
managers. No dividends are to be declared to members 
and after the clubs have thus accumulated sufBcient capi- 
tal all further earnings are to be applied to the assistance 
of needy and deserving students in the undergraduate de- 
partments. 

Our first impression of chapel. Freshman year, was some- 
what of a shock, and there is little reason to believe that 
it is any less disappointing to the spectator of to-day. 
Chapel undoubtedly has other than religious functions, 
otherwise we should vote to abolish the present custom 
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of morning prayers. So long, however, as the present 
system . of compulsory attendance does remain, it is but 
considerate for those who do not regard it as a religious 
exercise to respect the feelings of those who do, and 
refrain from anything that, though thoughtless in itself, 
may in any way annoy those who wish to attend to the 
service. 

Yale's name has always stood for a lusty, heartfelt sin- 
cerity that has become almost proverbial as the character- 
istic of our men, and it is a pity that the tone of an exer- 
cise in which the whole college unites and where outsiders 
receive almost their only impression of the college as a 
body, is so lamentably out of harmony with the strong, 
manly enthusiasm on which Yale prides herself. 

We can only sympathize with the choir, handicapped 
as they are in their efforts to make the music inspiring. 
Possibly if more men sang from their hymn books and 
fewer from their psychologies and texts of similar kind, 
the singing would be more what it should be in a congre- 
gation of eight hundred men. 

For our part, we fail to see why the underclassmen 
should be allowed to leave their seats, while the Seniors 
remain to bow to the President, The result seems to be 
that the Seniors feel it necessary to catch up with the rest 
of the congregation by a decidedly undignified rush dowD 
the middle aisle in the wake of the President. And the 
sight presented by the crowd which daily follows at the 
President's heels at the close of chapel scarcely conveys 
the impression doubtless intended in the ceremony of 
bowing to the President. It is in mockery of a spirit that 
we ought to respect and foster, so long, at least, as we 
honor one of the oldest of Yale customs. 

Good criticism is, perhaps, rarer than good writing 
here at Yale ; and the Lit. feels that it will be for the 
great good of the literary interest of the college if it suc- 
ceeds in its present attempt to get the criticism of the 
English Department on the contents of the Lit. each 
6 
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month. Such criticism, we feel, would be respected and 
valued most highly by every one and by none so much 
as by the writers themselves. 

We repeat the announcement already published with 
regard to competition for the Lit, Medal: essays si^ed 
with assumed names, and accompanied by envelopes 
similarly endorsed on the outside and containing the 
writers' true names, are due at 280 Lawrance, on or 
before the first day of December next. The committee 
of award will consist of Professor Beers, Professor Mc- 
Laughlin and the chairman of the board. 



PORTFOLIO. 



Oh, ipiril of Ihe silver light, 

That gloweth with Ihe letting sun. 
Oh, welcome harbinger ot night. 
Rare charmer of our weary sight, 

Before Ihe day is over, — 

Thy tremhling esseoce Soods the sky. 

Thy gentle calm, thy melloirnesB, 
'Nealb which the hean-strings quivering lie — 
And heart with soul join iu a sigh 

And perfect peace possess. a. b. h. 

1 like what Charles Lamb says about Quakers. Not 

that he says it in better language than he tells us of " The 
South Sea House " or " Roast Pig." These are all very ex- 
cellent, almost perfect in their way. But, somehow, his little 
'Sketches of Qu^er ways and Quaker principles possess a quiet 
charm which is pleasant and refreshing. 

Reader, I once revered a Quaker. He was a venerable man. 
His frame was iron ; but, like Lamb's sample of old Foxian 
orgasm, I have seen him, of a Sunday, " shake all over with 
the spirit." It was at such moments, as the old man knelt io 
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the midst of his little flock, that he appeared most saintly ; 
then a gentle tenderness would catch the soft, gray eyes, the 
voice would shake and tremble, and the face, a perfect picture 
of pious godliness, would beam the very language which the 
lips refused to utter. Still it was in his every day life that my 
good old friend proved himself the true man of God. To 
meet him at the house of the rich, to chance upon him in the 
hovel of the poor, — the one surrounding no more than the 
other could excite or surprise, for he was a " busy-body " and 
full of good deeds. To mistake him was impossible. His 
long, gray coat with its three-cornered, wingy-looking lapels, 
his high-cut waist-coat, his low beaver hat, such as only 
Quakers wear, made him a prominent and conspicuous figure. 
Surely no one in all the country round resembled Father 
Wickly. 

His house, — a snug little affair, — was completely isolated 
from the noisier portions of the town. An invitation to visit 
the old gentleman here was a mark of distinction which could 
never be declined. Perhaps, my good friend himself would 
receive you at the door, and, if he did, it would be with a shake 
of the hand which would banish all doubts as to the genuine- 
ness of your welcome. After this greeting, you were intro- 
duced to his wife, and you followed her into the parlor, think- 
ing that she was certainly one of the most demure and pleasant 
little bodies in the whole world. 

There was one way in which you could always please the 
old gentleman. It was to speak a kind word to his poor, old, 
blind dog. Then the good old Quaker's heart would open, 
and, laying aside all reserve, he conducted you through the 
house, exhibiting his other darlings : his flowers, his curtains, 
and his rag-carpets, wonderful works of art, which he had cut 
and wound and woven all himself ; nor would the old man be 
satisfied until you had taken a peep into his garden to admire 
his potatoes and peas and beans which had been planted at the 
full of the moon and were already half way up the poles. Is 
it a wonder that you were interested P Then, at last, when you 
had walked through the entire garden, you would return to 
the house, wonder at the lateness of the hour, shake hands 
again with the good old Quaker, and go away feeling that his 
quiet voice had acted upon you "as a ventilator, lightening 
the air, and taking off a load from the bosom." p. c. e. 
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To every man there comes a time when seclusion seem& 

sweet. The monks of the olden time sought it in their quiet 
monasteries that they might pursue their studies free from all 
earthly cares. In our day the lack of human sympathy often 
causes men to withdraw from others. Both these influences 
acting on the sensitive nature of Dante Gabriel Rosetti 
caused him to retire to a quiet village to pursue his studies in 
a picturespue old house, steeped as he was in the romance of 
the Middle Ages and unable to obtain from any one sufficient 
sympathy in his passionate interest in poetry, painting, mysti- 
cism and woman. Thus he preferred, in a sort of mystic isola- 
tion, with his divine conceptions, to cause the altars of 
the rural churches of Lancashire to give forth a radiance 
almost heavenly ; and a recluse, to execute in his picturesque 
home in Chelsea his conceptions of Saint Cecilia, with a 
coloring almost equal to the glow that nature's sun throws 
upon one of her sens at eventide. 

It is seldom that Dame Nature, generally so chary of her 
gifts, has bestowed her blessings so bountifully upon one man. 
For Rosetti is no less a poet than a painter. With him walked 
hand in hand along pleasant paths of sweet thought and high 
conceptions, the Muse of Poetry and the Goddess of Painting, 
each claiming him as her child and lavishing her bounties 
upon him. In him did these two powers sweetly blend, as 
when the sound of some sweet music arouses in the listening 
soul feelings of past joy, and yet of sadness, so intermingling 
as to form a union so sweet, one wishes it could last forever. 
So united that in his painting there is realism, as when the 
Goddess of Love looks out from the tangled roses and honey- 
suckles, while in his poetry, in the midst of mystic vision, 
there is imagery as in his " Blessed Damozel." We may well 
be thankful that heaven has granted a double flow from the 
sweet spring of his deep soul. That power was given him 
beyond mere vtrbal expression to make us sharers of his 
divine conceptions, for the highest emotion goes beyond 
speech, which is at best but a part of life's great poverty. But 
even in his retreat he could not escape the ills of life, and 
his sensitive and gloomy nature was made to suffer greatly 
from violent criticisms of his poems. Not perhaps until our 
century has passed away will the world fully appreciate the 
genius of this poet-painter who now lies buried in the old 
church yard of Birchington-on-Sea. t, w. 
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— Up under the gnarled old apple trees, just beginning to 
shed their blossoms ; now past the fragrant hawthorn hedges 
and moss-covered stone walls, from behind which our ances- 
tors worried the steps of the retreating enemy over a century 
ago ; now by the old colonial mansion to whose bullet-riddled 
walls the inhabitants still point with a pardonable pride ; and 
then sharply around the old "elm tree comer," leads the road 
to the village parsonage, a modest white cottage nestling away 
behind a cluster of firs. In the yard, the parson himself, in 
bis shirt sleeves and an old silk hat, is trimming his vines, an 
occupation wholly in keeping with his character and means ; 
indeed frugality is a necessity to one who gives away half of a 
small salary and supports himself and his invalid wife upon 
the other half ; for his salary composes his entire income, ex- . 
cept the annual dividend on one share in the railway that runs 
through the village. But the old gentleman is content, so 
long as his flock gives evidence of growth and expansion in 
spiritual and temporal affairs. Although as to himself, he is 
willing to trust to what the Lord will provide. There is an 
dement of nobility and beauty in a patient, compassionate, 
self-denying life like his, that causes us to feel all the more 
emphatically the imperfection and comparative selfishness of 
our own characters. 

Although the aspect of the parson's home was humble, one 
was always sure of a heart-felt welcome there and knew that 
the best of everything the place afforded was unstintingly 
laid open to his use, — to be taken advantage of or not at bis 
own option. But there was one place never to be neglected 
and that was the old haystack down in the orchard ; for there 
it was tbat I used to spend many an afternoon not so very 
many years ago, reading of Siegfried and Brunhildc, Arthur 
and Guinevere, Robin Hood and Maid Marion, or any old 
romance in poetry or prose, that I could lay hands upon. And 
when I had finished my book, I would He there with my hands 
clasped behind my head and look up into the sky, where the 
birds darted hither and thither, while big fleecy clouds floated 
lazily above me, drifting as I seemed to drift without a care, 
without knowing the real meaning of trouble, simply enjoying 
the unalloyed bliss of existence. There, in the midst of my 
boyish day-dreams, of great achievements with the sword and 
buckler and of friendly bouts with Will Scarlet or Little John, 
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there gradually came to me, as the days went by, broader and 
loftier ideas of life and Its meaning. I began to comprehend 
the vastness of knowledge and there, too, while the scent of 
the apple and pear trees and all the sweetness of spring was 
wafted to me, I acquired a love for nature and unconsciously 
at the same time a love for all that is beautiful in art, literature 
and music. w. w. 

The olden time seems to weave about itself an air of 

mystery and romance, so enchanting we are fearful lest we 
dispel it. How bewitching with its romance seem those 
golden days when good King Arthur came and Launcelot the 
mightiest of his Table Round. When valiant knights were 
eager to enter the lists for their fair ladies, before the flower 
of Arthur's court, upon the tourney field gleaming with the 
royal pavilions and banners with emblazoned arms. When 
Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat, guarded the sacred shield of 
Launcelot, or when maid and lover rode beneath some league- 
long grove to talk of love and tilts and pleasure. In the olden 
time a subtle charm seems to us to have hovered about the 
grand lords and ladies of the king's court. 

To-day it is not pomp nor power that awakens romantic 
feeling in the better classes, but the vine-clad cottage or some 
humble dwelling. Here Dickens found inspiration for some 
of his most fascinating tales. More poetry clusters around a 
cottage than a palace for one accustomed to luxury. T. w. 

For a long time the ancient literature of Wales has 

been hidden from men of learning. A deep silence, like that 
which reigned over the buried cities of central Italy, has rested 
over some of the most remarkable treasures in all literature. 
Only during the last half century, by the untiring efforts of a 
few zealous men, have many of these old productions been 
brought again to light. The Welsh poet, it is said, is the only- 
one who has " an eye that can see nature and a heart that can 
feel nature.*' The principal characteristics of his poetry is 
its originality. Its themes are found in natural character ; and 
its spirit is the spirit of the nation, embodied in song. Al- 
though nothing in this ancient poetry can be fittingly compared 
with the best productions of the Greek, Roman, and English 
muse, yet in reading it, we are ever delighted with its concise 
thoughts moulded into harmonious verse, and its brilliant 
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natural descriptions told io flowing and modulated sentences. 
About three centuries ago, at a famous congress of Welsh 
bards, was established a metrical system that has not its paral- 
lel in the language of any other people. Its characteristics 
are rhyme and alliteration — the rhyme being both final and 
internal. It owed much to a language which possesses rich 
resources of metrical harmony and poetic power ; sometimes 
gliding along in a rippling flow of liquid and labial sounds, 
and again bursting forth in rough, guttural tones, which are 
grand and effective. It had a powerful influence over the 
people, the sweet strains of the bards were ever stirring and 
inspiring in their hearts feelings of love and veneration. 
With what poetic fervor did they receive the productions of 
these enthusiastic masters ! In their lowly cottages on the 
mountain sides, or in their palaces surrounded by luxury and 
wealth, how many pleasant nights were passed by this earnest 
poetry-loving people in chanting the songs of their Taliesin 
or Gwilyn, 

If the yesterday and to-day of Wales foreshadow its morrow,, 
no prophetic tongue is needed to predict the future of the 
Cambrian. The logic of history leads to the unavoidable con- 
clusion that his ardent love for his language, his close adher- 
ence to the traditions of his ancestors, and his persistent indi- 
viduality must soon yield to the onward march of English 
speech and civilization. But must the harp so dear to his- 
forefathers also be consigned to the memorial chamber ^ 
Instead of chanting the praises of Arthur and Llywelyn, is the 
bard doomed to hymn those of Henghist and English heroes? 
Must English scholars banish Taliesin and Anenim from the 
realms of poetry, and leave the Arthurian legends for his only 
relics in literature ? His nationality may be lost ; his language, 
after existing more than three thousand years, may be doomed 
to perish ; but the example found in the symplicity and inno- 
cence of bis character will remain an eternal monument of his 
fame. R. b. s. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

In Metnortam. 

Levi Ives Bushnell, '91, of New HaveD, drowned August 8. 

Junior Promenade Committee 
Are McClung, chairman ; Bayne, floor manager ; Mullally, 
IvisoQ, Paddock, H. Cheney, Husted, B. Hollister, Floyd- Jones. 



Yale. . 
New Haven, 



Yale vs. New Haven, Oct. i. 



Senior Class Elections. 



Poet, Broatch ; Secretary, Gruener ; Orator, F, Brown; 
Historians, Green, Tweedy, Herod, Sears, Guy ; Ivy Commit- 
tee, Bovey, W. McClintock, Dalzell ; Class Day Committee, 
Hoppin, Hale, Childs, Bunce, Simpson ; Statisticians, Hall, 
Tilson ; Cup Committee, Brewster, Townsend, Witbeck ; 
Supper Committee, W. Simms, Harvey, Lillagorc, Lee, Sack- 
ett ; Triennial Committee, Blake, Graves, Walcott. 

Intercollegiate Tennis Association Officers. 
President, F. H. Hovey, L. S., of Harvard ; Vice-President, 
E. P. McMullen, of Columbia ; Secretary and Treasurer, J. 
Howland, '94, of Yale. 

Trial Tennis Tournament. 

The winners were : Singles, A. Parker, '91, J. Howland, '94, 

L. Parker, '92, Doubles, A. and L, Parker, C. and J. Howland. 

Intercollegiate Tennis Tournament. 

The finals resulted : Singles, H. T. Hovey, Harvard, first ; 

J. Howland, Yale, second ; N. H. Lamed, Cornell, third. 

Doubles, Chase and Shaw, Harvard, first ; A. and L. Parker, 

Yale, second. 
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Chicago Club Officers. 
President, E. S. Isham, '91 ; Vice-President, J. T. Hill, '91 S.; 
Secretary and Treasurer, G. Webster, '92, 

Exeter Club Officers. 
President, A. Lee, '91 ; Vice-President, R. Hilton, '91 S.; 
Secretary, W. B, Franklin, '92 ; Supper Committee, McClung, 
'93, Hammond, '93, Ewing, '93 S. 

Freshman Foot Ball Meeting. 
McCormick was elected Captain. 

Freshman Class Deacons. 
Academic — Cochran, Solley, Dodge, Smith, Stillman, Cham- 
berlain. Sheff.— McConnick, McLee, Treadwell and Ells- 
worth. 

Sophomore German Committee 
Are : Ives, Chisholm, Parsons, Vanderbilt, Roby. 

Fall Regatta. 

Single Scull race, won by B, Hodge, '93, time 6 min. 35 sec; 

Eight-oar Shell race, '94 vs. '93 S., won by '93 S., time 5 min., 

8 sec; Eight-oar Shell race, '92 rs. '93, won by '93, time 4 min., 



Lawrenceville Club Officers. 
President, N. McClintock, 'gi ; Vice-President, Jackson, '92 
S.; Secretary, Wolcott, '91. 

Base Ball Captain 
For the coming year is G. Calhoun, '91. 

Andover Club Officers. 
President, Thompson, '91 ; Vice-President, Clark, '91 S.; 
Secretary, Bayne, '9a ; Treasurer, J. H. Field. 

Freshman Boat Club Officers 
Are : President, C. Burr, '94 ; Vice-President, N. Burr, '93 S. 
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Fall Games. 
100 yards dash — Jones, '93, 10 4-5 sec,; Lasell, '92, second. 
One mile run — Curtiss, '94, 4 min. 44 1-5 sec {30 yds.) ; Wil- 
liams, '91, second. Two mile bicycle race — Howe, '93 S,, 6 
min. 35 sec. (75 yds.) ; J. W. Allen, '93, second (100 yds). 
Quarter mile run — Morse, '93, 56 a-s sec.; Van Slyck, '94, 
second (25 yds.). One mile walk — Bunnell, '91 S., 8 min., 7 
4-5 sec.; Bissell, '94, second. 220 yards dash — Lasell, '93, 
>3 4-5 sec. (2 yds.) ; Hackett, '93, second. Half mile run — 
Scovill, '93, 2 min., 12 2-5 sec. (15 yds.); Montgomery, '92, 
second. Pole vault — Ryder, '91, 10 ft. 2 in.; Van Slyck, '94, 
second. Running high jump — Lyman, '94, 5 ft. 3 in.; Trum- 
bull, '93, second. Running broad jump — Hackett, '93, 18 ft. 
5 in. (43 in.) ; Hammond, '91 S., second, iS fL 9 in. 

Foot Ball Games for October, 
October i — Yale, 8 ; Wesleyan, o ; at New Haven. 

" 4 — Yale, 18 ; Crescent A. C, 6 ; " Brooklyn. 
" 8 — Yale, 34 ; Wesleyan, o; " Middletown. 

" II — Yale, 26 ; Lehigh, o ; " New Haven. 

" 15 — Yale, 40 ; Trinity, o ; " Hartford. 

" 18— Yale, 16 ; Orange Athletics, o ; " E. Orange, N. J. 
" 33 — Yale, 33 ; Williams, o ; " New Haven. 

" 35 — Yale, 12 ; Amherst, o ; " Amherst. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

It ha* been Mi. Lowell's fortune to occupy, through moBt of his life, a 
double poBitioo in literature — and also, it seems to me, a unique poBitiOD. 
Manj writers have been poets as well as ciitics, or critics as well as poeu, 
or Gist poets and then ciilics : Mr, Lowell has been both poet and critic 
Longfellow wrote critical essays ; Edmund Gosse and Andrew Lang have 
written poems; Matthew Arnold devoted his earlier years to poetry, his 
laiei to ciiticism ; but in Mi. Lowell's case, between the two stjies there 
has been no gap, there seems to have beea little preference. Last month 
we noticed his essays, this month we notice the two volumes of his collected 
poems* which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have so far published. The volumes, 

*L<mtUi pMtital Worki. Vols I and IL Vols. VII-VIII, of Collected 
Writings. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale bj 
Judd. Price, ti.50 per vol. 
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KOtten up in the neat and aubttanlial siyle for which those publishers of the 
Tout tun eu riot vaiietj of hooks are so juslty noted, are headed bj a 
somewhat shadowy etching of the jouthful dreamer of Sir Launfal- 
visions— a sharp conlrasl to the staid and maltci-of-fact old gentleman who 
stands out clearl; in the steel-engiaved frontispiece to the Eisays The 
Srat volume contains poems down to about 1848, including A Legtndof 
Brittany, Prvmithtus^ Tht yision of Sir Launfal. etc.; ibe second is given 
whollj to Tlu Biglaw Papers. Works of rhis charactei are above the praise 
or blame of undergraduate 'pientices. " Vou are tickled by Tht Biglovt 
Papert and thrilled by Tkt Viiian of Sir Launfal? Well, so is everybody— 
and was, before you were born." 

When Tennjaon published In Memoriam [he public was taken by storm ; 
it was elegantlj perfect, and came just at the right time. The inBuence of 
modern criticism was beginning to be felt, and things never before doubted 
began to be called to question. "The group of poems which closed with 
' In Memoriam,'" says Froude, "became to many of us what the 'Christian 
Year' was to orthodox Churchmen." But exquisite as In Meintriamxs, 
I suppose there are few forms that worse bear imitation. A string of lyrics 
in which one mood — and that a gloomy one — reigns supreme, which have 
no organic connection except in feeling, which admit of no development, 
no climax, no treatment as an artistic whole, have a tendency, unless a 
master's handiwork, to become dull and monotonous, a barren land where 
no water is, and where the sand stretches mile on mile about one, broad, 
flat, and sombre, till the heart fails and one departs thence not to return. 
And while the writer of Tht In-nerltd Torch* has dune her best, by a varied 
metre and by the best use of her ra&ned lyrical talent, to avoid monotony 
and to lighten the burden of her song, the book is one we enjoy rather 
opening at random and tasting here and there, than devouring from cover 
to covet. There are, however, many delicate bits of verse sprinkled through 
the volume that have a pretty ring about them and tinkle in one's ears 
sometimes after the eyes have left the printed page. Here is one I 
remember : 

Tell me, is there sovereign cure 
For heart-ache, heart-ache, — 

Cordial quick and potion sure. 
For heart-ache, heart-ache ? 

Fret thou not. If all else fail 
For heart-ache, heart-ache. 

One thing surely will avail. — 
That's heart-break, heart-break ! 

Before we go further, there are two books by Yale alumni and ex-LiT. 
editors which deserve attention ; neither of them are distinctly literary pro- 
ductions, nor such books, perhaps, as the ordinary Lit. editor dreams of 
writing, when the lights are low and bis easy-chair becomes a ladder 

• Tlu iHverttd Torch. By Edith M. Thomas. Boston and New York : 
Houghioo, MlflUn & Co. For sale by Judd. Price, ti.00. 
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into the unknown (uture— but a few stony acres in ConDecIicut are 
worth a kingdom in Utopia ; and to see a book by an ex-LiT, editor is such 
a pleasant and unusual ibing (loo early productivity seems in so many cases 
to dampen later literary ardor) thai we feel like doing itothing but con- 
gratulating. 

The first is by WilJiam Trumbull of the class of '83, a pamphlet on Tkt 
PrebUm of Cain* It consists of a careful study of the nature, purpose, 
and effect of punishment, how it was iuBicted in the past, the reforms that 
have been made, the present methods of inSiction, and a brief outlook into 
the possibilities of additional reform. Those of us who have been listen- 
ing with horror to Mr. Kennan's accounts of Siberian cruelties, and who> 
because of these accounts, think of Russia as in the depths of mediseval bar- 
barism, may be somewhat surprised on reading the following account of a 
prison in this very state : " ' For more than fifty years there was in Connecti- 
cut an underground prison which surpassed in horrors the Black Hole of 
Calcutta This den, known as the Newgale prison, was in an old worked- 
out copper mine in the hills near Granby. The only entrance to it was by 
means of a ladder down a shaft, which led to caverns underground. There, 
in little pens of wood, from thirty to one hundred culprits were immured, 
theit feet made fast to iron bars, and their necks chained to beams in the 
roof. The darkness intense ; the caves reeked with flltb ; vermin abounded ; 
water trickeled from the roof and oozed from the sides of the caverns ; huge 
masses of earth were perpetually falling off. In the dampness and the filth 
the clothing of the prisoners grew mouldy and rotted away, and their limbs 
became stiff with rheumatism.'" This state of things lasted till 1837. 

The other is by John C. Bridgman of the class of 'Sj, and is entitled 
Briif Dtcla$HaliBns.\ A compilation of this sort must nowadays have rare 
virtues to attract much attentioit ; yet these " declamations " possess quali- 
ties which, it seems to me, place them above the very excellent average now 
maintained. In the first place the selections are classical monographs, 
chosen from the best sources with especial reference to dramatic capabili- 
ties ; also, the book contains two indexes, one complete and general, the 
other an author's directory ; and, finally, there is prefixed to each selection 
a condensed biographical notice of the author, with a statement of the 
source from which the piece was taken. 

tf anyone, desirous of becoming a playwright, is deficient only In the 
mechanical art of dramatic construciion, he need do nothing but master 
Professor Hennequio's little treatise^ on the subject, to become famous. A 
volume of less than two hundred pages, it is singularly complete, practical, 
and searching. Nothing is taken for granted: the writer begins with the 
theatre stafT— the manager, the assistant- manager, the stage-manager ; noth- 

* Tht PtvbUm e/CjtH. A Study in the Treatment of Criminals. By Will- 
iam Trumbull, Attorney at Law. 

\ Brief Declamalians. Selected and edited by Henry C- Davis and John C. 
Bridgman. New York : Henry Holt & Co. For sale by Peck. 

} The Art tf Playiorightiiig. By Alfred Hennequin. Ph.D. Boston and 
New Pork: Houghton, Mil9in & Co. For sale by Judd. Price, ti.aj. 
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iog is too well-known or too unimportant to be defined, described and dis. 
cussed in the fulleal and clearest way. When we have been infonned as 10 
how the stage is managed and decorated, we are told how plays are built — 
what kinds of plays theie are, of what parts each consists, of the various 
iSlcs, of the manipulation of tbe story, in short, how to write a play. 
Such an attempt to disseminate widely the principles of dramatic art ought, 
I think, to meet with Ibe hearty approval of intelligent Americans ; and the 
sincerest gratitude is due to Professor Hennequin, as to all who, by study 
of the Iheorv or practice of the art of playwrighling, have attempted to 
awaken that most magically potent of all institutions — whose long sleep. 

For the last week or so everybody has been laughing at tbe foolish (or at 
least foolhardy) appearance of the famous Mr. Ward McAllister in the 
uncongenial field of literature. Lifi, Puck, Judgi, and even the more 
serious papers cannot jeer too much at this leader of the four-hundred who 
has presumed to impose upon the long-suffering public, in a somewhat 
superior and dictatorial style, the unimportant events of his rather insignifi- 
cant career. Society as I Havi Found It* certainly cannot be called a literary 
success : but then it makes no pretensions in that direction. And so far as 
its reception goes, I suppose It is more flattering to be blackguarded than 
overlooked — 'tis better to be named a Snob than never to be named at all ; 
and Mr. McAllister has at least succeeded in kicking up a tremendous dust. 
But. seriously, the book may have some value in throwing a little light on 
that strange anomaly. Society, so long prevalent abroad, and now In this 
country beginning to raise its gold -en circled head. 

After this month's bard journey, perhaps (to borrow Mr. McAllister's 
metaphor) more corduroy-like than usual, we come at last to novels ; and 
first to Thi Tempting of Piscara,*^ a German novel of the historical type. 
The writer of an historical novel, especially if he be a German, is apt to be 
so carried away by the archaeological aspect of his subject that the descrip- 
tions become long-winded and pedantic, and the characters colorless lay- 
figures moved by the spring of historical accuracy and supported and 
padded out by innumerable foot-notes and certified allusions. And it is 
much to Meyer's credit that he has succeeded in keeping clear of such ex- 
crescences. He tells his story briefly and powerfully, with enough of his- 
torical setting to give it color, warmth and interest. The weak Duke of 
Milan in his crumbling castle, Morone the cunning chancellor, the traitor 
Bourbon, General Pescara himself, and above all his beautiful wife Vittoria, 
stand out against the local background (Italy oppressed and unworthy, yet 
vainly struggling), if not as actually living beings, at least as vital parts of a 
complete and perfect work of art. 

New York: Cassell 

f Th^ Tempting of Fetcara. By Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. Translated from 
the German by Mrs. Clara Bell. New York: W. S. Goltsberger & Co. 
For sale by Peck. 
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Though well prioled aod tolerably illuslnted TAt Upptr Ten'* appeals to 
one only by exciting almost uoqutdiGed nausea. The hero, a youth of the 
"Snobocracy" as Mr. Ballou would say, is cast off by his father for venturjnff 
to love the heroine Ami Due. But his faithful valet induces him to buy « 
ticket In the Louisiana lottery: lucky numbers are drawn and Van Dyne, 
armed with a fortune, sets out to find his temporarily lost love. This young 
woman Is meanwhile engaged in keeping company with the mermaids, Into 
whose dominion the cruel father of Van Dyne had cast her. Van Dyne finds 
her and carries her away from the haunts of her merdamsels. " Merdamsels " 
may easily be allowed to one who has transcended, in this one volume, half 
the laws of physics and physiology. 

Throughout the different series of this book are interspersed bits of 
moralizing and daubs of the most ingenuous flattery of certain notable 
Americans, among others Prof. Whitney of Vale. But in spite of all these 
devices, coupled with attempts at French style and finish, it has little ta 
raise it above mediocrity. j. w. B. 

It is a pleasure to turn from Mr. Ballou'a " American " novel to a book 
that contains an idea or two not shadowed forth In either Jules Verne's 
books or the KreuUer Sonata. Laeking Furthtr Saettoar^ Is a work in- 
tended to expose the defects of Mr. Bellamy's system. Ii is cast tn the form 
of lectures delivered by a Chinese professor to his American students, after 
the conquest of America by China. There is a tale told somewhere within 
the main current of lectures, a tale in which a woman figures. This, to re- 
lieve the somewhat weighty descriptions of Chinese warfare and Chinese 
admlnislialion, portrays America ia the twenty-first centuiy. 

Mr. Vinton's stand is decidedly against nationalism as depressing individ- 
uality far loo much. Moreover (he nationalist government Is weak in Its 
executive functions ; it cannot meet internal disorder nor contend success- 
fully with foreign enemies, who will be sure to take advantage of its help, 
lessness. 

Speaking of the imaginary nationalist government the imagiuaiy professor 
is made 10 say : "They realised that a man might work one hour a day and 
do nothing the other twenty-three hours, but they could not realise that * 
man might do nothing for twenty-three years and yet perform labor of In- 
estimable value in the twenty-fourth." These words, with much that pre- 
cedes and follows them, form an apt criticism of certain phases of this 
countiy's present naval and military policy. j. w. B. 



A FtUew of Trinity. By Alan St. Auhyn and Walt Wheeler 

Rand, McNally & Co. 
Tht Natural Speller. New York, etc. : American Book Co. 



* The Upper Ttn. By W. H. Ballou. New York: United States Book Co^ 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

"There is do color In the world, 
No lovely tint on hill or plain ; 
The summer's golden sails are furled, 
And sadly falls the autumn rain." 

And most of it falls in New Haven '. It is fortunate for us that we are, 
after a fashion, amphibians ; or else we should lead a very unhappy sort of 
life as we sat at the window, watching the heavy clouds drift slowly over- 
head, and listening 10 the drip, drip, drip, from the branches of the leaQesa 
elms. I can hardly imagine anything more dreary than a rainy day in New 
Haveu. The campus is deserted except for here and there a mackintoshed 
individual picking his way along the stone walks, or a crowd of men just 
out of recitation hurrying back to their entries, there to inslal themselves in 
comfortable chairs and defy the elements with a good book. Did you ever 
realize how much an easy chair adds to your enjoyment of a book ? I really 
think that if you took an average novel and gave it to one man who should 
read it silting In a straight- backed cbair, and to another, who should read it 
while be lounged in a comfortable arm-chair, his feet up on another,— that 
their opinions of the story would be verydi&erenL There is almost as much 
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science in reading a. book — and in this case the word " reading " is used to 
denote the physical rather than the mental effort of the reader — as there is 

in serving a dinner. 

But, to return to our rainy days ! We ought, in truth, to be accustomed to 
them now. Si. Elihu says that New Haven weather has always been the 
Game, — tearful — and he is old enough to know ! He claims that one of the 
conditions on which he accepted his canonization was that he should have a 
water-pioof halo, — so that the rain cotild not come through. I suppose. 

The Saint is really getting quite excited as the days roll by. The coming' 
championship games furnish him with food for unlioiiled conjecture ; and 
you know what an unquenchable talker he is ! If he was not so old, 1 really 
believe that he would go out to the field and play himself. As it is, his 
joints are pretty stiff, and he has to content himself with reading the papers 
that come to him, as he sits beside the steam heater, — for want of an open 
fire-place. He was reading the Advecatt, the other day, and as he turned 
the pages I noticed him smiie now and then. Presently he handed me the 
paper, saying. " They are not so very much ahead of us, up there at Harvard, 
after all, are they?" — and I read the following: " English is was in session. 
The students were sealed in difTerenl parts of the lecture.room, which, being; 
built to hold five times this number, looked almost empty. They were forlj 
or fifty in number, common-place looking young men, with sober faces beat 
over the themes they were criticising. My work was finished and I sat for 
some moments looking about the room. No one spoke, no one smiled, 
nothing broke the monotony but the rustling of paper, or, now and then, the 
step of a student as he returned his theme and went away. To the left of 
me a man was reading a little red covered book, and occasionally, leaning 
over till his head was close to his neighbor's, be whispered to him. and 
seemed to call his attention to different passages which had interested him. 
From time to time somebody yawned, but this was the nearest approach to 
a change In expression in the faces surrouoding me. It wag nearly twelve 
o'clock, and every once in a while some one turned hastily to glance at the 
clock, and hastily resumed his work. For the most part, however, they 
wrote without looking up, or read, with the ends of their pencils in their 
mouths. Everyone, even the professor looked stupid and bored. The 
whole room wore an air of dullness, which the sun itself, as it poured in at 
the windows, could not drive away ; so it slopped short at the upper row of 

To a Yale man such a scene seems almost impossible, but it is probably 
a very accurate description of the Harvard method of conducting recitations. 
or whatever such a gathering may be called, for it is hardly a recitation. 
This sketch (called by the Advacali a "College Kodak") is a sort of "pastel 
in prose." Such " pastels " in the college publications have been exceed- 
ingly numerous (as Li/t prophesied last spring that they would be) since 
the publication of that translation from the French of prose poems. Almost 
every college paper since then has printed a " pastel," but, (again, as Life 
prophesied,) they are most of them exceedingly poor. This is a style thu 
young writers are hardly up to ; but 1( is also a style that is most fascinating 
to them. These bits of sentiment read so smoothly that it almost seems a» 
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tikOugli thej had of their own accord dropped off the end of the author's pen. 

Itishud to realize sometimes, thai the easiest reading is the hardest wriiiog. 
Another item which amused the Saint was the Lehigh Burr's account of a 
lilerat; foot ball game. It appears that the exchange editor of Bethlehem 
stepped into the sanctum one day and found things in a tremendous uproar. 
The college papers were having it out among themselves In a more forcible 
waj than editorial quibbling ; 

" ' My ball ! ' screamed the Pmitiylvaniatt. ' Mr. Umpire, watch this 
mart holding me.' 'I'll slug you if you kick me again.' 'Watch him 
around that end.' ' Second down, righi here,' said the Yale Lit., jabbing 
our very best pen into the new table cover to indicate the spot, ' three yards 
to gain-' 'On side, BruKonian,' yelled the Nattaa Lit., 'I'll give the 
other side five yards if you don't keep on side.' We fairly gasped with 
amazement at this unusual scene, and Chen suddenly realizing that we had 
inadvertently left a foot-ball on the table we rushed forward and seized the 
much-abused object just as a pile of excited papers fell on top of it. 
'Time's up!' said the Yalb Lit. 'our side wins, IS to 4.' 'I don't care,' 
said the ComtU Sun, who had been playing against a back number of the 
Burr, '111 do jou up the next lime we play.' The YAtB Lit. smiled 
blandlj and made some remark we did not catch, but it must have been 
apropoi, for the Sun glared savagely at it and said, ' Yes, and I can thrash 
70U, too, at rowing, foot ball or anything you want,' and the Suh limped off 
mntlering to itself." 

This is certainly a novel manner of treating the exchange question, and 
the Burr deserves credit for it. The November Muse is sung to many tunes, 

of which this from the Trinily Tablet is quaint : 

VB THKBB CLAPDE THVNaBS. 

Of ^adde thynges, two there be, — 

Ay three ! 

Ye Wine we, singing. 

Sip; 

A Maide's redde Lip ; 
Ye Musick, sweellie ringing, 

To which gaye Dancers trip. 



Of sadde Thynges, too, there be — 

Just three ! 

Ye Ache of Swelling 

A darke Eye's Frowne ; 
And vain Regrels, up welling. 
Which Singing will not drowne. 

— Trinily Tabltt. 
7 
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Mctbinki I'll write a channiag rhjme. 

I go lo Phjilis ; bribe hei 
To sit ioi me in all her prtme, 
But who would waste that precious time 

In Ii7ing 10 describe her? 



Hark I Caa fOu hear the lark's first song? 

Fat to the dawn he's winging ; 
Some mirstlc word, my lad. I know 

To thee the strain is bringing. 
No need to tell — I know it well — 
He sings for thee, 

As ODce foT me, 

The song of Love's first singing. 

Why early from your bower, fair maid. 



To hear the sweet tc 


nes ringing, 


When the morning ki 


ses dimpled cheeks, 


And leaves Its crim 


on cIEnging? 


TIs in your eye, the r 


asouwhy! 


You came to hear 




Through day-dawn dear, 


That song the lark wa 


s singing 1 




~Naiiau Ut. 



On my desk a long-withered buttercup lies, 

Lies like a lustreless, saffron pearl. 
And lo ! as I look on its shrunk yellow eyes, 

I see in its chalice the face of a girl, — 

The face of a maiden whose wind-blown hair 

Blends with her deep eyes, richest brown, 
In an influence o'er me, a mystical snare, 

Which holds me, forgetful of all renown ; 

Forgetful of all save love and her 
And Ihe afternoon on a flower-decked slope 

When she gave me this same yellow sorcerer. 
This buttercup conjuring in me fond hope. 

And the hope which It conjures is this, — that I may 

From all of her lovers selected be. 
E'en as she chose from her yellow bouquet 

This flower, gold-challced, and gave It to me. 

— Haroard Adveeati. 
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A DISSERTATION ON GOING HOME FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 

LIFE takes on a different aspect, when looked at 
through the spectacles of senior year, from what 
it bad when we first gazed at it with the smoked glasses 
of our freshman days. Since then we have worn away a 
good deal of the dust that obscured our vision, and ex- 
perience has raade our eyesight clearer. Perhaps we do 
not possess that fiery ardor which once burned so bright 
within us; and although we may have a few more strings 
to our bow, we do not stretch the arc with any greater 
strength or with as much enthusiasm. 

Can you remember, reverend Senior, how you felt, three 
years ago at this time when you were thinking of going 
home for Christmas, and how you pictured to yourself 
the awe that your personality as a college " man " — and a 
Yale man, at that ! — was bound to inspire in the breasts 
of those fair ones with whom you used to play hide-and- 
seek only a few years before? Can you recall how, on 
reaching home, your breast heaved with pride when a 
strang'cr asked you what college you attended? And 
vol- LVI. 8 
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how, afterward, when asked to what class you belonged, 
you inaudibly muttered " Freshman," in the hope that 
your questioner might perhaps misunderstand you and 
take you for a sophomore ? 

Yet, after all, you were proud of being a freshman. 
You knew, of course, away down in the bottom of your 
heart, that a freshman, no matter how important a person- 
age he might be in his own immediate family, was really 
not at the top of the heap in the social organization of the 
university which gave him an existence. But still you 
felt that the fact that you had attained the dignity of being 
even a freshman implied a definite amount of learning on 
your part, and assuredly the ability to pass certain exten- 
sively advertised examinations which for years you had 
looked upon as almost impassable barriers on the road to 
fame. What few conditions you might have you kept 
carefully concealed from the public gaze. Yes ; you were 
proud of being a freshman; and in your own private 
apartments you proclaimed this fact aloud. This, indeed, 
was very laudable. Everybody has to start at the foot of 
the ladder, and it is no disgrace to tread in the footsteps 
of greater men who have gone before. It may perhaps 
be temporarily unpleasant ; but who ever reached the des- 
sert without first tasting of the soup and the fish ? I have 
even known people who had to take a pill before the 
soup! 

I think that, as a rule, all freshman are proud of being 
such. That is what makes a good class. Self-apprecia- 
tion, to a certain extent, is good ; and is often to be pre- 
ferred to self-depreciation. In the case of this lower 
order of underclassmen, it is good that they have a little 
appreciation of themselves, for it usually happens that no 
one else has any for them. 

I believe, nevertheless, that nine out of ten men who 
graduate, if asked what year they would rather have over 
again, would unhesitatingly pronounce in favor of fresh- 
man year. The reason they give is that everything was 
so new to them then, and that they enjoyed it all 
so much. They undoubtedly did. I know we did. We 
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went home at Christinas time loaded up to the brim with 
wonderful stories of college life, and we took every oppor- 
tunity which offered to inflict them on our friends. In 
accordance with that true Yale spirit which we had 
already commenced to imbibe, we possessed a commenda- 
ble respect for our superiors in learning, to wit, the upper- 
classmen. We were furthermore not ashamed of acknowl- 
edging this, — a fact which aroused unconcealed disgust in 
the hearts of the afore-mentioned fair ones, who did not 
see why we should allow ourselves to be "trampled on, 
even if we were freshmen." Our views of being " tram- 
pled on " and theirs were evidently at variance. Of course 
we did not like to have them look at it in the way they 
did, but we could not help it ; we could not explain to 
them that intangible and indescribable something which, 
in the short period of our stay in New Haven, had made 
us really appreciate that we did not after all occupy such 
a very important office in the welfare of the universe, or 
even of the university. To make up for this little mis- 
understanding, however, we were studiously careful, in 
talking of them, to call the captains of the teams by their 
nicknames and to speak familiarly of the professors and of 
all the well-known men in college. This gave the impres- 
sion, at least, that we were a part of the great whole 
which constituted the college. 

Nevertheless, with all these little disadvantages, — which 
we, however, did not consider as disadvantages — we looked 
with feverish anticipation across the examination schedule 
to the day when we should go home. We had that nat- 
ural and unquenchable desire to appear in our native heath 
for the first time as a "college man." And when at last 
we did get home, we had attained unalloyed bliss. To 
my mind, there are few things in college life superior to 
the freshman's first vacation. He enjoys it thoroughly, 
and all there is of it. 

What a difference between the going home to our first 
holiday and the going home to our last! Now we have 
become confirmed grumblers. If everything in the last 
few days of the term is not fixed exactly in accordance 
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with our ideas, we decry the faculty and call aloud for the 
rights of seniors. We arc given an inch and we want an 
ell. We are just as anxious evidently to get home as we 
were in freshman year. But it is a different feeling that 
inspires us now. We feel that it is to be our last fling, 
and we look forward into another winter to see visions of 
ourselves bending over an office desk, or occupied in some 
such other pleasant and invigorating pursuit. 

We are meek now in comparison to what we were as 
freshmen. Then, if we had been invited during the holi- 
days to spend a month of the coming summer at a friend's 
house by the sea-side, we should, like gentlemen of leisure, 
have hemmed and hawed, in an undecided way, before 
giving a reply. Now, roost of us would jump at an offer 
of three dollars a week for July, 

We used to spend our time in those earlier days in mak- 
ing plans; and when we left New Haven we said to our 
classmates, " I'll see you at home ! " We do not say that 
now ; we know better. We know that the probabilities 
are we shall not see a college man until we get back to 
New Haven, — unless perchance we meet one at a dinner. 

We have lost a great many of our illusions. We have 
grown wiser. But, alter all, does our wisdom compensate 
us for that loss ? Do we not, the more we know, feel like 
saying, with Gray, that " 'tis folly to be wise ? " 

But philosophizing is hardly in order now. The pres- 
ent calls more for greetings and merrier pastimes. We 
can enjoy these just as much as we could of old, even if 
we have had a few more of them. And if those same fair 
ones we have already spoken of will receive us at home as 
they have so often received us before, — why what more 
could we desire? Albert Lee. 
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THE CALM. 

Art thou weary of blowing, O breeze. 

Over the wild sea-strand ? 
Or hast thou found in the whispering trees 

A sweeter thing to be fanned 7 
For there is no breath on the sullen seas, 

And the waves are at peace n\tb the sand. 

My boat is a-drifting out on the bay 

And the surges come in from the sea. 
Rolling along in an idle way 

With never a breath from ihee ; 
And ever I watch for the ocean's spray. 

But its bosom rests peacefully. 

Ah, I know of one whose bosom heaves. 

And whose tendet, loving eyes. 
Though her longing heart for a lover grieves. 

Are blue as the morning skies ; 
And her tears like the dew on the henna leaves, 

Id the valleys of Paradise. 

Strange it was that I dreamed last night 

Of sailing over the sea. 
Strange that my heart should have been so light 

Mourning for her and thee, — 
Ob, heaven grant that my dream be right. 

And bring it again to me ! 

An thou weary of blowing, O breeze. 

Over the wild sea-strand ? 
Art weary of blowing among the trees 

That love so much to be fanned 7 
For there is no breath on the sullen seas, 

And the waves are at peace with the sand. 

X. M. Giiii. 
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BYRON AND HIS LETTERS. 

THERE is a certain infatuation, a species of stolen- 
fruit enjoyment, which we always experience when- 
ever we are allowed to read the letters of such a strange 
and precocious genius as Lord Byron. So multiform in 
his character, so contradictory in his attributes, he ever 
stood in a sort of double aspect before the world. To 
society he was simply insoluble. It could not understand 
the peculiarities of his nature and, although charmed for 
a time by the weird grandeur of his poetry, it eventually 
judged him as stem and restless as the sombre products 
of his own imagination. There were very few men who 
ever comprehended Byron ; those who knew him best 
composed that little circle of friends to which he was 
accustomed to indite his letters. 

This reticence of Byron's, this desire to live apart from 
all except his friends, is a moral infirmity which marks 
the whole course of his young life. Some attribute it to 
the age in which he hved ; others find its cause in the 
gloomy environment of his early childhood. "The poet's 
own lameness, the domestic troubles of his home, the con- 
stant quarrels between his parents, the terrible family 
history which he often heard repeated, the lonely castle 
in which his early years were passed," — all these circum- 
stances naturally gave a melancholy bent to the sensitive 
nature of the youth, which even years could not efface. 

Thus we find the young poet at his entrance into Cam- 
bridge University, — the period at which his corres- 
pondence begins. Perhaps, at this time, he appears even 
more melancholy than usual, for it was a dreadful change, 
that departure from his beloved Harrow and the intro- 
duction into an entirely new sphere of life. " When I 
first went up to college," the young man writes, "it was 
a new and heavy-hearted scene for me : firstly, I so much 
disliked leaving Harrow that, though it was time (I being 
seventeen), it broke my very rest for the last quarter with 
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counting the days that remained. I always hated Harrow 
till the last year and a half, but then I liked it. Thirdly, 
I was so completely alone in this new world that it half 
broke my spirits." In this woeful little description, it 
seems as though we can discover something more than 
the prevalent feeling of homesickness which is always 
experienced upon the first entrance into a great univer- 
sity ; we seem to realize that the youth is not so much 
embarrassed by his contact with new scenes and faces as 
he is grieved by the loss of old ones. So it always was 
with Byron, His friendships were nothing less than 
passions, and, however much he " hated " Cambridge at 
first, we are not surprised to soon find him again forming 
attachments as warm and romantic as ever those at 
Harrow. 

Some of the first glimpses which we catch of the young 
English poet through his letters reveal him in rather 
a ludicrous and compromising position. Lady Byron, 
whose irascibility was well known even among her neigh- 
bors, had been indulging in one of her customary out- 
bursts and, provoked by her son's passive civility, she had 
finally attacked him with the poker. The young man was 
obliged to retreat and, going to a friend's house, he at last 
decided upon a flight to London, in the hope of baffling 
pursuit. But, however carefully the young lord had 
endeavored to conceal all traces of his flight, his " amiable 
Alecto " discovered his place of refuge, pursued him to 
London, where they met, and, " after an obstinate engage- 
ment of some hours," Byron finally proved himself the 
victor. 

How much effect these troubles with his mother bad 
upon the mind of the poet it is difficult to determine. 
Sometimes it seems as though we must attribute to them 
much of that desperation — it was nothing less — with 
which Byron now took his "gradations" in the vices and 
gave himself up to all that career of dissipation which the 
laxity of Cambridge discipline allowed. He takes pride 
in describing his life as a whirlwind of vice ; in another 
letter, he pictures Cambridge as a "villanous chaos of 
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din and drunkenness, nothing but hazard and burgundy, 
hunting, mathematics and Newmarket, riot and racing." 
And yet, there is one all-absorbing passion which we can 
trace all through these scenes of debauchery, — the love 
for art and poetry. This is what we cannot understand 
in Byron ; the fine arts should have increased his admira- 
tion for the pure and beautiful and restrained bim from 
those degrading passions which intoxicate for a season 
but leave an enduring remorse. 

Nor was mortification long in coming to the young 
debauchee. His course once finished at the university, he 
sallied forth into the world only to find himself the victim 
of such a degree of criticism that he was soon glad to 
leave his native country and set sail for Greece. In the 
East Byron's heart grew younger, and there are no 
pleasanter memoirs of the two years abroad than his 
letters to his mother. They are not loving letters ; 
they are scarcely cordial. That this should have been 
the poet's disposition towards such a mother we cannot 
be surprised, — but that, in spite of this unfortunate 
estrangement, he should still have administered to her 
amusement, not only by the frequency of his letters but 
by their pleasing and dainty narrative, is something which 
we are bound to honor and to contemplate with pleasure. 

The friendship with Tom Moore, which sprang up soon 
after the return from the East, is one of the most agree- 
able attachments of the poet's whole life. The ardor with 
which he surrenders himself up to his new-found friend, 
the exquisite deference and enthusiasm which, pervade 
the whole tone of his letters reveal a natural warmth of 
temperament which we seek in vain in the cold and color- 
less passions of his later years. It was an unaccountable 
friendship. Byron was reckless, precocious, and solitary ; 
Moore, gentle, crude, a thorough-going gentlemen. Both 
were literary, and there can be no more interesting cor- 
respondence than of two such Titans. And yet, as we 
read it, we cannot resist the feeling that Moore was the 
greater gainer of the two ; it furnished just the inspiration 
and incentive which he needed. " I want, and the world 
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expects," Byron writes, " a longer work from you." 
Thus he ever importuned his friend and, never doubting 
for a moment Moore's ability, he sought to draw him out 
and to overcome his strange and unnatural diffidence. 
This is magnanimity to the world ; another letter shows 
the great poet's magnanimity to his friend. " It may be, 
and would appear to a third person, an incredible thing, 
but I know that you will believe me when I say that I am 
as anxious for your success as one human being can be 
for another's, — as much as if I had never scribbled a line. 
Surely the field of fame is wide enough for all ; and, if it 
were not, I would not willingly rob my neighbor of a rood 
of it." 

Just as the poet could never metamorphose himself in 
his poetry, so in his letters he could never conceal the 
real joy or sorrow of the hour. In his correspondence is 
threaded the whole shadow and sunshine of his life ; we 
see here reflected all he thought, all he loved, all he 
hoped. The letters which were written during the few 
brief months of his honeymoon are light, airy, almost gay ; 
soon they grow cold and formal, a feeling of gloom and 
weariness creeps in, until at last, deserted by his wife at 
the very time when she should have loved. Lord Byron 
seems plunged into the very depths of despair. 

There is no tragedy comparable to that which follows, 
for it is the tragedy of the poet's own heart. A second 
time Byron leaves his country and, following for a time 
the course of the Rhine, he finally passes down from 
Belgium into Italy. It is not until he reaches Venice that 
he severs the last link which binds him to his home and 
surrenders himself to that course of libertinism which the 
world can never forgive. He is no longer English ; he is 
Venetian. The dark lagunes, the strange, marble palaces, 
the great, silent gondolas, the luxurious sensuality of the 
place — all these harmonize well with a soul which is 
poetic and, at the same time, desperate. A true Vene- 
tian, Byron has his intrigues, his amorosa. First it is a 
Mariana, " the wife of a ' Merchant of Venice,' as pretty 
as an antelope," as the poet describes her, "with large, 
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black, oriental eyes and a long postscript of graces, vir- 
tues, and accomplishments ;" the next flame is Margarita, 
an ignorant woman of the " bel sangue " of Venice, and 
with passions like a primitive savage. So Byron descends 
to the bottom of the abyss. The only thing which could 
save him was his love for the Countess Guiccioli, and this 
is the only pleasant feature of all his Venetian letters. 
This beautiful Countess not only awakened in his bosom a 
love for virtue, but she also inspired him with a love for 
Greece and glory ; she not only taught him how to live, 
but she showed him how to die. 

A few more letters remain ; they conclude Byron's life 
and begin his death. Besides the melancholy interest 
they possess as being the latest from his hand, they are 
also precious because they prove that neither illness nor 
disappointment, neither vexation nor a broken spirit could 
induce the poet to abandon the great cause of liberty and 
Grecian independence which he had once espoused. " If 
anything in the way of fever, fatigue, famine or otherwise 
should cut short the middle age of a brother warbler, I 
pray you remember me in your smiles and wine." This 
is what we find in almost his very last letter to his old 
friend Moore. Six months later the great poet is dead. 
Percy C. Eggleston. 



DESPONDENCY. 

Dreafilj, drearily drives the rain 
Over the melting snow ; 
Cbeerlesglr sighs the chill east wind 
With a cadence sad and slow. 

O'er me it comes like the funeni dirge 
Of the wimer cold and white, 
Casting no hope to the spring that will come, 
With no thought of a time more bright. 

D. T. ffmUimitaii. 
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AN EVENING WALK. 



ONE evening, a short time ago, while sitting on my 
window-seat disgusted with my own stupidity and 
general uselessness, I decided to take a walk, with no other 
fool along to bother me. Perhaps, if I had a very nice 
time, and felt so inclined, I would write some verses about 
the rising moon, the autumn wind and that sort of thing, 
of which I am really fond. 

The night, of course, was all that could be wished. Be- 
fore me the road stretched on into the blackness : over- 
head the stars twinkled from a sky clear except for a few 
filmy clouds in the east; the breeze sighed through the 
half-naked trees and rustled among the dead leaves ; every- 
thing was fitted to encourage sentimentality. For some 
time I walked on in a poetic mood fancying I found com- 
panionship for my sorrow in the leaves that were whisper- 
ing complaints to the wind for their death. I passed a 
dismal pool — the sort of place they drown themselves in, 
in stories— and made up weird legends about it. Soon 
after I had turned to come home, the waning moon rose 
and shone out through the light clouds and the branches 
of the trees, sadly grand. As I walked on I reflected that 
perhaps that beautiful fancy about my companionship with 
the leaves did not express a real feeling. I decided not to 
write a poem about it as I had intended, and was com- 
forted by the thought that I was doing something noble 
in not using my pretty idea ; so I walked on, feeling ex- 
tremely virtuous, composing verses about the night in 
general, which came very readily, and soon reached my 
room and sat down to write ; but it was all gone. I could 
not remember a single verse, nor could I write anything 
which seemed more than nonsense. After working in vain 
for some time, I gave it up and began to read ; but before 
I had read half a dozen pages of a very good essay it 
wearied me. Feeling dreamy and sentimental I took 
down a volume of Mrs. Browning. Three lines disgusted 
me. My mind was out of tune. Nothing could please 
me. Suddenly it occurred to me that a good thing to do 
when you are tired is to go to bed, and I did so. 

D. T. Huntington. 
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A CYNIC. 



IN an uptown club of New York, much frequented by a 
coterie of lively, witty men — ^journalists, critics, artists 
and clever men of leisure, the servants were passing with an 
unusual, nervous quickness, in awed silence, through the 
halls and up the soft carpeted stairway of the sumptuous 
building one morning not long ago. They had suddenly 
left their work of removing the traces of the merry crowd 
which had filled the place with movement and laughter 
the night before, and the large rooms wore even more 
than their usual morning air of forsaken loneliness ; the 
blinds pulled down, and only the faint, weak light of early 
day showing the disordered chairs and tables, scattered 
cigar stumps, cards and glasses here and there. All the 
attention of the whispering, hurrying servants was directed 
to the rooms up stairs where a witty, well-liked, but rather 
dissipated, young journalist of rising fame had his handsome 
bachelor quarters. There, on a heavy bedstead, in the 
midst of the rich furniture, was stretched a pale, motion- 
less form, over which the doctors were bending; and be- 
hind them the servants crowded watching wistfully their 
vain efforts. There was an odor of coal gas in the room. 
One burner of the graceful brass arms that reached out 
on each side of the glittering dressing stand, had been 
open, turned beyond the point of shutting off the gas so 
that it had escaped. Finally the weary doctors rise from 
their still patient, and with a sigh that shows their satisfac- 
tion at having finished all any one could possibly do, de- 
clare the man dead indeed. The drapery of the disordered 
bed is straightened out. That something on it is restfully 
composed, and a sheet covers it with its clean fresh folds. 
How quickly the hurrying, swelling rumor spreads 
out over the city from this hushed room. It is dis- 
cussed in the clubs ; compassionate and sneering remarks 
are bandied about, and long columns with sensational 
headings appear in the papers. The newsboys shout 
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the thing out. It is hallooed from one end of the town to 
the other. There is a great deal of praise of what the 
dead man had done, of his wit, versatility, clever political 
tirades, neat criticisms, and then, strangely enough, of the 
dainty children's tales this blas£ man of the town wrote so 
well 1 There is not a little scandal hinted at, even in his 
eulogy, and a great deal more, false and true, is talked and 
laughed about in the clubs. Among his papers, unfinished 
attacks on public men, unfinished columns of political 
praise, unfinished notes on the latest sensation, there is a 
curious story, autobiographical perhaps, — at any rate the 
scenes of that hushed room form a remarkably appropriate 
closing for this unfinished tale. 

"There was once upon a time a cynic, who, though he 
had all that a generous, impartial Fortune could bestow, 
was a most dissatisfied and perverse-spirited individual. 
He was not a grumbling, shabby cynic like those who de- 
fend their own carelessness, sham, and failings by throwing 
a peppery dust of sharp words into the eyes of their neigh- 
bors. He was a finished cynic, who could write an article 
for a magazine or brighten up the heavy page of a news- 
paper with a clever column, and was a fairly genial, social 
sort of a fellow. Now. and then he produced a very 
delicate, sharp bit of cynicism which all real cynics could 
understand and enjoy. The common crowd never sus- 
pected him. 

This cynic came from the country. His parents were 
honestly pious and hearty New England people, who lived 
on a small farm, and were hardworking but happy, and 
filled with religious hope. The boy, not a cynic then, be 
sure of that, had a free, happy, simple holiday all his boy- 
hood, with few tasks and fewer lessons. The crowd of 
youngsters, like himself, usually ragged and always dirty 
and happy, played ball, marbles, or flew wonderfully built 
kites in the spring ; and during the summer took a playful 
part in the harvest, splashed and kicked in the cool river, 
or roamed about the country in all manner of fun and mis 
chief. When great, white snow drifts covered the fences 
and turned the smaller trees into fantastic mounds, there 
was great coasting, and fine times on the ice when the 
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great, rough, wood and iron skates had been finally secured 
with a bewildering tangle of twine and straps. 

In the summer the young fellow regarded with admira- 
tion and wonder the few city people who came to his 
native country village. He had watched the trains where 
they ran along the mountain side, across the valley from 
his home. He had watched the great rafts from up in the 
far hills, as they came sweeping down the broad, bending 
river ; and as they disappeared with the shouting crews of 
rivermen, he felt wild with a desire to follow after them 
into the great city. 

The village school taught him little but names and 
figures. He was a boy of large imagination and consid- 
erable shyness. An indefinite fear of ridicule prevented 
him from asking many questions. He read a little about 
this great outside world in children's story books, and 
listening very carefully when people talked about cities 
and such things, picked up many ideas common and un- 
common, with which he built the great fairyland of the 
world. And he modeled the world after the large, free 
figures of his imagination. Everything was heroic. Great 
men, whom he heard of, he venerated as the sublime per- 
fections of humanity, making the life of each, one high, 
aspiring, unselfish, successfully attained dream. The 
journalist who made their newspaper, the great authority 
of the village (it was, in truth, a miserable country edition 
weekly) he pictured to himself as a powerful, kindly giant, 
endowed with wisdom and foresight which he conde- 
scended to reveal to the country by sending this precious 
sheet from his great city castle, whose towering height 
was filled with rolling, stamping monster-machines work- 
ing at his bidding. 

When he went to the little white church with green 
blinds and a short, undeveloped little tower, he imagined 
the tiny house of worship like the tender colored shoots 
he saw come out of the soil, and afterwards watched as 
they grew strong and large and took on firm color. The 
large, high-towered cathedral of his story-book was the 
grown plant I He pitied the white haired, feeble minister, 
a kindly, well-loved man, and wondered he did not seem 
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to regret that he could not preach to great admiring 
throngs in the magnificent city church. 

He imagined the society of the city, of which he saw 
such respectful mention in the paper, the most elevated, 
high-minded assembling of all that was noblest and grand- 
est, and longed for a place there. He imagined the law- 
yers as brilliant, highminded men of rhetoric, learning and 
honor ; the doctors, as polished examples of perfect wis- 
dom, frankness and honesty ; the public officials, as public 
servants, proud and faithful in their unselfish service. 

He pictured the streets as nearly all large, clean, filled 
with strong and handsome vehicles, and lined with pleas- 
ant, happy homes ; the theaters, the exponents of art ; 
poverty, a poetic contrast that was of slight oppressive- 
ness to any, and infinitely useful to story tellers ; crime a 
despised, seldom appearance of depravity that shocked 
everybody. He imagined his manhood a tower of strength 
and an unconquerable power of conquest that should 
bring all that was honorable and worthy of love to his lot. 

In short he was an idealist, innocent, perhaps a simple- 
ton. When he went to the city at last, hopeful and burn- 
ing with honest zeal, his dazed senses could not understand 
the dismal facts of dishonesty, dirt, shabbiness, hypocrisy 
and open, shameless crimes that were forced on his atten- 
tion. For a time he struggled against it. He had ob- 
tained a situation on a newspaper. The evils, the selfish- 
ness, sham, lying, deceit and meaness of all he saw ate 
away his heart, his truth. 

He was successful and reached a place considered envi- 
able in that fawning crowd ; but one bright hope of his 
childhood had more joy in it than all his success could 
bring to his wearied soul. He had imagined that women 
were the highest, purest, most honest, most open and 
beautiful in mind and soul besides being fairest in form 
of all that was worthy of love and worship. That he 
would find one at some time, who should bring all this 
excellence to him. When he reached the city and attained 
his position, he clung to that belief above all others, blind- 
ing himself, for he found too late that * * * " 
Charles R. Holdm. 
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VERBUM SAPIENTIAE. 

When 1 waB young, my Friend, 

Or younger,— for a smiie wreathes your aweet lips 

And lingers on the brim of sweeter eyes — 

The very sum and end 

Of all my actions was obejed command. 

Not I the naoton boy that sips, 

Careless, the dews of Paradise. 

My life lay in my father's hand. 

And now? Ah ! now I send 

To thee this message from the mazy ^ajs 

Of manifold existence 'mid the din 

Of toil and time, I lend 

Unto the wind-harp of ihy life a strand 

Plucked from my own : In manhood's days. 

Though all be strange and changed within. 

Our lives lie in a Father's hand, 

HuhiTt Wetmtre WtlU. 



THE PASTOURELLES OF THE XII CENTURY. 

"How life is but a flower 
In the Spring time." 

— Ai j/vu Lite U. 

AT the full blossoming time of medieval poetry, — while 
the Provencal troubadours were touching their lutes 
to the love-songs of the South, while grey bards were 
singing the wonderful tales of Arthur and the Holy Grail 
on the high coasts of Brittany that look out on the Northern 
sea, when all Normandy was ringing with the deeds of 
haughty knights — strains of a lighter poetry were begin- 
ning to be heard from the quiet old province of Cham- 
pagne, a land suited to be the home of light love poems 
and ballads of the Spring time ; a land of sunny days and 
cool delicious nights, of vineyards and waving fields of 
grain ; the country of the happiest of the people of " France 
la douce." 
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From this pleasant Province came the earliest notes of 
lyric song; we cannot here rate the perfumed love-lays of 
Provence, but songs from the heart of the true French 
people. Up to the beginning of the twelfth century we 
find nothing lyrical ;— but few echoes of the grand sonorous 
medieval Latin hymns, and some dull tales in a mixed 
jargon of Latin and Norman. When all at once, as it 
seems, in these first few years we begin to hear faint lyrical 
murmurs from this sunny land of Champagne ; and soon 
a full outburst of song. It is a bright original poetry, 
with nothing of the tedious medieval length and diffuse- 
ness, nothing of the grotesque and harsh qualities of the 
older poems. Delightful reading this for all time. And 
more than this, these songs are all that is left to give us a 
glimpse of the brightest side of medieval life, they shed a 
sudden light on the happiness, the sunshine, the careless- 
ness of it all, and help us to forget for the moment the 
sadness and gloom, the dark background behind this pleas- 
ant picture. 

But, after all, there is a flavor of the medieval quaint^ 
nessin these pastourelles. Even these lightest and grace- 
fullest products of the Middle Age have something of the 
old sameness and uniformity. The subject is always the 
same in the hundreds of these little poems we have left to us. 

Of a spring morning the knight or the poet rides early, 
down green lanes and by sunny fields ; and soon he sees a 
pretty maiden alone tending her sheep, and the while 
weaving a garland of Hlies, perhaps ; or tripping daintily 
over the grass ; or oftener singing some old musical refrain 
about her love. And Sir Knight being gallant and amorous 
withal, comes up lightly to our maiden -, and, her hands 
being well busied in weaving the flowers, or in holding up 
her skirts above the dewy grass, and her thoughts being 
the pleasant far-away thoughts of love. Sir Knight steals a 
kiss. And our maiden may be merry and coquettish and 
begrudges it not ; or, perhaps, she is shy and frightened, 
and Sir Knight must needs go away rejected. 

And yet, however simple and monotonous this subject 
may be, so varied are these charming poems that one 
9 
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never tires in the reading of them. Their beauty and 
charm is not in the subject but in the light touches by the 
way. 

To my mind the prettiest feature of these pastourelles 
is their delicious feeling for nature, for nature in her sun- 
niest happiest aspects. In the opening we feel the low 
light of the early spring morning. We can see the long 
green lanes, the broad meadows, the fields red and white 
with wild roses and lield-liUes, the cool open woods of 
Champagne. The joy of the country people in the beauty 
of the flowers, wind-flowers, daffodils, daisies and many 
others; their child-like delight in the song of birds are 
seen in these light touches. And, through all, the pleasure 
in the open sunny country, clear skies and pure air. We 
find much to remind us of this in Chaucer, with his love 
for the fields 

"Wban comen is the Male, 
And tha.1 I here the foulcs singe." 

But even Chaucer seems bookish and sophisticated besides 
the Pastourelles. Better compare our ballad poetry with 
its Sherwood forest and its good English country scenes. 
It has, as the Pastourelles have, the half unconscious 
delight in nature. 

" In Somei nttao the shawes be sheeoe 
And the leves be large aod loage " 

But it lacks the beauty and delicacy of the French. It 
has the fine hearty English joy in deep green woods and 
high winds. But there is a sweetness of repose about the 
French picture that is peculiar to the pastourelle. 

Besides, the scene is dramatic. The picture of the 
maiden in the field, the description of her light move- 
ments is always a pretty one. And there are charming 
touches, which sometimes rise into a deeper coloring. 
Her red lips, her rosy cheeks, her merry face, her feet 
white against the green grass are always prettily told ; 
but, sometimes, they tell of her fair pensive look, of her 
voice sweet and passionate, of her eyes of " the blue or 
the vair." We always hear her singing some old song. 
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or a light musical refrain ; which is a chief beauty of these 
poems. Often this is but a few half meaningless words, 
with some faint far oS perfume about them. But, some- 
times the true French daintiness is shown in a pretty turn 
of thought. Can anything be prettier than these lines 
with the refrain ? 

"Troisfolslabalsai, 

Et elle sokes puis ue dist 
'Jamais n'amerai 

Nullui de cuer gai." " 

The music and melody, half unconscious, of these 
Pastourelles is beyond anything in later French literature. 
But after all, the peculiar charm consists in their sim- 
plicity, and fresh joy in life and beauty. They must have 
been a sunny people, full of brightness and mirth like their 
own wine. At least, we catch but few glimpses of the sad 
side of their simple lives from these poems. Sometimes 
we hear a little of the cold of winter, but only to show 
why the birds are singing so joyfully in the Spring. Their 
joys and sorrows partook of this light and sunny character 
just running over the surface of their lives ; — and their 
love too, as unlike the intense glowing passion of the 
South, as their lilies are to the red rose of Provenge. 

But the blossoming time of the Pastourelles was only a 
short hundred years. The influence of this subtle personal 
poetry of the South was felt through all northern France. 
The old form was lost. We have a host of Ballades, Ron- 
deaux, Virelais, Motets, and so on endlessly. Melody is 
no longer natural and unstudied, but artificial and sought 
after by the most intricate subtleties of versing and 
rhyming. We have left to us a multitude of poems from 
the earliest chansonettes and sirventes down to the host 
of cavalier poets from Machault to Charles d'Orleans. 
And these poems are by no means all stiff and artificial ; 
though marked by a graceful affectation, we can still hear 
the fine ring of the Pastourelle of the old days, giving a 
faint color of age to this frail but graceful poetry. 

But the Pastourelles are interesting not only for their 
intrinsic beauty, nor yet for their influence on the later 
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pre-Renaissance lyrics ; they hold a unique position in all 
the French medieval literature. 

The great characteristic of this literature, as of the art 
and architecture of the Middle A^es as well, is the mighty 
rough-hewn energy in it all. Sometimes this is harsh and 
forbidding ; it renders the humor strange and grotesque ; 
even in the forms of most grace it is still felt as an un- 
modem quaintness. 

It may rise to grandeur, when lighted up by the intense 
medieval feeling for color ; as where Roland dies at 
Roncevaux. No one can fail to see the power in this 
literature, but it is only by deep intimacy with it that we 
can feel the sweetness and romantic beauty of it all. But 
these little poems give us at least a passing glance at this 
brighter side. For surely the Pastourelle is the fairest 
product of the sweetness of medieval poetry. 

W. E. Dwight. 



THE UNFINISHED SONG. 

An aged Pod took with tender grasp 

The lyre which ofl had soothed his rounger grief. 

And now once more be hoped to find relief 
Eie Death should claim hiro with its fearful clasp. 
And on its strings with loving touch he lajs 

His hand ; and forth there comes so sweet a stnin 

That carries back his memory again 
Unto his younger and his happier days, 
When cares were few and life became not bligbl 

Bj thought or fear of death ot anj woe ; 

That happy lime seemed not so long ago 
When everything In nature did delight. 
And as the Poet mused, a peaceful smile 

Stole o'er his wrinkled features, and he strove 

To check the tears of mingled joy and love 
Which in his eyes began to rise the while. 
And now he plays a song of rapturous chann 

Which speaks to him of conquered pain and death : 

But ere he is quite done, his fleeting breath 
Departs and leaves him in an holy calm. 

Geergi DenUmt Mergmt, Jr, 
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THE MERMAID TAVERN. 

Souls of Poeis dead and gone, 
Whai Elysium have ye known, 
Hippy Geld or mossy cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 

—Ktott. 

THERE is nothing that sets the fancy a spinning so 
as a walk through the crooked streets of London, 
poking about the quaint old inns and taverns. About 
them gather the charm and mystery of the old world. 
The spirits of the men who were accustomed to meet 
there, seem to hover tenderly about their familiar haunts, 
as if loathe to leave. Under the charm of olden times 
these little narrow winding ways seem no longer rude or 
barren, but pleasant paths for thought and revery, rich in 
their associations, where the past and present meet. The 
old taverns almost seem objects of pity, as they stand in 
the midst of the hurry and bustle, relics of bygone days, 
their companions all gone. The wandering students of 
the Middle Ages first made them their Bohemia and gave 
them a social place. Isaac Bickerstaff and Will Honey- 
comb knew of the good times to be had at the clubs 
formed for " goodly fellowship " in the old taverns, in 
Queen Anne's reign. And the old places seem to be still 
under the spell of the poets, wits and men of learning 
whose rendezvous they were. 

Perhaps no tavern was so rich in old time associations 
as "The Mermaid," on Cheapside, with its Elizabethan 
windows looking out upon the goldsmith shops, hard by 
the White Cross and Conduit, in the shadow of the tall 
spire of St. Mary le Bow. 

At first many of the beaux esprits gathered there to enjoy 
their rich Canary. Here we would find Thomas Lodge, 
iioia whose " Rosalynde " Shakespeare took the hint for 
his "As You Like It," telling, in a man of the world 
fashion, his tales of travel. And the clever, fearless Nashe, 
the Eng'Iish Aretino, paying his tavern bills by his wits. 
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In those tavern gatherings was Robert Greene, the erring 
Reverent, with the story of a melancholy life, and poems 
of tender pathos, whose death perhaps Shakespeare had 
in mind when he wrote the story of Fallstaff's, Oft-times 
no doubt the tavern coterie would be surprised at the wit 
and teaming of a certain young man, who was just becom- 
ing known as a poet by his " Venus and Adonis." " Rare 
Ben Jonson," with shaggy hair, and huge body is sure to 
swagger in, bubbling over with wit and Latin. 

Then the rough Jonson becomes more convivial, and a 
club is formed at the Mermaid. "Romeo and Juliet" is 
sufficient of itself to give Shakespeare, with his wit and 
fancy, a place among the chosen number. Beaumont and 
Fletcher 

" two greal consul poeis all th[ngs swayed 
Till all was English bome or English made," 

and SO were fitting members. 

Never has roof sheltered such a company as did the old 
tavern. Its rafters resounded with the mirth of masters, 
with whom the whole world delights to laugh. There 
was heard 

"wil Ihat mighl warrant be 
For Ihe whole cily lo lalk foolishlj 
Till that were cancell'd." 

Had we been idlers about the tavern, how eagerly would 
we have watched the great men at play, and caught their 
most trivial sayings. But what grand things did these old 
walls hear in those wit combats between Jonson, " like a 
Spanish great galleon, built far higher in learning," and 
Shakespeare, " like an English man-of-war lesser in bulk, 
but lighter in sailing, taking advantage of all winds by 
the quickness of his wit and invention." So brilliant were 
they, Beaumont exclaims, 

"What things have we seen 
Down at the Mermaid ! heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 
As if every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put bis whole life in a jest." 
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It is pleasant to fancy the company gathered in the old 
tavern. Jonson, "The Master of the Merraaid " and founder 
of the tribe of Ben, that best abused of all men, assumes 
the genial dictatorship. And no doubt his talk would 
grow monotonous were not Shakespeare there. We can 
imagine him accorded a place by Jonson's side, with 
his broad brow and lithe figure, his speeches sparkling 
with all the humor of his own Falstaff. What a charm 
must the creator of Romeo have possessed, with his 
tender humanity, his sweet humor and gentle laugh. 
There too was Beaumont and Fletcher, " two full, con- 
geniall soules." And at these lyric feasts was " kynde Kit 
Mario " with his fascinating personality, yet destined to 
die a rival over bought kisses. Here in fancy we shall 
leave them. And in fancy only, for the old tavern, like 
the great men of its time, has vanished too, and the trav- 
eler to-day can scarcely find the spot where the Mermaid 
stood. Tkornwell MuUally. 



NOTABILIA. 

Oume beni 
Sine poenft 
Tempus est ludeodi ; 
Venit hoia, 
Absque mora, 
Libras deponendi. 

—Old miiday Scktol Song. 

We cannot help feeling, to-day, as we begin St Elihu's 
Christmas sermon, some of the same old boyish exhilara- 
tion at the thought of vacation and home, that must have 
inspired this indifferent school-boy Latin. Possibly you 
may think St. Nicholas de trop in the company of St. 
Elihu and his congregation. True, he comes but once in 
a twelvemonth : but he brings his own atmosphere with 
him, and consequently he is always at ease, no matter 
what the society. Certain we are that St. Elihu has never 
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yet refused one of his contributions, and surely no college 
man will question his right to sit among the most welcome 
and honored of the NoiabUia. 

As for St. EHhu, we believe he welcomes a holiday as 
heartily as the rest of us, and, Saint though he be. is as 
glad to leave the editor's table with its load of mental 
pabulum for the Christmas board groaning under the 
weight of food physical as any old monk of the middle 
ages to turn from Liber Codex to Liber Bacchus. 

Christmas means going home — for most of us: and that 
is one of the luxuries we leam to appreciate at college ; 
no matter how delightful college life may be. It means 
the easing of the myriad heartstrings that stretch their 
tiny gossamer arms from countless homes and center iu 
this one community — cobwebbing a continent. Christmas, 
to be sure, means a host of things for hosts of people. 
For us it means term-bills and examinations as well as a 
great deal of masculine shopping; it means much deep 
and anxious consideration, awful moments of helpless 
indecision, and in the end a motly assortment of all the 
many absurd articles we think our sisters want and our 
brothers ought to have — not to mention the presents we 
give the family because we want to use them ourselves. 

But if our taste is sometimes excruciating and our con- 
ceptions of feminine wants mistaken, it is one of the faults 
we share with our sex in general; and it ought not to 
make Christmas any the less happy to know that our 
offerings will ultimately go back to the store in exchange 
for something else for which somebody has always been 
" crazy." " Pretty " and " lovely " are not masculine 
adjectives, anyway, and we had best be reconciled to the 
sad truth of the matter ; for men, we are told, never can 
leam to shop. 

But as far as our Alma Mater is concerned, and as a 
matter of fact, it must be confessed, her share in our 
Christmas shopping heretofore has given us little anxiety 
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— the question of taste can be set aside : there is no doubt 
as to what would most acceptably replenish the old blue- 
stocking for all the wisdom and knowledge we are taking 
home with us. And it is in behalf of Alma Mater's stock- 
ing that we make the appeal with which this, like every 
other well regulated sermon, shall end. 

On the first of January the committee in charge will 
issue a second appeal to the graduates of Yale for contri- 
butions in support of the Yale Alumni University Fund 
Association, organized in June last for the purpose of 
establishing a fund for the general uses of the University. 
Of the seven thousand graduates now Hving, those who 
have in any way repaid the University for the actual cost 
of their college education are the rare exception. Doubt- 
less many who are financially able to do so have never 
realized that their college term bills fell far below the 
actual cost of their tuition, or that yearly increasing num- 
bers does not necessarily argue the financial independence 
of the University. To such as these and to many who 
may hesitate to offer to the University the small amounts 
they can spare, the Alumni Fund Association offers an 
opportunity to contribute in any amount directly to the 
support of their Alma Mater. And if such graduates 
repay but the half of their actual indebtedness to the 
University, the Alumni Fund will afford Yale an income 
of more than a quarter the amount of the total revenues 
of the University, to-day, with all its departments. 
» # * 

Now while we doubt whether even this amount would 
reduce the size, or the frequency, or even the unnecessary 
promptness of our term bills, it might do away with some 
of the many vexing little parsimonies we undergraduates 
know so well. It might, for example, make safe the 
passage from Theology to The Arts by bridging the sea 
of mud that yearly destroys so many soles between 
Divinity and the campus; possibly it might enable the 
treasurer to cash our checks, as in former years ; so that 
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after all, it is not entirely to disinterested motives that we 
appeal when we ask the undergraduates to say a good 
word for the Alumni Fund and use what influence they 
have, and it is a good deal — at home, to save a sugar-plum 
or two for Alma Mater's stocking. 



Whether the final decision of the faculty to open the 
competitions for the Ten Eyck Prizes to the entire Junior 
class without the restrictions of -the old Junior Exhibition, 
was in any measure due to the appeals of college senti- 
ment, or not, certainly the thanks of all four classes are 
due the faculty, and especially the members of the English 
Department, for the action they have taken in making a 
change which we believe will be as beneficial to the literary 
interests of the college as it is gratifying to the students. 
« * * 

During the first fifteen days of the month, before the 
publication of the Lit., the editors are slaves to the muse, 
and in no state to answer the catechisms of anxious authors. 
Contributors are requested to defer their inquiries until 
after the appearance of the magazine. 
* * • 

All contributions for the January Lit. are due on or 
before January first, at 7 East 33d St., New York. No 
contributions sent elsewhere or arriving after that date 
will be considered. 
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The sexton is bent and feeble and old, 
And below on the stones the snow lies cold, 
But into Ihe cloistois and through the close 
And up the faelfry stairs he goes. 
"Glory to God," he rings. The light 
From the stars shines down —'tis the Christmas oigbt. 
And the villagers, sitting their fires about. 
Bless him who rings, as the chimes peal out. 

In the bright mom of the Christmas day 
The sexton dead in the beUty lay. 
They found in his hands the bell rope fast. 
But the sexton's ringing was over at last. 
And the vicar stood by, with down-bowed head, 
"The angets heard the bells," he said. e. b. 

"As the shadow of a great rock in a weary land !" 

Such, nearly three hundred years ago, was the heart -utterance 
of the devoted band of Jesuit fathers, who at the close of an 
anxious voyage from their cloister homes in France, wonder- 
ingly beheld the bold outlines of the "Desert Isle" rising 
from the sea before them. Such is to-day the sense of over- 
shadowed restfulness which this splendid line of hills, 
ploughed and carved into giant furrows and precipitous 
masses of rock by the imperial strength of the glacier, affords 
to the lover of nature in her sterner moods. In this pic- 
turesque corner of New England, all the beauties of the Maine 
coast, with its defiant headlands, its fringe of storm-swept 
islands, and its narrow fjords striking inland like the deep 
slashings of a doublet, find their culmination. Mountain and 
sea here vow eternal friendship and vie in majestic effort to do 
each other homage. 

And what a succession of pictures a few weeks' stay can 
throw on memory's canvass ! It needs but the faintest sum- 
mons to bring them thronging back. A morning breaks on 
the very "bridal of the earth and sky." Against the brilliant 
northern heavens the hills stand out in sharp relief. The 
southwest wind, half sporting, half in earnest, is whipping the 
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caps off the angry little waves. Out yonder in the " eastern 
way " a heavy fishing schooner, beating in from a rough but 
successful course off Grand Me nan, moves stolidly along 
under her patched and weather-stained sails, a " poor relation " 
indeed to the graceful, white-winged yacht, that, like some 
broad- pinioned albatross sweeps so scornfully past her before 
the wind. But here the vision blurs, the picture changes. 
And yet it is the same. There stand the lords of the island ; 
but no longer peaceful. Great mist-clouds, borne on the 
circling wind, are swathed about their gaunt sides in mighty 
folds, only to be torn furiously away and sent swirling down 
on the coast in blinding sheets of rain. The tiny harbor is 
crowded with fishing craft, huddling together, but facing the 
storm in the bold defiance of security ; while from every 
neighboring channel and island, their less fortunate comrades, 
close-reefed and straining, work in for an anchorage. To-day 
riding out the storm, to-morrow— to-morrow the sun is shin- 
ing again in a cloudless sky, but from the bare mountain top 
on which we stand we can see far below the rear-guard of our 
northern invader, a dense bank of white fog, lying sullenly 
on the water just beyond the outer rampart of islands, ready 
it would seem to move in stealthily upon us again at any 
moment — and it is moving ! Slowly the fog creeps landward, 
wrapping a vessel here, and there a point of land in Us heavy 
shroud. The cool, moist breeze, flying before it, glances from 
our faces with a chilling touch, and bears, though faintly, to 
our ears the dull tones of the fog-bell at the channel light. 
Now it strikes the coast, and surging against the promontories 
is rolled back and thrown aside, till " torn by the mountain 
tree," it drifts rj^^edly up into the harbors and arms of the 
sea, while thin shreds of mist, floating ahead, are scattered by 
the hills, and melt away in the valleys. And still the sun 
shines bright o'erhead, and the breeze has fallen. It can 
advance no further. Slowly, sullenly, as it came, it sinks back 
baffled to its post of watching. 

And so the visions fly, of storm and sunshine, fog and har- 
vest-moon, thrown on the same strong background of hill and 
sea, ever alike in form, but clad in a thousand varied guises 
under the magic of Dame Nature's wand. w, s. g. n. 

1 went to the theater once to see a representation of 

Antony and Cleopatra. It was a magnificent spectacle. There 
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was an abundance of elaborate and beautiful scenery, there 
were hundreds of people oa the stage in striking and ex- 
pensive costumes, the swords and armor of the soldiers 
gleamed fearfully under the rays of the calcium light. When 
from time to time the various gorgeous gowns appeared 
which covered the lovely form of Mrs. James Brown Potter, 
the lookers-on murmured their pleasure, and when Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew trod majestically upon the stage at the bead of a host 
of Roman warriors, "equipped," so said the play-bill, "with 
strict regard to historical accuracy," the audience vas fairly 
wild with delight and manifested their rapture by a loud clap- 
ping of hands. How pleased would the divine William have 
been, could be have witnessed this triumph of his tragedy ! 
But there sat in front of me a tall Scotchman who failed to 
understand these proceedings. His face was flushed with 
indignation and di^fust, and when his daughter, who sat by 
him, timidly asked him how he was enjoying the play, he 
growled out, " Play, d'ye say ? I can see no play, girl, or act- 
ing either, 'cause of their confounded scenery and trappings." 
And this seemed to me a very good way indeed of expressing 
that complaint which is so common to-day against the ten- 
dency towards the over-elaboration of stage settings. £. fi. 

On a warm summer evening, several years ago, we were 

sitting on a balcony overlooking the waters of Lak& Leman. 
It was one of those still August nights when all the world 
seems hushed and one can hardly account for the few noises 
of the night that break the general silence. The still surface 
of the lake glistened white in the moonlight, and on the oppo- 
site shore rose the old mountains, their ravines and crevasses 
thrown into deep shadow, and their hoary heads standing out 
cold and clear against the dark sky. Near at hand was a 
garden, and the sweet perfumes from the vines and trellises 
reached us in whiflfs of the warm night air. Somewhere 
below a woman was singing. The notes of the sweet Swiss 
song, as they rose and fell, seemed to blend in some m^c 
way with the whole atmosphere of the enchanted place. The 
scene before us was softened by the moonlight till it seemed 
as if we were looking upon a fairy landscape. Should 
Oberon, Titania, and all their train have appeared to people 
the ' groves and glades near at hand, I verily believe they 
would have caused us no surprise. 
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Who shall say that none of the old-time fairies exist to-day ? 
The same little creatures that our forefathers saw in the woods 
and vales of sunny Italy or in the snowy forests of the North 
were weaving their magic spells about us that evening in the 
influence of the hour and the surroundings. 

As we sat and smoked we talked of many things — of home, 
of boyish recollections, of plans and hopes for the future, and, 
under the influence of that peaceful scene, our thoughts drifted 
gently into that pleasant realm of dream and fancy and mem- 
ory, till it almost seemed as if we had stretched far ahead into 
the future and stolen a few hours from that elusive Golden 
Age — the time of peace and tranquility. f. p. 

A rugged appearance does my old closet door present 

with its cuts and burns, in which can be traced among many 
doubtful hieroglyphics and numerals of years ago, the initials 
or full names of former occupants. Fancy, piercing the vista 
of years, brings before me those mutilators, not to receive 
harsh judgment, however, as they come from their stru^Ies 
in the world or perhaps the quiet grave. And they set me 
a-thinking of their experiences in the old room — their college 
efforts and ambitions, their joys and sorrows. How trivial 
and yet how precious do they seem now to those who can still 
look back upon them. In the prosaic present no romance 
seems to us to gather about the old place as we pursue our 
routine labors. Nor did there seem any mystic enchantment 
here to those of former times until their college days had 
drifted into the past. Perhaps some of them had even in- 
scribed their names, as prisoners do, to while away some 
weary hours. But as we think now of those days long since 
past, the very spirit of poetry seems to gather about the old 
room and the door with its quaintly carved letters. And thus, 
as a web of fancy seems woven about those days, and only the 
pleasant thoughts remain, so the severe discipline is foi^otten 
and the good results alone are thought of. Hours spent in 
what then seemed useless labor, now seem to have been 
fraught with golden opportunities. And perhaps the rough 
marks upon your closet door may show that some man on the 
road to fame did in that very room the same drudgery you 
must do. Thus the old door with its crooked letters breathes 
out an inspiration, and an incentive stronger than any biogra- 
phy can give, that urges us to look into the life beyond, when 
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we become weary of our little duties. Tear dowo the "old 
brick row " — this impressive influence will be lost to us, and a 
strong tie sundered which binds us to those whose footsteps 
hollowed out the solid stones of those old thresholds, t. u. 

A bright winter night. The moon, looking shrunken 

by the cold, and shining with a hard brilliancj, has lost the 
mild radiance of its summer self. The stars snap and sparkle 
like points of living fire. The glaring line of electric lights 
casts heavy shadows along the empty avenue, and an occa- 
^onal flickering gas jet adds its yellow mite to the illumina- 
tion. And gas and electricity light the stage for such a panto- 
mime as the stars have often looked down upon, and shed as 
little light as they on the weaving of the Three Sisters. 

Along the avenue comes a shadow, lengthening and shorten- 
ing as it passes light after light. Now it stops beneath one of 
them, and there are seen the flushed features and uncertain 
step of a man after a night of revel. He thrusts a hand into 
his pocket, fumbles for something, forgets what, and proceeds 
on his unsteady course. He proceeds, with closed ears and 
dimmed eyes, and never perceives the clear ring or bright 
flash of a piece of gold which his shaking hand has dragged 
from his pocket, and which now rolls close to the curb, in the 
thickest shadow of the lamp-post. It lies there, so small that 
a stray scrap of paper might cover it, yet with power to turn 
a life, or, it may be, only to buy a moment's pleasure. 

Another shadow approaches, slight and cowering. Now it 
is a woman, and the glare of the light reads in her face want, 
di^race, despair. She staggers against the lamp-post, leans 
against it to gather strength. And in the moment's rest one 
flash of hope lights up the darkness of her look. It seems to 
say : " Only to get away from the city, from myself, and try 
once more to live " — and her eye vainly searches for some 
human fellow-creature to help her in her dark hour. But no 
answering shadow appears ; the gold, which might keep life 
in her a little longer, or carry her somewhere, away from her 
misery, still lies hid in the darkness at her very feet : and she 
turns and toils on — towards the river. 

Still another shadow — a man's this time. As he comes 
within the circle of counterfeited day the light shows cruel 
lines of evil and of gradually deepening resolve upon his face. 
Wild thoughts are running through his mind, and the settled 
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look of purpose drives out the wavering glance of indecision. 
With nothing standing between himself and death, he has 
been wandering savagely about all day and all night, looking 
for any chance, fair or foul, to stop the never-ceasing gripings 
of imperious hunger. But nothing has come to his hand, and 
the shadow is too dense for the gold to glitter beneath his 
eyes. And he too turns aside, with clenching fists and a 
growled-out oath, and the next day the town will have a new 
sensation, and all the people will be taking of a robbery and 
assault in the city streets. 

The moon sets ; the stars drop out of sight ; the shadows 
shift as the dawn begins to change the black of night to gray. 
The first sunbeam strikes the piece of gold there by the curb, 
and makes it glisten and shine to catch the eye of the first who 
may chance to pass. You may ask the sun, if you will, why 
only now it is revealed. But the sun knows as little as the 
stars. H. T. E. 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 



YaU vs. Wesleyan, Nov. ist. 



YALB. 

Polk. '94, 

Rhodes, '91 (Capt.), 

S. M orison, 'ga, 

Holcolmb, '91, 

Adams, '91 S., 

W«llis. '^3. 

Harrwell, P. G., 

Barbour, '9a S., 

Bliss, '93 S., 

McClung, '91, 

B. Morrison, '91, 

Williams. -91, 

Harvey, '91, 
Total score : Yale, 
Safeties. Hall i; 

Rhodes I, Wallis i; 

Referee, S. V. Coffin, 



Right end. 
Right tackle. 
Right guard. 

Left guard. 
Left tackle. 

Quarterback. 
Half-backs. 
Full-back. 



WXSLBViUI. 

Leo. 
HildreOi. 
BEckford. 
Fogg. 
Newlon. 
Moore. 
Ralston. 
Paishley. 



Hall. 
70, Wesleyan, o. 

touch-downs, Williains?. B. Moriaoa 5, Hartwell 3, 
goals front touch-downs, B. Morison 3, Williams 9 ; 
Wesleyan ; Umpires, Heffelfioger, "91 S., Wallace, '89, 
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Athletic Association Officers. 
Pres., H. Chenej', '93 ; Vice-Pres., J. H. Hammond, Jr., 
92 S,; Sec. and Treas., W. W. Parker, '93 ; Executive Commit- 
tee, A. H. Jones, R. S. Fearce, '92 S. 

Skeff. Junior Elections. 
Pres., Towle ; Vice-Pres,, Wliittemore ; Sec. and Treas,, 
Sprague. 

Sheff. Senior Elections. 
Pres., Heffelfinger ; Vice-Pres., Tanimura ; Sec. and Treas., 
Clark. 

Pki Beta Kappa Lecture. 
The first of the course was given by Charles Dudley Warner. 
Subject : The Relation of Life and Literature. 

Championship Game, Nov. is. 



YAL*. 






POSITIONS. U 


NIV. OP PBNK. 


Hartwell. 






Lefi end. 


1 Thompson.' 
1 WalkiDS. 


Wallis, 






Left tackle. 


( Heisman. 
1 Dewey. 


HeffelBngCT, 






Left guard. 


Thornton. 


Holcomb, 






Center. 


Adams. 


S. MoriSOD, 






Right guard. 


Bowser. 
( Graham. 


RhwLcw, 






Right tackle. 


( Griffith. 


Croshy, 






Right end. 


Sehoff. 


Baiboar, 






Quarter-back. 


Vail. 


McClung. 1 
L. Bliss, f 






Half-backs. 


i Camp. 
i Church. 


B. Morison, 






Full-back. 


Thayer. 


Toiiil scon 


: Yale 60 


Un 


rersity of Penns}'tvanU 0. 




Touch-downs, Bliss 5 


Rhodes 4, S. Morison 3, McClunz 2 


; goals from 


lODch- downs 


McClung 4; 


Referee. Mr. Hutchinson, Harvard 


'90; Umpire, 


Mr. George, 


•rinceton, 


8g. 







*Sy 5. Class Officers. 
Pres., Brooks ; Vice-Pres., Bliss ; Sec. and Treas., Billings. 
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The Yale Literary Magaeine, 
Harvard 12, Yale 6, at Springfield, Nov. 22. 



HAKVARD. 




POSITIONS. 


YALE. 


Cumnock (Capt.), 


Left end. 


Hartwell. 


Dpton {Alw 


ard). 


Left tackle. 


Wallis. 


Finla7, 




Left guard. 


Heffelfinger. 


Cransion. 




Center. 


Lewia. 


P. Traflbrd. 




Right guard. 


S. Monson. 


Newell, 




Right tackle. 




Hallowell, 




Right end, 


Crosby. 


Dean, 




iJuarter-back. 


Barbour. 
Williams. 


Lake (Lee). 1 


t 


Half-backs. 


(Bliss). 


Corbeit, I 






McClung. 


B. Traffbrd. 




Full-back. 


B. Morison. 



Toucb-downs, Lee, Dean and McCtung ; goals from touch-downs, B. 
Trafibrd 3, McClung i; final score. Harvard is, Yale 6. 



Yale-Harvard Gun Club Sheot, at Springfield, Nov. 22. 
The total scores were ; Yale 114, Harvard 104. 



Yale j2, Princeton o, at Brooklyn, Nov. zy. 



YALE. 


POSITIONS. 


PRINCETON. 


Hartwell. 


Left end. 


Warren. 


Wallis, 


Left tackle. 


Speer. 


Hefielfinger, 


Left guard. 


Thomas (Jones). 


Uwis, 


Center. 


Symmes. 


S. Morison, 


Right guard. 


Higgs. 


Rhodes, 


Right tackle. 


Lewis. 


Crosby. 


Right end. 


Furoess. 


Barbour. 


Qoaner-back 


Poe. 


McClung, 1 
Harvey (Bliss). \ 


Half-back. 


1 King. 
\ Spicer. 


B. Morison. 


Full-back. 





Touch-downs, McClung 4, S. Morison t and Rhodes i; goals from touch- 
downs, McClung 4; Umpire, Mr. Coffin ; Referee. Mr. Brooks; lime. 64 
minutes ; final score. Yale 33, Princeton o. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Some months *go we noticed Mr, Russel's very estimable Life of Admiral 
Nelson, and il is pleasant to see the Heroes of the NatioDS Series contin- 
ued wtib (be life of so important a hero as Gustavus Adoiphus.* Here, too, 
the man is taken as the tjpe and cr:iiter of a national issue. With Nelson 
it was tbei Naval supremacy of England, with Gustavus it is the struggle of 
Protestantism for eiislencc. And certainly no more typical figure and (o 
us no conlesi of more absorbing interest could have been selected. The 
exciting events of the Thirty Years war, through which we follow Gustavus, 
at first g?,io\ttg foothold, and gradually rising to prominence and power 
imperial, and, by (he foice of stem discipline, wise government and a 
remaricable personal adraction, outfighting armies, outwitting monarchs and 
outmaneuvering generals ; and finally dying in a burst of glory at the hard- 
fought battle of Liltien — are unified and given character and significance by 
this central figure. Others appear on the scene and play tOles of import- 
ance and honor ; but they are none of them quite at the centre. The great 
Tilly is finished, and Wallenstein, dark and terrible in his isolation, is too 
much apart from the general issue, too much concerned with his own ambi- 
tion, to approach the Swedish king in importance. As (o the execution of 
the present work, it is written in a familiar, but always interesting style, and 
like NilioH, adorned with a large number of excellent illustrations. 

A volume of another series, published by the Messrs. Putnam, The Story 
of the Nations Series, also claims our attention. If one were asked to 
name the two nations of Modern Europe whoso history possesses the 
greatest romantic interest, I think be would name Russia and Switzerland. 
Russia, vast and wild, with its fierce factions and undiscovered resources, 
bas already been described by W. R. Morfill ; and now has come Switzer. 
land'sf turn. Switterland is in many respects the reverse of Russia ; and 
on the principle that steady-going virtue is uninteresting, one would say 
that It owed little of its romance to its inhabitants. But that is hardly fair. 
The sturdy mountaineers, cut off from one another by glaciers, and learning 
self-government and independence among their solitary snow-topped 
mountains, could not but draw In with the pure air the romance of their 
weirdly beautiful environment. 

For a volume of some four hundred pages, this book is certainly compre- 
hensive. It begins with the " Lake Dwellers " — prehistoric inhabitants 
somewhat analogous to our Mound Builders — whose bodies, dress, orna- 
ments, weapons, pottery, have been lately found buried Id ibeir pile-houses 

* Cuifatmi Adolf hut. By C. R. L. Fletcher, A.M. Heroes of the Nations 

Series. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale by 

Judd. Price, «i.50. 
f Sioilitrlatui. "By Lena Hug and Richard Stead. Story of the Nations 

Series. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale by Judd. Price. 

»i.50. 
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on several of the lakes ; and extends 10 the present day, giving not onlj 
bare historj, but also notices of things social, ecclesiastical, and literar;, 
with brief accounts of such men as the German Bodmer and Klopstock, and 
the French Voltaire and Rousseau, all connected either incidentally or by 
birtb witb Switzerland. Altogether it is one of those books that "'tis well 
to have in the house," both for its solid information, and because it is excel- 
lent reading. 

From history so written to novels, the step is not a long one — especially 
if the novel is of the somewhat sober, analytic, and problematic cast of 
Sidney.* The writer aijokn Ward, Prtachrr, might be expected to be inter- 
ested in theological subjects ; and in Sidney she presents what she no doubt 
considers a fair and interesting theological problem, and then proceeds — 
by story-telling — to so!re it. The problem, I should say, was this : To a 
healthy, sensitive and growing mind is perfect scepticism possible? And 
the conditions are as follows ; A certain Mortimer Lee, having lost his wife 
and become grief-broken, has abandoned faith — not only In Christianity 
but in life itself, so far as life is anything more than a purely intellectual 
and rational condition. He considers all emotions bad, and love the worst 
of all, for when death comes, love which cannot die clings like a skeleton 
round the lover's neck, and, never to be shaken off, reminds him always 
with its ghostly grin of the joys (bat have ceased forever. And his daughter 
Sidney (the healthy, sensitive, and growing mind) had been carefully educat- 
ed in accordance with his theories. But love comes incarnate in one Allan 
Crossan, and Death comes with Allan Crossan's death, and the theories 
crumble and are swept away by the flooding reality. So at the end Sidney 
believes in love and in an unknown yel personal God. 

In spile of the literary skill shown in this novel, I am inclined (o think 
that it proves nothing but the inanity of the " theological school " of fiction. 
" But what is the use," they tell us, " of a simple story, a mere plot, a silly 
succession of incidents?" True art certainly demands more than this ; yet, 
the artist must always do — what the theological novelist seems never able 
to do — he must look at men preeminently as mtn, not as orthodox or scep- 
tical or anything else artificial, but as human beings full of the ever-shifting 
mystery of life, with its sunshine and its shadows, grappling with bidden 
forces that cannot be comprehended and de&ned and made easy by any set 
of scientific or theological terms. And as to plot, while we can in no way 
better denote physical weakness than by saying, "That man's a mere 
skeleton !" what, pray, were a man without a skeleton? 

Unlike Sidney. Wal/arJj has an abundance of plot— is sometimes even 
dramatic. Indeed it has two plots, one concerning the affairs of Roger 
Tteiford and the loss of his child Bessie, and the other the energetic Amy 
Standish and the Spencercomplicalion. Wo are in " Walford," a thriving 

' SUney. By Margaret Deland. Boston and New York': Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. For sale by Judd. Price, $i.3S. 
f Walford. By Ellen Olney Kirk. Boston and New York: Houghton, 

MiiHin & Co. For sale by Judd. Price, ti.aj. 
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manafacturiDg village ai [his State, and are introduced to the happy fouag 
EveljD Rex ford and her beautiful little girl Bessie— but the story is too 
long to lell. The loss of Bessie, the hopeless search, the bnal substitution 
of RDotfaer child (by an old domestic who knows that the real Bessie was 
drowned), togelbei with Mr. Retford's business difficulties, and the double 
eugagement of that stalwart disbeliever in marriage, his blue-stocking 
sister-in-law, foim a sufficient number of perplexing combinations to make 
a talrlj exciting novel. lu fact the plot becomes so involved that Fate is 
able to cut the knot only by klllins Rexford — after which the solution is 
easy. Altogether Waifard may be called a clever novel, well written, and 
so well constructed that one who once takes up the book will pretty surely 
read it through. 

But, interesting as Waifard is, A Ward of t!u Galdtn Gat/' gives an 
impression of concentrated strength which neither that nor any other novel 
lately noticed here has succeeded in giving. It is about half the length of 
Sidnty or Waifard, and is told in the simple and terse style of which Bret 
Hart is master. Kate Howard, a woman of shadowy reputation, having 
determined that her child shall be brought up in the way of righteousness, 
leaves all her fortune in the charge of one Colonel Pendleton and the Mayor 
of San Francisco, with the Mayor's young secretary, Paul Hathaway, as 
third trustee — even changing the child's name to Verba Buona — and disap- 
pears. When, after many years, it becomes Hathaway's duty to visit his 
ward at the convent, he is captivated by her beauty, and the most romantic 
results ensue. It is only at the end of the volume, however, that all difficul- 
ties are removed, and the happy couple reach the consummation of their 
bliss. 

Based on such an idea, this novel naturally suggests a comparison with 
Baliac's more powerful and gloomy Lti Marana. But the resemblance is 
only in the first conception. With Balzac there is none of the lightness 
and romantic inconsequence which allows the daughter of courtesans to be 
loved and made truly happy; there must be positive expiation. And so his 
sketch, ending with the pathetic "Meurn en pais, ma mSrt, fai sufftrt four 
vous touUi I" rises to a height of tragic significance, which Bret Harte's 
eicetlent story makes no attempt to reach. Bui it is pleasant now and then 
to throw aside the hard laws of social justice, and be transported again to 
that fast-vanishing California of the early davs, which Bret Harte loves so 
well : to meet men of the honest, open-hearted Pendleton -sort, and to feel 
the quick pulses of that rude society with Its scoro of cant, respec lability, 
and old-maid morality. 

Before we ate through with fiction there is a dainty volume by Sarah Ome 
Jewell, entitled Strangtri and Wayfann.^ that deserves attention. This 
book, whose binding (white cloth, pale-green china-silk back) is truly 

* A Wardeflht Galdtn Gatt. By Bret Harte. Boston and New York: 
Houghton. MiSlin & Co. For sale by Jodd. Price, |i.2j. 

t Strangtri and Wayfarirs. 2-y Sarah Ornc lewott. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Judd. Price, ti.as. 
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artistic, consists maiDly of deBciipIive sketches and dialect stories, told in a 
bright and inleresling mannoi. The counlij humor of A Winter Courtship, 
7ith its qtiainl proposal, " Lor', now, Mis' Tobin, le's not fuss round no 
longer . . . You know you covet me same's I do you ;'' and the delicate 
descriptions in The While Rose Road, tripping lightly from nature to man 
and from man to nature, ate delightful things to dwell on. 

As a topping-stone to what is light and airy, nothing could serve better 
than the peculiarlj light and airy Lyrici far a LuU* br Frank Dempster 
Sherman. The poet states his creed In a single daintj quatrain : 
In Nature's open book 

An epic is the sea, 
A lyric is the brook - — 
Lyrics for me ! 



And lyrics of the sweetest, fleetest and most fragile sort are the stuff this 
book Is made of. A critic says that he has imitated Herrick, and perhaps 
these pietty songs remind us of no one so much as the genial singer of the 
Saffodib ; but in a tripping stanza he gives us other sources of bis inspira- 



So the poet dreams, nor heeds 

Who may listen, who may hear; 
Following where fancy leads, 

She alone to him is dear: 
Omar, Keats, Theocritus ; 
In bis voice may speak to |is 
From the realm of ages dim — 
These are in the heart of bin ! 



And here let me call attention to the enlarged Household Edition of 
Tennyson's i*ivm^ issued by Houghton, Mifllin & Co. I( is, so far as I 
know, the only respectable edition of Tennyson that contains Demettr and 
ether Peems — -Macmillan's ending with Tkt Prvmist of £fay. And, although 
unfortunately blotched by a number of very common-place illustrations, it 
has this additional advantage over Macmillan's, that the poems are arranged 
as the poet finally arranged them — those he rejected being put in a division 
by themselves, instead of being scattered Indiscriminately. The copy we 
are noticing shows one mark of carelessness unusual with the work of these 
publishers — four of the pages are turned upside down ! 

Henry D.Thoteau was certainly a most remarkable man ; and while he 
did not, perhaps, possess that highest moral strength which enables one to 
be In the world yet not of the world, his nature was capable of great tesist- 

• Lyria/'ir a Lutt. By Frank Dempster Sherman. Boston and New York ■ 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale bj Judd. Price, ti.oo. 

f Tht PteHial Werki vf Alfrtd TettHyson. Household Edition. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Judd. Price. 
♦1.50. 
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ance, wonderfully unTielding ; in the besl aense (tubborn. His TkeHgka,* 
therefore, though they atij not have the practical wiidom of Lord Bacon's, 
come to UB appealing with peculiar directness to the untrorldly and poetical 
side of our nature. They are scraps from his Journal, Illtle sentences jotted 
down OD the moment of Inspiration, more careful of matter than of form. 
And so they are meant to touch us — to be read, as (he editor says, not only 
nl, but to be used "as a traveling companion, or iido^ nrrusi, 
ng at a hotel, railway-station, or eltewhere — something even 
It aad ready at band than the newspaper" 

Nothing can be more valuable than a series of essays whose object is to 
popularize philosophy. Mixed by the tangled terminology of the schools, 
we forget hnw very easy and how very important it is to gain a clear and 
correct idea of the great problems of philosophy. And Professor Knightf 
seems especially fitted to scatter such an idea ; he does not go too deep, and 
illustrates abundantly. 

The present writer possessed Utile knowledge of political economy, but 
there are two volumes in that science, which he would commend to the 
consideration of the more erudite. The first, entitled Th* DUtriiutien ef 
WeallM,% because it seems a careful study (well supported by statistics) of 
the problem that, more perhaps than any other, deserves the attention of 
Americans. The second, because U Is a series of essays on S<Kioiagj% by 
different writers, members of the Brooklyn Ethical Association, each pre- 
senting bis own view in his own manner. 

Bnt, as children naturally leave their best sugar-ptum for the last, we have 
kept tin the end a book that probably Interests more readers than any other 
this month noticed. 

Dr. Holmes' personality enters so thoroughly into all his writings, thai 
one's liking for them becomes equally personal in its nature, and one sees 
the man rather than the author. To write in that way may not be the 
"grand style," but it is certainly a very pleasant and companionable style, 
and a book of that sort, if not a world's wonder, is all the more likely to 
become an every-day favorite. So the cheery chat Ov<r Iht ria-eiifi,\ seems 
not so much a new book as a delightful talk with an old friend. The 
Dictator is the same benignant despot as the Autocrat. Mellowed to an 
even serener kindness by the age of which he is sadly proud. And it is 
most pleasant to gather around his chair and hear him talk of things strange 

* Tkoreau'i Thoughts. Selections from his writings. Edited by H. G. O. 

Blake. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by 

Judd. Price, $1.00. 
\Eitoyt in PhiUsephy. By William Knight. Boston and New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sate by Judd. Price, %\.%t„ 
\ Tit DUIritnaufK of Wialth. By Rufus Cope. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippln. 

cott Co. For sale by Judd. Price, t> .00. 
§ Sociology. Popular Lectures and Discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical 

Association. Boston : John H. West. For sate by Judd. Price, ^a/MX 
I Owr tht Tta-ittft. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston and New York : 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Judd. Price, %iiaa. 
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and familiar in Ihe old waj. There is the same keen yet kindly insight into 
human nature, the same large-hearted, genial, practical philosophj, the same 
easy-running, unobtrusive machinery, (be same deep, poetical feeling rising 
DOW and then to the surface and finding graceful expression. The con- 
sciousness of age and its loneliness is pathetic at times, but there is no weak 
complaining, no looteaing of the giasp on life and its interests. Vben at 
the end the tea-cups are put away and the author rings the curtain down, 
there is a half-promise of an evening call. If he comes be will assuredly 
6nd his friends at borne. H. t. K. 



] BE REVIEWED. 



RtpTtstntative SonntU ty Amerkf, 
etc By Charles H. Crandall. 
flln & Co. Judd. ti.50. 



De U Baron and HU Davghtfrs. By Jane G. ^ 
York ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Judd. tr.aj. 



Austin. Boston and New 



Boston ; D. Lothrop 



Star af Ihe Edit. By Keble. New York : Marcus Ward & Co. 
Harptr's Sixth Reader. American Book Company. Price, 90 cen 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

There Is no doubt, among the many other things we were grateful for as we 
ate our Thanksgiving turkey, that we were thankful most of all that the foot- 
ball season was over and the championship flag again proudly floating on 
the shores of the Quinnipiac. I( has had a long and doleful year of exile In 
the " safFron-ti nted " soil of New Jersey ! And now it is pleasant to hear It 
again cheerfully flapping in the breeze, — that same cold breeze that rushed 
by a bare pole last year, and moaned mournfully in our ears as we sat In oar 
rooms with the sting of defeat still burning in our hearts. But the wheel 
of Fortune goes around forever ; and if we have been skillful enough to 
catch hold of the spokes again just in time to be lifted up, we must try to 
have sufficient sagacity to let go before we are pulled down on the other 
side. There is nothing like being on lop of the heap, and it pays to work 
bard to get there. There is greater elbow-room, and we can breathe more 
easily. However, let us not be boastful, but humbly thank the patron 
Saint who traditionally watches over us ; and let us devoutly bum Incense 
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on the altar of the god of foot-ball. It is too bad that Mytbologr has 
allowed itself to fall so far behind the times. We do not know exactly who 
the god of fool-ball ia; and we find ourselves in tbe same predicament 
with regard to a great manr otber things. But that is the fault of M)ihoI- 
og; ; and if there only were mythologists — among the other numerous 
scientific "ologista" — we might call upon them to furniBh us with a oew 
divioitj to suit tbe occasion. There is just that much barbarity and heatben- 
iim left in us, that we desire a tangible something to lay our success to and 
acknowledge our Indebtedness. But, as long as we have no altar provided 
foruB to bum our incense on, we shall of necessity be compelled to forego this 
pyrotechnic pleasure, and shake hands with ourselves. Having done this, 
let us be satisfied and turn to other things. 

Undoubtedly the proper thing lo do now is to wish you all a very merry 
Christmas, on the part of the Saint, at first, and afterwards, modestly, on tbe 
pan of ourselves. We heartily wish you all a good time; — and when we 
say "you," we mean all those who have courage enough 10 struggle through 
these closely printed pages of the Table. For the others, — well, for the 
others we shall be generous, and wish them a good time too ; and you, who 
read, can tell them so. May you return to your happy homes free from con- 
ditions and other such little inconveniences which bang, like the sword of 
Damocles, over the Christmas feast ! May your stockings be well filled 
when you look into tbem on that merry morning, and — as a little side-wish 
— may you have capacious stockings ! If the plum-pudding disagrees with 
jou, console yourself with the knowledge that you only have to eat it once 
a year; and if it agrees with you, sending pleasant dreams for Chriatniaa 
night, remember then that there is probably some left over in the pantry and 
that you can have more lo renew your nocturnal visons: May the sdow fall 
In abundance, that you may rejoice in a sleigh ride with "her," and may 
" she " be so charming as to make you wish your Yule tide an eternity ! 

Yon see tbe Table is generous with its wishes ; and if it was not afraid of 
becoming monotonous, it would keep on wishing you all sorts of good 
things, awaj on into the advertisements. Wishing is cheap, and we are 
willing to give you as much of it as you can stand ! Unfortunately it is all 
that we can give. 

And DOW, dear contemporaries, we must shake hands with you for the 
last time In 1890. It is a sad thought that one more year has flown ; but we 
are here smiling to greet the new one, which, to us, is going to he such a 
memorable twelve-month. It will see us graduate, and, just as we are 
bidding farewell to the old year now, we shall be bidding farewell to you, 
our fellow scribblers, not such a very long time hence. 

But away with such thoughts ! We have not graduated yet 1 Bring on 
the punch bowl and the pipe, and let us listen again to the songs we have 
clipped with tbe shears : 



Ever faithful old dog Tray, 
Steadfast, brave and true. 

Is but a myth. Could he be Tray 
And yet be faithful too ? 
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She put her little hand In mine, 

And pressed it with i. soft "Farewell ;" 
Her eyes looked klod, ber smile half sad, 

Did she feel more than she would tell 1 

I settle down in cushioned ease, 

The Pullman speeds into (he uighl; 
What does she think of, sitting now 

Alone before her hearth's dim tight ? 

Has she like me ■ vague desire. 

An inarticulate regret. 
The sorrow of a broken dream, 

A joy unknown before we met ? 

Ab, lake and wood and summer's maou. 

Your magic oft hath bieached a spell, ^ 

As fleeting as a happy song 

Will this bright vision fade as well ? —-Naiiau til. 



1 know not what Ibe song was, 
Nor what Che singer's name. 

But the gates of my heart were opened 
When the sound of bts music came. 

And all of the love and the longing. 
And all of the pity and pain 

In my whole lite, swept o'er me, 
Like a dash of s 



And all the dear old faces 

Came floating through mists of tears, 
I saw them again as I'd seen them 

Far away, in by-gone years. 

And thine eyes were full of meaning. 

As deep, and as true, as (hen, 
And they wakened the same heart-longing 

Thrilled the harp of my soul, again. 

And I saw those golden moments 

When I loved. In the light of their eyes, 
Like a glimpse of enchanted country. 

Through the glow of the sunset skies. 

— TAt Sbyt. 
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Vol. LVI. JANUARY, 1891. No. 4 

EDITORS FOR THE CLASS OF '91. 
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YALE IN 1704. 

ONE is very apt to think of the history of a university 
— when one thinks of it at all — in an abstract sort of 
way, and feel somewhat surprised, perhaps, in going 
back over the two centuries of Yale history, to find it so 
closely interwoven with the history of New England, 
The founding of the " Collegiate School " seems incon- 
gruous with the hanging of witches, trade with Mada- 
gascar pirates and the voyages of Captain Kidd, and 
most of us would find it hard to imagine paying term 
bills in West India mm and molasses or "ryalls" and 
" pieces-of-eight." For my own part, I must confess to 
having had a sort of vague, instinctive notion that Yale 
history ran back through a long line of Presidents and 
Professors, all " viri summi ingmii" or " magna virtute " — as 
certified on the stained glass in Battell — by way of Newton 
and Kant to the first dawnings of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, and beyond, to some obsolete primal Hebrew root — 
as witness the seal of the University. That Yale history 
might lead through the same wildernesses that covered 
the massacres of French and, Indians, that Yale grad- 
VOL. LVL II 
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uates served in the war for Independence and lought the 
victories of 1812, never occurred to me until I happened 
on the statement that the first recruits reviewed by 
Washington after his appointment to the command of the 
Continental troops were " the students of Yale College, 
on the Green in New Haven." 

Twenty-five miles to the east of New Haven, on the old 
Boston coach-road, over which, in 1704, Madam Knight, 
the Boston schoolmistress, accomplished her journey to 
New York and back, near the spot where must have stood 
the " ordinary " at which the adventurous old school- 
marm and her guide " baited " their horses before starting 
on for New Haven, stands a monument commemorative 
of the founding of Yale. 

Here, in the olden days, on the brow of a bare hill, 
rising from the meadow land watered by the Indian 
River — where in olden times many a vessel was launched 
by the settler's hands to carry a precious cargo to Massa- 
chusetts, or a hastily gathered force against the French 
and Indians — was a " commodious meting houes," and 
scarce twenty rods beyond, among the red, low-roofed 
homes clustering along the road, stood the two-storied 
house in which Abraham Pierson, the pastor of the Kenil- 
worth church, gathered about him the handful of students 
who first entered and graduated from the "Collegiate 
School." 

The era of log-bouses with earthen floors and thatched 
roofs had but just given place to that of two-storied, oak- 
framed buildings with shingle roofs and windows of 
leaded glass ; and it was doubtless a comparatively large 
house of this latter kind that sheltered, under one roof, the 
scholars of the infant university, their Rector, and the 
Rector's colonial-sized family, — wife, six daughters, and 
three sons. 

The house faced the Green, and from its porch the 
Rector could gaze proudly on the aforesaid " comodious 
meting houes," with its new bell, "the finest that hath 
ever rung in Connecticutt," and contrast its clear note to 
the harsh roll of the drum that Master Griswold had 
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been hired to beat, not so many years past, " for the call- 
ing of the people together on Sabbath days " — at thirty 
shillings the year. 

And it was the first rays of the morning sun shooting 
over the church roof and in at the windows of the 
Rector's house that started the daily life at Yale in 1704. 

Whatever the ignorance of the "home-spun age," its 
people knew far more of the art of early rising than we 
do to-day. It was nip-and-tuck between the colonists and 
the sun, in the matter of getting up, — with the odds in 
favor of the colonists. As in the history of offensive and 
defensive warfare, every advance in the science of early 
rising has been followed by counteracting appliances for 
the defense of the sleeper. Nowadays we can muffle and 
" dodge " the alarm clock. But in colonial times, before 
the days of " green holland," it was a clever sleeper who 
could muffle or " dodge " the sun ; and the sun never got 
out of order or failed to go off for lack of winding. Truly, 
when you think of it, there is scarcely anything more 
admirable and truly characteristic of those " kings of 
homespun" than the dauntless, intrepid way they got out 
of a warm feather bed into an atmosphere snapping with 
Puritan frost. 

Probably it was with getting up as it was in the " met- 
ing boues," where their great thoughts kept them warm 
in the bitter cold of winter, when the parson preached in 
his coat and muffler, and the diarist records days so cold 
that the "Sacramental Bread is frozen pretty hard, and 
rattles sadly as broken into the Plates." Yet it seems 
not so surprising when one leams the character of the ques- 
tions brewed in their religious introspection. Here is a 
glimpse of the system in operation, — from an old diary. 
" Betty comes in to me almost as soon as I was up, and 
tells me the disquiet she had when waked ; told me was 
afraid should go to Hell, was like Spira, not Elected :" 
and such fires of conscience doubtless gave out a healthier 
heat than the sizzling and pulsing steam radiator of to-day. 

Aglow with such thoughts, we can imagine the students 
of the collegiate school, after the morning prayer and 
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psaim, gathered for breakfast in the big, square kitchen, 
its walls plastered between the roughly squared oak tim- 
bers with a daubing of strawed clay, its low ceiling hung 
with strings of apples and com, crooknecks and flitches of 
meat, all touched with the flickering light of the fire over 
which the morning porridge stews in an ominous looking 
black pot. While Master Dickinson, the new scholar, is 
sent to draw the cider, and Master Whittlesey, the sopho- 
more, reaches down from the high cupboard above the 
fireplace the pewter plates and mugs. Mistress Pierson, 
the " Rector's lady," lays out the napkins from the " linery 
cupboard," and brings from the pantry shelves the milk 
and cheese. When all is ready, it is young Master Eliot's 
privilege to draw up the bench for the Rector's daughters, 
while Sir Hooker, the new tutor, places at the head of the 
long table, Rector Pierson's chair — possibly the very same 
that is still preserved in the Library to-day. 

While the Rector is saying grace, and it is likely to be a 
long one, we can take an author's privilege and steal a 
glance at the bowed heads around the table. 

The scant dozen scholars are seated according to family 
rank, — as their names are put upon the register, and their 
seats assigned in the old town meeting house on the green 
opposite. The traditional spirit of rank and prestige was 
still strong in the social distinctions of an untitled aristoc- 
racy, even in the midst of the " homespun age." While 
Mistress Abigail, the Rector's wife, might wear silk and 
indulge in other extravagances of dress, be saluted as Mis- 
tress Pierson, and on Sabbath days, sitting in the front 
pew, catch the more perpendicular droppings of the word, 
her next door neighbor, whose linen might be equally fine 
and white, and virtues quite as chaste, whose " goodman " 
was entitled to an equal share of the grazing on the com- 
mon, and had a like interest in the village bull, must be 
addressed as "goodwoman," obey the sumptuary laws in 
her dress, and from a bench in the rear of the meeting 
house catch the word obliquely, as it were, together with 
a chilling draft from the clumsily hung door behind. The 
" tithing-man," too, 1 suspect, with his knobbed and feath- 
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ered sceptre, now and then allowed Mistress Pierson to 
close her aristocratic eyes during the Rector's discourse, 
and mistaking Master Hemingway's nods for signs of ap- 
proval, let him slumber in peace, when such sinful laxity 
in the rear benches would have promptly brought the 
tickling feathers to the goodwoman's nose, and the round 
knob down on the goodraan's slumbering pate. 

The classes were not large in Kenilworth days. The 
Yale chronicler might ask with Harvard's poet — 

" Who was on the catalogue whea college was begun ?" 

and the answer would be much to the same effect as in 
Harvard's case ; the exclamatory comment, too, .quite as 
natural — 

" Two Dcphewi of the Ptesideul, and the Professor's ton !" 

" Lord ! How the Seniors kicked about the Freshman class of one !" 

By 1704, however, the valedictory, salutatory and wood- 
en spoon, were no longer to be awarded to one and the 
same man ; in that year there being three " Senior Sophist- 
ers," as they were called in those days, these honors might, 
for the first time, be fairly distributed among as many in- 
dividuals in the graduating class. 

At what time the college finished breakfast and began 
recitations and study is hard to tell. Clock-work was a 
rare factor in the household economy of the time. A gen- 
erous estimate of the total number of old clocks, dating as ■ 
far back as this, might lead one to put the figure at two 
hundred, and hence, a careful calculation, based on the 
average natural rate of increase of " genuine antiques " 
would lead to the conclusion that there could scarcely 
have been more than one, or at most, two pair of clocks in 
all New England in 1 704. Probably Yale College began 
without one, and the lirst recitation took its time somewhat 
according to the length of the Rector's grace and the 
amount of the morning meal. 

Breakfast over, the reader can follow the Rector and the 
Senior Sophisters into the adjoining "great-room," and 
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there listen to Master Russel, Master Fiske and Master 
Hemingway recite memoriter the Assembly's Catechism, in 
Latin and Ames' Theological 7"Acj«, and hear the "hard stu- 
dent, good scholar, great divine and judicious gentleman" 
entrusted with their care, ground them in " Theoretical div- 
inity," and expound Ames' Cases of Conscience ; or follow, if 
he prefer, Sir Hooker and the rest of the college to the 
old meeting house, where, undisturbed by the hum of the 
spinning wheel and the thwack of the loom, they can study 
at peace their Latin and Greek, Logic and the Rector's 
Natural Philosophy. 

The writer, for his part, would rather follow the Rector's 
daughters about their morning's work, in the pantry and 
over the linen chest, at the wheel and loom and in the or- 
chard. For this was long before " mother and daughter 
power " gave place to water and steam. These were the 
days of Puritan Arcadia, when maids grew brown sprink- 
ling ' the bleaching Unen on the grass; when, "joining 
work" for a week or two, girls took their spinning wheels 
to each other's houses, instead of card cases, and chatted 
to the music of their wheels, spinning more with deft 
fingers than with gossiping tongues; when maidens 
married, not so much to help their husbands spend a living 
as to help them in the winning of it. Not that this was a 
golden age ; for these were dark days for education and 
social culture. Only we have chosen to look on the sunny 
side. 

Dinner, for one reason or another, is always an interest- 
ing topic, and even through the lapse of centuries, the 
aroma of the mince and " pompion pye " of the New Eng- 
land colonist is not without fascinating suggestiveness to 
the lover of the indigestible. If we were to accept Madame 
Knight's judgment on the fare in these regions, we might 
not care to join the Rector's family at their noonday meal. 
" P'' sixpence apiece," she writes, " for our Dinners, w** was 
only Smell," — certainly an unconscionable price if the 
food was anywise as bad as the schoolmarm's grammar. 
But we have a better sample in another diary of the time, 
though this, to be sure, is what the diarist calls an "awful 
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treat," being, in fact, on no less an occasion than " a hang- 
ing." " For Diners very good rost Lamb, Turkey, Fowls, 
aple pye. After Diner, sung 121 Psalm." 

Then, too, you might be shocked at the good people's 
table manners. Yale, remember, began before the use of 
forks, when everybody's hands explored the common pot. 
So I will leave you to imagine them doing forkless battle 
with the " rost Lamb, Turkey, Fowls, aple pye," and turn 
to the Psalm and the table talk. 

We have happened on a time when Boston was all agog 
over the capture and hanging of Quelch, the pirate, and 
being on the post-road, the college would be sure to have 
the latest tidings from the Massachusetts colony ; whence 
they would learn, too, the fate of the last petition to " His 
Majesty, King William III," from his subjects in the colo- 
nies in America. Possibly posts have but this very morn- 
ing come from Deerlield, telling of a French and Indian 
attack under de RouviUe, and calling for the militia re- 
serve : These were exciting times in Connecticut, and 
conversation was not likely to want for subjects. 

After dinner the work begins again, this time the Hebrew 
Psalter and Pefer Ramus' Logic, unless it happens to be a 
"Great and Thursday," or " Lecture Day," and the Rector 
is to take his family out for a holiday treat, to return to a 
supper of rare delicacies, such as butter, honey, curds and 
cream, nuts and raisins. 

Of " society," in those days, they had none, though 
military trainings, buskings and raisings, marriages and 
funerals, apple parings and quilting frolics were all social 
affairs. In default of such treats, we must spend the winter 
evening with the Rector's household in the kitchen before 
the big square fire-place, with its low stone comer-seats 
for the youngsters, in beside the fire-dogs, amongst the 
' cranes," " jacks " and blackened " pot-hooks." And while 
the Rector, Sir Hooker and the Senior Sophisters discuss 
knotty points in theology, or the dangers of printed news- 
papers and improved turnpikes, and the rest of the stu> 
dents chat over their doughnuts and cider, you may sit 
apart, quietly, and watch their faces by the light of the 
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candle on the chimney breast and the flames of the blazing 
back-log, and muse over the day's doings in the " Collegi- 
ate School," until the flickering candle tells of the bed 
hour, and Rector Pierson closes the psalm-singing with the 
evening prayer ; — just as the sound of the New England 
curfew floats out over the little Puritan village from the 
belfry of the " comodious meting houes." 

And now. Sir Reader, that have followed me so pa- 
tiently through the long day, I will get Mistress Abigail 
to take down the warming pan and show us into the " com- 
pany room," where you can sample Mistress Pierson's 
beds, and, buried in downy feathers, between sheets of 
whitest homespun, with a snowy canopy above, sleep in 
peace tilt to-morrow's sun, climbiag up over the roof of 
the old Kenilworth church, comes in at the window to 
wake you. My tallow dip is almost out, and so — good- 
night I 

Grosvenor Atterbury, 



THE AESTHETICS OF FLIRTATION. 

Pleasant the dance's drifiing pace 

And the music stealing after. 

It were pleasant to sing of tulte and lace 

And the silken ripple of laughter. 

But the rose In the rase all night that slept 

This morning has fallen in sections ; — 

I'm afraid you'll hod nothing here except 

Some disconnected reflections. 



Years gone Priscilla came down the stair. 

All in the torchlight white. 

And rustled into a Sedan chair 

As Ton do in a cab to-night, 

And the beaus, with infinite care and pains, 

Bowed over iheii ruffles smiling. 

The semblance changes, the thing remains, 

Still strong with its old beguiling. 
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Ah maiden theie, with the shining hair, 

Your lips will be dusi Bome day, 

But 70UT smile is a spirit, a dream, > prayer, 

Aod what is the reason, pray ? 

Alack ! 'tis a world fantastical. 

And logic is weaiy climbing; 

There U no reason in it at all, 

Lucky for me if there's rhyming. 

If the pilgrim had beeo content with his dream 

Seen dim through bis half closed tashes, 

Not tried to find the bt for the tern 

It would never have turned to ashes. 

We must thankfully take what the momenls bring 

Of beauty and joy and vision, 

Would we stay in the fields where the seraphs sing. 

Whisk \ %0'ati are those Eelds Elyslan ; 

And the seraphs are nothing but fiogs, maybe 

That boot Id the swamps at nightfall. 

Or if they are seraphs they're off the key 

And it's all turned mean and spiteful. 

For the fact grows old in the course of years. 

In a moment the dream is ancient. 

And — curious reason, but so it appears^ 

It is lovely because It Is transient. 

A strong hand clasp is good and yet 

It cruahes a finer feeling. 

And nothing more than a touch can set 

Your blood to the music reeling. 

For the best is all at the finger-tips : 

This is just as true as the fact is 

That the daintiest tints the sunset drips 

Are out on the edge of the blackness. 

At least BO our modem muses think. 

It's nothing but toucbing and glancing, 

Jnst gleams of feeling that interlink 

Like the music with the dancing, 

That make this delicate colored woof 

Alt shimmered over with laughter. 

This thing we call— oh no, not love ! 

It wasn't that we were after. 

There once was a story about a cup 

And three sapient men of Goshen. 

Well, that's the way with the man who sets up 

For a connoisseur in emotion. 

Arthur WiUu Ctlttm. 
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SIDNEY LANIER. 

POETRY is the music of the soul, and music the poetry 
of feeling ; and the two are so intertwined that when 
the sweet chords of one are struck, the other sounds with 
sympathetic vibrations. In the great soul of Sidney La- 
nier, the sweet singer of our own land, the two seemed so 
blended that his poetry possessed all the harmony of mu- 
sic, and his music developed the sweetness of unspeakable 
poetry. It was through the intense passion of the violin 
and the gentleness of the flute that he could show to 
others that "holiness of beauty," of which he loved to 
sing, but which no language could describe. His was tbe 
truest poetry, sublime and enduring, because it reveals 
tbe illuminated moral vision of a great soul. He felt that 
artistic and moral beauty went hand in hand, " impassioned 
for beauty and truth," yet endowed with the richest poetic 
imagination. And he revealed his conceptions with such 
power and charm that we can almost catch in the sweet 
cad,eDces of his verse, the melody of falling waters, and 
the music of rustling leaves. Nature to him was not inan- 
imate, her works were not merely symbols of human life, 
but to him she seemed a part of that all soul-life which 
he thought the source of all life. In nature he saw por- 
trayed the hand that fashioned alt her beauties. Under- 
lying nature he found a spiritual meaning, and bis poetry 
mirrored this truth. " Into the wood my Master went," 
he wrote. If nature's King was wont to seek nature's 
sympathy in a quiet wood, what wonder that he should 
seek her silent ministrations for his weary soul, and come 
to love the whispering trees, the night sky, the sweet ex- 
halations and dark recesses of the forest, and find sweet 
consolation in 

"The thoughts that llUei speak In white 
By green wood-pools and pleasanl passagcE." 

And hear him tell the soothing companionship he found 
in trees — 

" For love the dear wood's sympathies, 
For grief the wise wood's peace." 
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For him there was a special charm in that soft light that 
comes at eveatide, when day meets night, and dreamHke, 
the one is merged into the other. He loved to sing of 
those calm hours when they are blended. Perhaps that 
time seemed to him the image of his own soul, where the 
sombre shadows of this world's cares mingled with the 
rays of his strong hope. 

Lanier was a poet of ideas, but not of ideas alone. He 
sought especially to aid his fellowmen by strengthening 
"those sacred bases of personality," and in his "Sympho- 
ny," his great heart throbs for the " prisoners of poverty " 
about him. A prince among sweet singers, he often un- 
folds to us the rich treasures of his imagination, but no less 
often stops to sing of home and human sorrows. 

There was the same beauty in his life as in his thought. 
No poet yet " has wholly lived his minstrelsy," he said.- 
But those who knew Lanier, tell us he 

" Lived and sang, that Life and Song, 
Might each express (he other's all." 

Nowhere is the beauty of this poet's life more sweetly 
shown than in his home. In his poem, " My Springs," he 
draws aside for a moment the curtain of his domestic life, 
and shows us that deep, conjugal love which he found so 
ennobling, so sustaining— 

" O Love, O Wife, Ihine eyes are they, 
My sprinfis, from out whose shining gray 
Issue the sweet ceteslial sireanis, 
That feed my Life's bright Lake of Dreams." 

Early in life Lanier became steeped in tales of chivalry, 
and the writings of the earlier English poets. Perhaps it 
is due to this more than anything else, that he has never 
become a " popular" poet, and has seemed to some a poet 
of another age, discoursing on themes of the present. 

While a student at college Lanier was conscious of his 
musical talent, but fearing the violin-voice, which had 
such terrible command over his soul that he would often 
sink away into unconsciousness in his solitary music wor- 
ship, he gave up music, and endeavored to pursue the 
practice of law. But through years of weariness and de- 
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pressing circumstances, the figures of Music and Poetry 
kept hovering over him, until he felt compelled to enroll 
himself among their devotees. For years he battled he- 
roically in their cause against pain and sickness, his un- 
daunted soul exclaiming — 

" Of fret, of dark, of thorn, of chill. 
Complain thou not, O heart, for these 
Bank In the ciinent of the will 
To uses, arts, and charities." 

At last, broken in health, tent-life in a Southern land was 
recommended. But no longer could his will hold disease 
at bay. Like the swan that with her sweetest song breathes 
out her life, his soul, hovering between earth and heaven 
gave utterance to the most beautiful of his songs, as if vi- 
brating with some heavenly harmony. And there in that 
sunny land of flowers, amid his " dear dim woods," in view 
of the mountains that so often had slanted his thoughts 
heavenward, alone with his wife and flute, he breathed 
out his life, and the soul of the poet musician passed away. 

We have few bards to sing his praises, and no Westmin- 
ster where we might lay him to rest in " the poet's cor- 
ner," but as he Ues sleeping in the bosom of his native 
land, his memory should be dearly guarded in the hearts 
of his countrymen. 

Tkomwell MuUatty. 



A CONFESSION. 

There is expression that transcends all speech ; 
In silence — gestures — carollings of birds, — 
In drooping flowers lies more than man may teach. 
With the poor weakness of his puny words. 
The heart finds truest utterance in song, 
Yet discontent its mellowest music mars. 
Powers still higher not to it belong, 
E'en hearts sing not the language of the stars. 
There is a gentle love — a mild esteem 
That man may speak ; but this is not the spell 
That drugs and bears bis soul as In a dream 
To heavenly beauties that he may not tell- 
So, hopeless, mute, my love must ever be 
And such ray vision when I think on tb««. 

Frmk J. Prite. 
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NARCISSUS. 

Fair Echo saw Narcissus in the wood. 
Like Dionysus seemed he, at whose tread 
Earth's quick heart leaps and pants with Bacchant joy. 
His noble brow sat like the silver moon, 
Over the starry splendor of his eyes ; 
Down o'er his shoulders fell his tresses brown, 
In glossy clusters, full of waving grace ; 
And in his face, of youthful beauty rare, 
Such was the brightness, that his roaming glance 
Startled the very sunbeams from their dream 
To kiss hira, as he passed. The autumn trees 
Grew ever brighter round him when be smiled. 

And Echo heard a whispering at her breast, 
Like Spring's light hand on sleeping Winter laid, 
And timidly she followed from afar. 
Where through the glade Narcissus tracked the deer. 
With nimble feet he lightly sped along 
In breathless haste, all happy in the chase. 
More free than sunshine from a thought of care. 
And Echo followed, happy in her love 
And its sweet promises ; yet anxious, too. 
For care may never leave the heart that loves. 
Narcissus never marked her in his haste ; 
And she, she could not speak, her lips were seated 
By dictate of Queen Here of the skies. 
No more fair Echo spake, except to catch 
The words new-fallen from another's lips. 
But from Narcissus' lips there never fell 
A word to treasure in her secret heart. 
All was of hounds and deer, but naught of love. 
And so sweet Echo moved in silence on ; 
The soul looked from her eyes, but could not speak. 

At last he turned — ah how her heart did bound ! 
He called her ; how she trembled as she came ! 
And much he marvelled at her drooping gaze, 
And carelessly did ask : " What wilt thou, nymph ?" 
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The love-flood, rising, smote against her lips. 

But there sat silence and the seal of fate ; 

Emotion, like a torrent, swept her soul. 

Yet only a low murmur told her tale. 

In wild despair, she threw her (air white arms 

About his neck and kissed him : thus alone 

Could lips discharge their burning weight of prayer. 

The color mounted hastily his cheek. 
" Away !" he cried, " thou foolish maid, away ! 
For love I care not — never think it more ! 
Nay, sooner would 1 die than suQer thee 
To have me !" " Have me !" Echo cried ; 
But all in vain, for, never heeding her. 
He pressed with light feet onward and was gone. 

And Echo,' pining, wandered forth alone; 
By barren crag, through wood and lonely dell, 
Her moan made sad the solemn autumn air. 
And her grief killed her, but her voice lives on. 
Answering still from solitudes untrod. 
But, ere she died, a prayer she breathed to Heaven, 
And Heaven heard her heart's unspoken voice ; 
" Grant me, ye gods, that he may love as I, 
And pine as I, and like me slowly die ! 
And that his love may be as strong as mine, 
Aitd all as rudely answered, may he love 
None other being than his own fair self \ 
Thus only may his sharp woe equal mine !" 

She prayed and died, and Zeus fulfilled her prayer. 

For once Narcissus, hunting, fell astray. 
In the lone forest-depth where all was still, 
He laid him down beside a gentle stream. 
And bent him o'er its banks to quench his thirst. 
When lo ! a sudden vision in the stream : 
A sweet face full of harmony divine ! 
It rose to meet Narcissus — as the deer. 
At sudden blowing of the hunter's horn. 
Doth quickly start and tremble, so did start 
Narcissus at the sight ; yet paused to see 
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The sweet face also start with equal fear. 

The vision, pausing, slowly did return 

And gazed on him with wistful, eager looks 

From wonder-beaming eyes. Narcissus oft 

Had met the bright glance of a maiden's eye. 

Yet ne'er before was taken by its power. 

But now his heart, which ne'er before had held 

A secret from him, vanished from his sight. 

And all his soul was fluttered as he spake : 

"Sweet nymph, thou comestfrom a world more rare 

Than this of ours ; for this thy beauty might 

Outmatch all ecstasy of lover's praise. 

And Aphrodite's self would sure be glad 

To wear such face as thine !" And then he marked 

That she did move her lips as if she spake. 

He paused to listen but he could not hear. 

For she too ceased, paused, looked at him and smiled. 

Narcissus then resumed, in gentle tones : 

" O come with me, the forest-glade awaits us. 

The sward light pressed by Phoebe's shining feet ; 

The swift deer loiters on the mountain-side. 

And, by the cool spring, slakes his weary thirst. 

O come with me, and I will be thy friend ; 

And be thou mine, and tell me, nymph, thy name !" 

And, pausing then, for fear of too much said. 
In wistful love he gazed upon her face : 
With beating heart, he slowly reached his hand 
To her in reverence and timid doubt. 
O joy ! she proffered hers ! But when he seemed 
To feel the light tips of her fingers fair. 
The maiden trembled, and her delicate form 
Seemed to be shrivelled, as a flower by frost. 
Narcissus started with a sudden pang. 
" Oh stay !" he cried, " I love thee ! Prythee stay 1" 
And anxiously as o'er the bank he leaned, 
Her form, though trembling, slowly grew more calm ; 
And the fierce throbbing in her forehead fair 
Died down ; her wild alarm assurance gained, 
Until at last she smiled. 
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Narcissus then. 
With courage fresh-renewed, addressed the nymph : 
" I win not touch thee if thou tremblest so ! 
No ! if thy beauty in thy freedom lies 
1 will not mar thee with enthralling touch. 
Only thine eyes, I prythee let thine eyes 
Rest on me still and evermore be mine ! 
Come, let us go !" But backward as he drew, 
The sweet form sank beneath the watery depths. 
And suddenly was lost unto his ken. 
Narcissus, wild with terror, forward sprang 
And gazed again upon the water's face. 
The sweet nymph also came, with troubled looks, 
And eyes that said : "Ah leave me, leave me not." 

So never more Narcissus turned his face. 
But Eve o'ertook him with her shining star, 
And twilight swiftly deepened into night ; 
Morn o'er the hill-tops climbed ; her golden beams 
Still found Narcissus in his reverie. 
For day or night he cared not ; love was all. 
And blended all in harmony divine ! 
Ever he watched the wonder-working skies. 
Deep in the shining bosom of that world 
Beneath the waters. When by night he saw 
The sweet stars ghding in their azure depths, 
He paused to listen as to music grand ; 
His love, too, listened, and with pleasdd smile 
Bespake approval ; and he gently said : 
" My love, my queen, how wondrous is their voice I 
From depths of mystery their silence speaks ! 
And now my soul is ready to dissolve 
Into their being. Tell me, tell me, sweet, 
Art thou the spirit rising from those stars 
— O can it be ! — to whisper me thy love?" 
In human voice she never deigned reply. 
But turned on him her starry-lustred eyes, 
And answered him in language of the stars : 
Sweet silence welling deep into the soul ! 

And so when mom, and so when silent noon. 
And so when twilight filled the welkin wide, 
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That fair face seemed the goddess of each hour 
That walked in loveliness of nature clad. 
And ever staid Narcissus gazing there. 
The lithe deer Hngered, and the timid hare, 
With ears erect, upon his haunches paused ; 
The fox a moment did forget her craft, 
The boar his fury and the lynx her prey. 
To watch the youth and catch his gentle tones 
1 hat, blending with the silence, made it sweet. 
But he, absorbed in his own loveliness, 
Gazed ever on his dream, and heard them not. 

But cruel hunger came and touched his cheeks, 
And slowly did they wither from their bloom ; 
The night air swept him, stealing life away. 
And evermore his loving heart grew sad. 
For ever, ever sadder grew that face 
Whose sweetness held life fettered in a dream. 
" Why art thou sorrowful, my love ?" he said : 
" Why dost thou hold such pity in thine eyes? 
Think not that I am sad, except for thee ! 
Thou watchest me so tenderly that I 
Do know thy love, more than thy tongue could tell ; 
And this were happiness, wert thou not sad." 

She faintly smiled, but from her eyes a tear 
Did brightly glide, as glides a falling star. 
It struck the waters and she trembled ; he, 
With gentle chiding, said : " Why dost thou weep? 
Were I that tear, believe me, O my sweet ! 
I had not left that eye. Nay, weep no more. 
What is the secret bitter to thy heart, 
That keepeth thee so sad? Ah let me know \ 
Thy lips oft move, but I — I cannot hear ! 
Thou tremblest at my touch ; and yet how kind would be 
The hand thou fearest I Why, ah, why 
Must all our love thus want love's perfect crown, 
In mutual words of never-failing trust, 
And sweet commune of secret soul with soul ? 
For now, though I am gladdened by thy face. 
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By cruel fate thy voice I cannot love ; 
And all thy thought is veiled in mystery 
That only opens to the dreams of fondness ; 
For none but bonds of yearning knit our souls. 
Yet strong is sympathy betwixt us twain ; 
For, when I wept, thy countenance was drowned 
With sorrow ; when erewhile I smiled, 
Thou wast all radiant with glad delight. 
While this I see, trust me forever, sweet, 
t will not leave thee ; sooner will 1 die I" 

Thus would he speak, and Echo caught his tones, 
And told them over softly to herself, 
So that none else might hear ; until at last 
Narcissus' soul grew faint, and dim the face 
Beneath the waters. In his dying love. 
He bent him down and kissed those lips, and all 
That fair world trembled, and he saw no more. 

And if, to-day, thou wanderest alone 
Where autumn rustle tends thy woodland steps, 
So shall thou hear the dryads softly tell 
Of how Narcissus loved his shadow fair. 
And poured his soul into it with a kiss, 
And how the nymphs all came and buried him. 
And o'er his lone grave Echo moanetb still. 

Henry B. Hinckley. 



SNOW-BOUND. 

There is a stillaesa wheie the shadows glide 
AcTOSs the face of (be new-fatlen snow ; 
The pilgrim winds have found their lesl beside 
The ancient forest bending darlc and low 
Under its burden. Each ice-shackled tree 
Lifts to the moon its branches gaunt and bare 
As if loask her blessing; silently 
Beneath lis icy tomb the river there 
Glideth away to where the ocean calls 
And moans forever in his cavern-halls. 

Nmry Rtggt SaiUttu. 
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AN EASTERN POET. 



NOT many years ago, in a richly emblazoned set of 
books in the old library at the India House, there 
might have been seen a curious collection of pictures 
which portrayed in gaudy colors the short, spare figure 
of a man of the Orient. His head, which was large and 
bald, was illuminated with rays of glory ; in his hand the 
stranger held the long pastoral staff of the East, the em- 
blem alike of the pilgrim and hermit, and down over his 
short inner garments flowed .the great Kharcah-moshayakh, 
or long blue gown of the Durwaish. Such was the picture 
of the great Sheik Saadi, the favorite poet and writer of 
the classic age of Persia, an age which did not terminate 
in a short and solitary reign, but which " extended over 
ten ages and embraced a thousand miles." 

This latter part of the twelfth century — the time when 
Saadi was bom — found Persia under the dynasty of the 
Attabegs and in the full enjoyment of its golden era. 
The earlier scholars, having constructed an extensive 
mythology, had already woven it about with all manner 
of fantastic tales and legends ; for almost two hundred 
years the poets had sung of the " rose and the nightingale, 
the parrots and tulips, the mosques and dervishes," until 
now it almost seemed as though they had exhausted the 
whole short catalogue of topics and tropes. Still much 
was lacking. The Oriental poetry was too slow and mo- 
notonous ; it lacked the pleasing complexity, the charming 
range of landscape which is most agreeable to our cold 
and cynical western taste ; in a word, the time was at 
hand when it felt the need of a man like Saadi, who should 
infuse new life into its dried bones and place it in sympa- 
thy with the real life of humanity. 

Surely no ordinary task was this, and it needed no in- 
significant man. Nor was the man alone wanted. There 
was necessary a knowledge of the arts, an experience of 
the world, and an insight into human nature such as can 
only be acquired by a long and close intercourse with 
men ; and so it happens that, almost from the cradle, we 
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can follow our young Sheik as he undergoes a course of 
preparation which was well calculated to fit him for this 
great work in life which Destiny had appointed. 

The early loftiness of the poet's mind, his high regard 
for moral standards, — there was only one thing which 
could have inspired these passions in the young man, and 
that was the careful training of his home life. Of Saadi's 
mother we know almost nothing; he often mentions his 
father. He was a nobleman and descended from the noble 
house of Abdullah ; at the birth of his son, he seems to 
have held a high position at the court of Shiraz. But, 
however high and lucrative this station, it could not have 
been long before the boy found himself thrown upon his 
own resources. " If the orphan corae to cry," Saadi 
mournfully laments, " who will soothe him ? if he be pet- 
tish, who will put up with his ill humors ? Once my head 
was lofty as that which wears a crown, for then I could 
lay it upon the bosom of a father. I can feel sympathy 
for the helplessness of infancy, because in my childhood I 
lost my father." 

The first thirty years of Saadi's life we find him in the 
college of Baghdad, the chief seat of Oriental learning ; 
and sometimes, indeed, we wonder that, id this thirty 
years' contact with such subjects as " practical philoso- 
phy " and the " tenets of Sufic pantheism," he still man- 
aged to preserve unimpaired the inborn cheerfulness and 
joviality of his nature. And yet we learn that, during all 
this connection with his alma mater, his poetic genius 
kept alive and developed, until, at the deposat of his 
patron Attabeg Saed, he left the college and, grieved at the 
fate of his friend, perhaps more grieved at the miserable 
state of his country, entered upon what in many respects 
is the most interesting period in his whole life, — that of 
his wanderings. 

Such a sufficiency of clime did Saadi now traverse, such 
a diversity of adventure did he encounter that to read his 
travels, told as they are in the quaint, disconnected style 
of the Persians, is almost like reading a chapter in the 
"Arabian Night's Entertainment." In almost the first 
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glimpse which we catch of him after his departure from 
bis native land, he has penetrated as far as the pagoda at 
Summaat, on the Malabar coa^t. Here, at the shrine of 
Sina, he meets with a remarkable adventure ; for, having 
been astonished at seeing the great statue of the god lift- 
ing up its hands to heaven, he discovered that the priest 
hidden behind the image wrought the wonderful prodigy 
by means of a cord ; but, unfortunately, he was detected 
in watching the performance, and had no alternative but 
to hurl his pursuer into a deep well and escape as best he 
could. At another time, he is a water-drawer in the Hoiy 
Land, and thus he administers to the thirsty travelers 
until he is deemed worthy of an introduction to the great 
prophet Khirz, who is said to have moistened bis mouth 
with the water of immortality, " because he had written a 
stanza of poetry which had met the approbation of God." 
So we can trace the great man as he continues his mendi- 
cant life, journeying from city to city and from kingdom 
to kingdom ; and, amidst all this distress of poverty and 
the dissipation of a wandering life, he slowly rises to 
eminence in wisdom and learning. 

It is difficult to understand how the poet ever found 
time to make love, and yet, during these years of travel, 
he mentions himself to have been twice married. But his 
married life was a failure, and there is nothing, perhaps, 
in the man which is more reprehensible than his contempt 
for the fair sex and his strange notions about marriage and 
the marriage duty. " Consilium fceminis invalidum," he 
says : " it be bad to hold council with women ;" or, as he 
adds in another place, "lake your wife's opinion and act 
opposite to it !" These, surely, are no words of a novice ; 
they are the expressions of a man who has put marriage 
to the trial and found it wanting, and we cannot be sur- 
prised that, after two such experiments, Saadi betook him- 
self back again to his old tramp life with a world of 
pleasure and contentment. " Never," he honestly ex- 
claims, "did I complain of my forlorn condition but on 
one occasion, when my feet were bare, and I had not 
wherewithal to shoe them. Soon after, meeting a man 
without feet, I was thankful for the bounty of Providence 
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to myself, and with perfect resignation submitted to my 
want of shoes." 

Nor was the poet always an idle traveler. He fought 
for his faith in the wars with the Christians and Hindus ; 
nay, he even gained the epithet of "holy warrior." Yet 
it must be confessed that, like Horace, our hero was no 
warrior by profession ; for he actually relates how once, 
when arrayed in all the habiliments of war, he was attacked 
by two Hindu robbers and plundered of all his gay armour 
without even risking his life to defend it. We know, too, 
that he was captured by a troop of Prankish soldiers and 
compelled to dig trenches in the fortress at Tripoli. But 
such hindrances as these were slight obstacles to a man 
like Saadi ; in the next few years, he pushed his wander- 
ings into Europe and Barbary, Abyssinia and Egypt, Syria 
and Palestine, Armenia and the three grand divisions of 
Arabia, until his fame, like his travels, reached from Persia 
on the one side to Asia Minor on the other. 

But even poets are mortal, and, as there comes a time in 
every man's life when he thinks of his first home and old 
friends, so there came a time in Saadi's life when he longed 
to hold communion with earlier scenes and to nestle once 
more under the protecting walls of Shiraz. The poet was 
seventy years old when he re-entered the gates of his 
native city ; changes had occurred, but we may well 
imagine that is was one of the happiest moments of the 
old man's life. Saadi had come back to write and to die. 
. Here, just outside the city and in the midst of a charming 
garden, he chose a pretty hermitage; here he wrote his 
poetry and put into permanent form the fruits of his former 
years. And what a sweet task that must have been, — to 
recall and relive in security the incidents of such a career! 
To my mind, this is almost the ideal, the perfect life, to 
live for our own age while we may and then for all pos- 
terity. At the bars of Saadi's cell all worldly care paused ; 
there was no longer the bitter struggle for existence ; 
good neighbors supplied the aged man with daily bread, 
and so abundant was the supply, that often a little basket 
was hung from the poet's window that the poor wood- 
cutters might take it home " to their little ones, as they 
returned with their faggots from the wilderness." 
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So Saadi lived until his hundred and twentieth year, 
"when the eagle of his immaterial soul shook from his 
plumage the dust of his body." It is true that Saadi's life 
was uncommonly long, but who that has come to know 
him in his happiest moments will say that it was too long? 
"He was the poet of friendship, love, self-devotion, and 
serenity." There was nothing dull, nothing indolent in 
his nature ; there was everything which can inspire hope 
and good cheer in the hearts of men. The sweetness of 
the words which he uttered, his rustic simplicity and ele- 
gance are all so like what is best in our literature and so 
unlike what is best in the Persian, that at times we can 
almost imagine Saadi one of our own little coterie of poets. 
Percy C. EggUston, 



A JANUARY LYRIC. 
Forget? So goon as this? Abno! 
' Twas onl J three short rooDths ago 
Heft. Wemet in June. 
We parted, as 70U know, 

Id late November : — 
And 70U, Elienne, believed me bo 
Light-bearled, &ckle, g>7 7 — as though 
I could ODce beat Love's magic tune 
You played BO well with me for bow 

And not remember ! 
Forget I You think me, then, a man 
To put the old love under ban 

For each new-comer 7 
Bnrted ? Am I an Indian brave 
To lay its memoiiei in the grave 

With Indian Summer? 

Forget ?— So soon as tbls? Ab, no Etienoe I 
Wounds qutckesl bea] when cut bj keenest knife, 
And now the smait Is o'er, I'm well again. 

It cost me dear, I'll not deny, — 

That sammer's friendship,— je I when I 

Recall it now It seems not much 

For any man to pay for such 
A grace-note in the melodj ol 



GretvtHor Atterbtay. 
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NOTABILIA. 

There is something so delightfully Frenchy about a 
Frenchman ! You might call it a Quixotic flavor were it 
not for the fear of being un-complimentary. Here, for 
example, is our friend M. Pierre de Coubertin. Sent by 
his government to visit the various universities and col- 
leges here in America, with the more particular purpose 
of studying the organizations and functions of our athletic 
systems, he submits, on his return, the results of his voyage 
in book form under the title of " Universitis Trans-Atlan- 
tiques ;" and we must confess that, for pedagogics, it is 
most delightful reading, apart from whatever special in- 
terest one may have in getting a glimpse of Yale through 
French eyes. 

* * * 

The reader might be pardoned, reasonably enough, for 
not discovering the paragraphs descriptive of his visit 
here, coming as they do, under the somewhat deceptive 
title of " Un Bateau." " Le bateau" he begins, "qui n'avance 
pas se trouvt dans une piscine de I' university de Yale" It is 
our poor old tank and " the boat that doesn't go " that 
makes us worth the "swallowing," — to translate literally 
his apology to the "cher lecteur" for serving him witi 
another university. 

* * » 

Driving around rapidly in a carriage with " VaimabU pro- 
fesseur H. Farnam" the Frenchman perceives that Yale is 
" more American than Harvard, less democratic than Cor- 
nell, and a little ' rough,' like Princeton, which it some- 
what resembles." This criticism is probably made while 
en route for the gymnasium, where the delighted French- 
man goes into most amusing literary contortions in futile 
attempts to describe "the tank," and "the boat that doesn't 
go," — confessing in a footnote his utter inability to make 
the explanation clear, even to his friends. And with this 
he closes his observations with a chapter of kindly advice 
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to " Us messieurs de tuniversitS de Yale," on cboosing the 
proper kind of director for the new gymnasium 1 



M. DE CouBERTiN devotcs much of his time and space to 
Princetpn, " In the other universities," he says, "where 
they pride themselves on their polished manners, they 
speak disparagingly of Princeton " — as taking its tone from 
the farmer's sons and " campagnards" who make up its 
classes. When, however, he returns to Princeton again 
after his various journeyings, to see it once more — with 
opened eyes, as he puts it — his experience has taught 
him that these farmers and rustics "aux maniires brusques 
i Vapparence brutale," are the true Americans, " la base de la 
nation, I'espoir de I'avenir." 



When hetalksof" UgrandmatcAde/ooidaU, entre Harvard 
et Yale," of " Us Y. M, C. A, quijouissent en Amirique de la 
plus itonnante prosfirite," the versatile author is not a whit 
less amusing ; but his remarks on these subjects can 
scarcely be classed as Notabilia. 



Under the circumstances it is to be sincerely hoped that 
the competition for the TenEyck Prizes will be such as to 
justify the arguments of those who have urged the open- 
ing of the competition to the low-stand men. 



With the next issue of the Lit. the competition for places 
on the new board will practically close. That its quality 
has been extraordinarily poor is to be regretted for '92 as 
much as for the magazine itself, — whether it be from lack 
of ambition or of appreciation of the delightful experience 
that awaits the members of the board from '92, Whatever 
the cause, we would remind any who expect the honor to 
fall to their lot that the ability to write is not the only 
qualification for the position. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

The waning Axj 

Fides away 

'Mid the shades of eventide; 

Lingering stars seem to hide 

Id the base of twilight time; 

Belated birds Bwiftly fly in quest 

Of their younglings in the tree-built nest. 

Soon all the world is lost io dreamy rest 

Fades away 

Onr little day 

"Mid nervous strife. All around 

Swells the careless, thoughtless sound 

From a world's confused dio. 

The shadows lengthen; and in our breast, 

By some holy, peaceful spirit blest. 

Steal quiet visions of eternal rest. h. w. l. 

Simeon Saurian has been dead and gone these many 

years, — and yet there lingers the recollection of a deal of 
mystery which, in my younger days, always surrounded the 
strange history of the aforesaid Simeon. There was some- 
thing mysterious and waif-like in his introduction to us, for 
he came to our door in a long, narrow box of pine and was 
left by an unlcnown man, with small, coal-black eyes and a 
huge ulster coat which reached from the rim of his hat to the 
very tips of his toes. Even the box itself was a strange sort 
of an aSair. Besides being suggestively long and narrow, it 
was perforated with a number of small, round holes. Through 
one of these holes we children caught our first glimpse of 
Simeon, and it is impossible to describe the delight with 
which we teamed that he was a baby alligator of the most 
ugly and voracious kind. 

We were friends from the beginning. At first, indeed, 
there was some hesitancy as to who should assume the respon- 
sibility of taking him from his box, but it was only moment- 
ary, and, the next morning, Simeon had so far gained in our 
good graces that we ventured to smuggle him into bed with 
the rest of us. Then the romp began; and the ice was broken. 

But Simeon was naturally a retiring creature and he was 
not fond of our rough caresses. He liked best to bore his 
way to some warm nest among the pillows and there to lie, 
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in all the wealth of downy softness; above all things, he 
loved his own little tub which used to stand near the register, 
and in his happiest moments he would lash the water with his 
tail until it foamed; then woe to the wanton fly which dropped 
within his reach, for the great jaws would open and he would 
gobble him down with all the complacency of his alligator 
nature. It was this quality in our play-fellow, this power to 
shift for himself, which especially endeared him to us all. 
Whole days we would neglect him, a whole week, and then 
we returned to find him, — not dead like our canary, our turtles 
and tadpoles, but alive and well and strong. 

But there came a time when our house in the city was 
closed, and we sought a summer's rest and retirement in a 
remote little village in New England. Simeon went with us. 
'Tis true we had our fears that he might never return, but 
they were fears which no one dared to mention. How can I 
forget the excitement of the first few days ? It was as though 
a veritable Bamum's had come to town. Our juvenile visitors 
poured in upon us at all hours and all times, and we were 
always greeted with the samp plaintive, " Please, and may we 
see the alligator?" Then we would lead them through the 
house and, lifting our little play-fellow from his pail, we 
would tenderly place him in their hands; he enjoyed the fun 
with the rest of us, for opening his huge mouth in a broad 
grin, he would twirl his cold tail around their wrists, and 
sometimes the children would scream and sometimes laugh. 
The old folks were less venturesome; they only stood and 
gazed and said, "Wa'al, I do declare, I do declare." Poor 
Simeon! life was almost a torture to him during these days in 
the country; then, when he was no longer a novelty, his days 
grew happier, and it was well that they did, for they were his 
last. 

I remember the last time I saw him alive. It was a bright 
afternoon in August, and be was taking a pleasant siesta in 
the sun; near his pail a great black wasp was dying, and 
sometimes he would dive down and wet his legs in the water. 
When I saw Simeon again, he was dead. His throat was 
badly swollen; in his mouth was a single, thin, gauzy wing; 
the rest — we could only conjecture. p. c. e. 

Stories and anecdotes of the Civil War are numerous, 

and the history of that struggle has been celebrated in prose 
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and verse. But the most interesting account it has ever lieeii 
my good fortune to hear, was the graphic description of several 
battles given by an old negro veteran, who had served in one 
capacity or another throughout the war. 

One warm afternoon last summer I was lying in a hammock 
hung in the shade of two trees, and watching this old soldier 
hard at work beating some rugs stretched out on the grass, 
half enveloped by a cloud of dust, quite different from the 
smoke of battle. It did not take much persuasion to make a 
pause in his work to relate, in his own inimitable way, a few 
personal experiences. 

He began service as a private servant of a colonel in the 
Union army, and acquired his war-legs, to adapt a nautical 
term, in the battle of Bull Run, where he joined in the general 
stampede to Washington. His soldier life was ended as a. 
volunteer in a regiment which saw active service, and he 
received with the survivors of this regiment an honorable dis- 
charge at the close of the war. 

The dusky veteran carefully illustrated his narrative of a 
battle upon one of the rugs, by means of small sticks and 
stones, mapping out the plan of action, and even continued, 
in a desultory fashion, to extract the dust with emphatic raps 
of his willow sticks. 

On one side of the rug was the Union army drawn up in a 
solid array of diminutive stones. Here was his own corps 
and company. Opposite, on an orange flower, were the forces 
of the sunny South, small ttf igs intrenched by a breastwork of 
leaves. Cavalry and skirmishers were scattered about, all 
vividly pictured on the colored figures of this war map. 
"Gen't Grant," a stone about a quarter as big as the whole 
Union army, was making strategic maneuvers on one comer 
of the rug, while in another part the Confederate generals 
were marshalling their array of sticks. The narrator himself, 
conspicuously represented as a small white stone, was having 
thrilling adventures in the thick of the fight. 

Meantime the account of the battle was making excellent 
progress in words, and exciting stories of prowess and hair- 
breadth escapes were being told. How the veteran's company 
had been detailed as skirmishers in the heat of the battle. 
How he himself had entered the fight with sixty rounds of 
ammunition, and came out with one reserve cartridge, the 
rest having been planted in the ranks of the opposing army. 
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In the midst of the narrative, down came the willow beater, 
whack! and the Union battery poured forth volumes of dust 
at the Confederate infantry. 

No doubt, under cover of this hot fire, the whole Northern 
army would have charged and won the day, had not the soldier 
and carpet beater in his excitement scattered both forces to 
the winds by repeated blows of the sticks. 

The remainder of the account went without illustration, and 
the negro veteran finished with these words: " De stories of 
dis war cay'nt half of 'em be told, dcy is too 'cruciatin' to 
r'late." Just then my friend's wife, a vigorous, independent 
woman, drove up in a rickety old buggy behind an antiquated 
sorrel horse, halted with great flourish of whip and reins 
before the gate, and exclaimed, " Hi, thar, Mistah Culler, de 
kerridge is waitin'! Mr. Culler shouted back, "Mis' Culler, 
cay'nt noways leave 'fore I'se finish beatin' dese yer rugs!" 

J. H. F. 

We attended service one Sunday afternoon at the great 

cathedral at Cologne. As we softly entered through the 
sound -excluding baize doors, the music of the opening hymn 
burst suddenly upon us. Such a soul -in spiring melody was 
surely never heard in any of our American churches. They 
were singing some grand old choral anthem, in unison, as it 
seemed, and the full, strong tones reverberated among the 
ancient pillars and arches, producing an impression of 
grandeur very like the feeling experienced in the midst of 
majestic natural scenery. Every one in the great crowd that 
Sited the building was singing, and they all sang as if they 
really meant the words of the hymn. An old peasant woman 
near us was kneeling on the stone pavement, her hands clasped 
before her, her eyes raised to the dimness of the roof, singing 
with all- the strength of her soul. Her voice was not pleasant, 
it was decidedly cracked, but there was an expression of devo- 
tion on her face that made one forget the harshness of her 
tones. 

As the service went on, a thunder storm, which had been 
brewing in the distance for some time, began to approach. 
The great church gradually grew darker and the rumbling of 
the thunder occasionally blended with the notes of the organ. 
The tapers around the images of the saints in the little side- 
cliapels seemed to grow brighter in the obscurity, and finally 
the whole building, in a sort of twilight even on bright days. 
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was ID gfloom, except for the specks of light from these candles 
and those around the altar. The tall columns, illuminated by 
the faint yellow light about their bases, rose mysteriously into 
the darkness above. A few statues loomed up white and still 
like the ghosts of the men that lay beneath them. Still the 
service went on. The responses of the choir seemed to come 
from some spot far away, and had a new sweetness and impres- 
siveness, rising as they did from the otherwise silent darkness. 
And now the tones began to grow somewhat fainter. The 
choir was filing out. Softer and softer came the responses as 
the singers passed farther and farther away, and then the last 
amen floated gently to us from some distant comer and the 
service was at an end. 

The interior of the cathedral had been growing brighter 
during the closing moments, and as we went out with the 
crowd into the wet square the setting sun was shining again 
and we saw the black cloud lessening to the southward. 



1 was sitting on the piazza of a sea-side cottage. The 

wind came sweeping up from the Sound in one steady blast, 
carrying with it most distinctly the regular swash of the 
waves on the beach near at hand. The night was very dark; 
a few stars shone through breaks in the clouds; a few lights 
twinkled from other cottages on the tops of the low hills 
into which a long vanished glacier had once carved the face 
of the barren little island. One beam streamed out through 
the crack between the shutters of a window near which I sat. 
Only as it was swept by the wind past this ray of light could 
I see the smoke which rose from my pipe. I wondered what 
the writers of college literature would do without that trusty 
animal, the briarwood bulldog— as an accessory in all possible 
situations, as a subject in itself, as a deus ex mathina for wan- 
dering reveries, and as a positive source of inspiration. I 
also wondered wherein lies the almost personal attachment 
one feels for a bit of property long and steadily used; a much 
carried walking stick; an often employed pocket-knife; and 
most of all a long smoked pipe. So wondering I puffed away, 
and after awhile gave the pipe a little shake to knock off the 
burnt out ashes, which the wind carried away even before they 
fell to the ground. Then I looked to see the quality of my 
light, and saw grinning at me from the bowl a regular little 
goblin face. I had often seen strange shapes in the embers of 
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coftl or wood, and here, in the little furnace of the pip>e-bowl, 
the burning tobacco gathered itself into a picture as much 
more vivid as would be expected from so superior a sort of 
fuel. As I looked at it, it began to fade and grow dim. A 
few vigorous puffs brought it baclc to its former distinctness; 
but its expression changed, the mocking face vanished and 
gave place to an air of mixed pride and indignation. Then 
it opened its lips and spoke in a queer, rustling, gurgling, 
faint, little voice, which was yet distinct in spite of rushing 
wind and rattling waves. It declared to roe in injured tones 
that it was the familiar spirit of the place, the genius ioa, it 
said, for it was a college bred little pipe-demon and could talk 
Latin; that there was its fellow in every pipe, and that it was 
their magic fingers that soothed the troubled nerves and built 
bright castles in the curling smoke. They entered into a pipe 
with the first srooke that passed through its mouth-piece, and 
remained until the pipe was thrown away forever, when they 
departed and wandered about homeless, finding an occasional 
resting-place in a cigar or cigarette. No one ever had recog- 
nized their existence, and all their virtues had been ascribed 
to the sweetness of the pipe or the excellence of the tobacco; 
and on the whole, they did not care, but preferred to do their 
work in secret. Still, now that I had discovered him, he was 
glad of a chance to free his mind of much that he wanted to say, 
only I must never tell it to any one, still less write it, for the 
pipe had been used so much as a peg on which to hang a pointless 
reverie that the whole race of pipe-demons was almost tired to 
death, and occasionally they all struck work together, and then 
everybody wondered why their pipes refused to draw. They 
were all the children of the smoke Afrite in the Arabian tale, 
and the story of their birth and generation would shed a new 
light on the fascinations of the wonderful weed. This story 
he would tell me, if I only would promise never to profane it 
by spreading it abroad through the vulgar medium of paper 
and ink. I was about to promise, when the little imp, who 
had been growing pale through his long speech, faded out of 
sight altogether; the pipe was out. A match, and some brisk 
puffing quickly brought back the light, but the pipe-demon 
was gone. A succession of faces leered at me from the bowl, 
suggesting all manner of foi^otten features, but my commu- 
nicative friend had vanished. Never has he deigned to favor 
me since, and I now take revenge for the disappointment by 
handing his memory over to what be shuddered at the thought 
of— the tender mercies of the college press. h. t. k.^ 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

University Receftian. 
President and Mrs. Dwight held the first of a s 
monthly receptions December i. 



Chicago Ciub Dinner. 
The annual dinner of the Chicago Club was held December 
3, at Redcliffe's Caffe, Warner Hall. E. S. Isham, Jr., '91, 
The toasts were as follow^ : 

C. H. Hamill. P. G. 
W, C. Rhodes, "gi. 



acted as toastmaster. 
Chicago, 
Yale Athletics, 
New York, . 
The Sparkling Daily, 
Out Guests, . 
The LwJies, . 
t/iy Classes, . 



C. P. Howland, 'gt. 

. S.W.Childs, 'qi. 

R. P. HuDiiDgtoD, 'gi. 

C. H. Sherrfll, L. S. 

L. C. DuPont. '91. 



St. PauTs Club Supper. 
The fifth annual supper was hejd at Redcliffe's Caf4, Warner 
Hall, December 10. G. S. Brewster, '91, acted as toastmaster. 
The toasts were as follows : 



The Rector, 

The School, 

Andover, 

The News, 

Exeter, . 

'94. 

Yale Lit. 

Athletics, 

The World-s Fair, 



W. S. G. Noyes, '91. 

J. M. Lamberton, '7S. 

H. H. Tweedy, '91. 

S. W. Childs, '91. 

R. P. Huntington, Jr. '91. 

Alonso Potter, '94. 

Alb«rt Lee, '91. 

C. H. Sherrill, 'B9. 

E. S. Isham, '91, 



Foot Ball Captain 
For the ensuing year is T. L. McClung. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Earlj in 1B86 WUIlun Sharp, making a collection of Sonnets of this Cen- 
tniy wiitten b^ English authors, stated that he believed a finer collection of 
sonnets coald be made from the conlemporaiy American poets than from 
the living English odcb; and not long since, on the same day and from the 
same pubHshiag-house, two such compilations of American sonnets* 
airived. Il is unnecessary to comment on the excellent work of the pub. 
Ushers (Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Co., of whose workmanship the 
present vniter has continuallj spoken, and of whose scrupulously honorable 
business conduct he has just had evidence) — their names are a sufficient 
guarantee. And this time they have had excellent material to work on ; for 
sorely an anthology containing poems by our greatest authors, each part 
not an extract but a complete individual whole, is one of the most valuable 
of books. Of the two volumes, that edited by Colonel Higginson is con- 
siderably the smaller, containing about twenty less sonnets than the English 
collection ; and except for a short and neat preface, is without introduction 
or editorial comment. Mr. Crandall's, on the other hand, is the largest of 
the three, and, like the English collection, contains a studied introduction 
and short biographical notices of the authors represented. One would 
indeed have supposed that it was modeled after the Sharp anthology, wero 
it not stated that the plan was already formed and the compilation partly 
completed when that anthology was published. One thing noticeable in 
the Introduction is Mi. Crandall's evident preference for the so-called 
Petrarcan form ; he even declares in the Preface that it was his hrst inten- 
tion to admit no other style, and goes so far as to quote, in the Introduction, 
Shakespeare's exquisitely modest sonnet ending with the line, " Their's for 
their style I'll read, bis for his love," to prove that the poet fell and deplored 
his defective sonnet construction. But such complete adherence to one 
fonn seems a trlSe far-fetched. Undoubtedly a poet, more especially a great 
poet, chooses, in writing, the form that suits him best — the form most 
capable of expressing the peculiar Ideas and emotions that are nearest his 
heart. And, as everyone knows, the Petrarcan sonnet is, in English, an 
exceedingly difficult and elaborate composition — much more so in English 
than in Italian. Hence Shakespeare's mood, preeminently passionate, 
would probably have been very much worse interpreted (and bis ityU there- 
fore inferior, not superior) bad he adopted the Petrarcan form. As William 
Sharp says in a note Ig bis new edition, " I find that the English, or Shake- 
spearian, is preferred to any other sonnet-form for the direct expression of 
the passions ; and the orthodox, or Petrarcan, for that of the reflective, vica- 
rious, and intellectual e: 



One of the pleasanlest story-books that have for some time come to our 
notice is the little volume of Georg Eber's, entitled Tit Elixir and Othrr 

* Reprtttf%taHvt SonntU if AmrriiaH Ptelt. Edited by Charles H. Crandall. 
Judd. Price, $1.50. And American Sanmti. Selected and edited bv T. 
W. Higginson and E H. Bigelow. Judd. I1.95. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Talts.* When one seei the word tUxir he Immediaielj recall* Bilzac'i 
gtusttj tale bj that name, aad gets ready for something thrilliag. And the 
first part is promiBing; the disappearance of the brilliant son of the Court 
Apothecar]', the gradual wasting away of hii goodly father, hii Mrange 
seclusion and stranger occupations, and finally his exciting interview with 
the trusty Frau Schimmel, point to something quite extraordinary. But 
here we discover at least one difference. The Elixir is not an elixir of 
Long Life but an elixir of Truth. And we straightway begin to suspect a 
moral. That, however, does not interfere with the tragedy. The old man 
dies ; bis son returns with a delicate Italian wife and little child. The wife 
dies and soon her husband follows her, but not until he has made a dis- 
covery. The wonderful Elixir is put in a jeweled phial, cased in velvet, 
and given to the young son at his twenty-fifth birthday. And again the 
tragedy is repeated. So it continues till at last a descendant of artistic 
tastes and beautiful modesty inhales Ibe Elixir, and him it does not hurt. 
But, seeing what a dangerous weapon trutb is In the bands of anyone not 
perfect, he carefully empties the phial, filling it with water and affixing this 
motto, the author's moral : 

In hearts alone where modesty abides 

Is found the priceless treasure of Pure Truth. 

If speech be silver, silence then is gold. 
The other considerable tale of the volume, T^ Griyleck, goes into fctlry- 
land and makes a curious legend preach the lesson of fortune In misfortune, 
of worldly defeat joined with the highest spiritual success. 

When we read in his preface that the author of A Mystery ef Nem Orttam^ 
intended in the novel to "Illustrate the new discoveries in physio-psychology, 
with certain notes of warning ; to throw a little helpful light upon the nce- 
problem ; and to cultivate friendly sentiments between North and South," 
we began to have our doubts about the story, and to prepare a little mental 
discourse on the writer's lacli of humor. But there Is one advantage In that 
sort of a preface ; it leads you to expect the worst \ and now that we have 
swallowed the unsugared pill, it was not really so bad — indeed it has left 
quite an agreeable taste in the mouth. The story Is well constructed ; and 
one so desiring may pass lightly over the philosophic and sociological por- 
tions and confine biroself to the simple fiction. 

A simple story, a weaving and unweaving of plot -intricacies, with no at- 
tempt at the creation of characters or the analysis of motives, Is, without 
doubt, not very high art ; and yet, if well done, such a story has a humble 
charm of its own, which is to most quite as alluring as that of a more pre- 
tentious and commanding effort. And a story of this sort is particularly 
pleasant when copiously and well illustrated and printed in such a manner 
that be who runs may read. In the classics we can stand fine print, unat- 
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tnctive binding — w« simply put on our ipeciacleB and g«i down to business ; 
but bere we would begrudge the effort ; we have only a short time to stop, 
and decorations must be as rich and helpful as possible. And UmUr Or- 
dirt* fulfils these conditions excellently. Like olhets of Messrs. Putnams' 
books it Is illustrated by cuts in half-tone, very neatly done, and is well 

printed and bound. The stoiy itself ; A young man, captain of the X 

Varsity crew, obliged 10 leave College because of Gnaocial difficulties, de- 
cides to become a newspaper reporter. His varions trials and successes 
the enmity of a classmate, Watkins, who attempts to ruin him, and his final 
victory and Watkins' ignominious disappearance form the frame-work in 
which the tale is built. Altogether it is not uQinterestIng, and is well worth 
being swallowed, if not chewed and digested. 

But whatever may be said in favor of a novel that depends wholly on its 
plot, I fear that little can be said in praise of a plotless novel that depends 
entirely on the veracity of its descriptive passages. I sun informed by a 
gentleman acquainted with Plymouth scenes and persons that l>r. Le Baron 
and Atj DaugAleri^ is in these respects accurate enough ; but even he ad- 
mits that the story has less interest than A NamiUtt Nfbltman or Standiih 
0/ SlamHik. And one who has never been to Plymouth, nor seen Le Baron's 
grave, to whom all these individuals mentioned are merely names, and to 
whose welfare an accurate knowledge of the position of every Plymouth 
street and house, of the lingo used by various Plymouth notables, and of 
the exact nnmber of death-beds over which good Dr. Le Baron presided. Is 
not absolutely essential, — such a one is likely to find an imaginety " Aban- 
don hope all ye who enter here," inscribed over an early chapter. Not that 
the book is worthless ; I was speaking of it as a novel. It is not ill-written, 
it is (as the preface informs us) !o alt details strictly true, and it contains 
some scenes — such as the " Judas" of Batbsheba Crewe — which are som^ 
what interesting. But the faintness of the characters (except perhaps Dr. 
Le Baron and Quasho) makes even the Crewe curse seem weakly grotesque. 
The binding is solid and unique and the tj^ographical work excellent 



\ Dr. Lt BaroH and hit DavgAttri. By Jane G. Austin. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Judd. Price, tt.35. 

TO BB RKVIBWBD. 
PaHence. By Anna B. Warner. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Judd. Price, %\.%%. 
Tfit Hime af t)u Ancient Mariner. By S. T. Coleridge. Illaslntted by C. 

M. Padday. London and New York : Marcus Ward & Co. For sale by 

Jodd. 



B. Lippincott Co. Judd. Price, ( 
The Natural Sailer. New York, etc. : American Book Company. 
CMamSeri't Entytlppatdia. Vol. VI. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

For sale by Judd. Price, fj.oa 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

There i* ui idea prevalent JunoQg college men that everybodj libea the 
holiday seaioD, from the millionaire dowa to the fweep, and that those few 
daT* of holly and miBtletoe that cluster around the death of the old year 
and the birth of the new, bring repose and good cheer to all. Unfortunately 
it Is not so. Thia is one more illusion that we are compelled to destroy ; 
for the Table has found one place and one man, at least, to whom the holi- 
days are not a period of test and relaxation. The place is the New HaTon 
Post Office ; the man, the individual who stands behind a little window and 
looks snrpilsed when any one asks if " there Is any mail for me." And the 
reason we do not think that the holidays were a period of unalloyed bltss 
for htm, is that we suspect he spent most of his time doing up bundles of 
periodicals which arrived during that lime. Of course he did not tell us so, 
but we gathered this from the expression on his countOQance when we went 
down for our mail, and from the great piles of papers which we had to carry 
away with us in consequence. And now, as we sit in the midst of this great 
pile of papers, we feel hardly up to the task of plunging into them ; we 
have not quite recovered from the Christmas dinner, and the plum pudding 
— in fact we have not quite settled down into the old rut yet, and the cushion 
on the editorial chair does not feel as soft as it did of yore. I am afraid we 
have almost fallen into bad habits during that short fortnight 1 And now, 
after a week or so of the old humdrum life of winter term, we are about to 
plunge again into a sort of mid-term vacation, a rapid succession of teas, 
dances, and germans, that flash by us almost in a moment, leaving behind a 
wake of broken hearts, memories of flufly tulles and laces, fading Sowers 
and maidens' eyes. What sad havoc those three short days, known to us as 
"Prom, week," create among our tender hearts ! And when they have passed 
away, the long winter days seem to be even longer, in spile of the Astrono- 
mical Almanac, the bare elms appear more mournful than before, and the 
wind moans with a cadence that recalls the sound of distant music. But we 
are weeping before our time. Now is not the moment for such pastimes ! 
Every one is busy in preparation. College rooms that, as a rule, look as 
though they had been struck by a cyclone, are gradually taking on an ap- 
pearance of order, — for it would not do for his chum's sister to come in next 
week and find his boots on the writing-desk, and various articles of male 
attire adorning the gas-fixture. Pictures are new huug, and all the old 
memorabils ate brought into prominence that they may serve as subjects of 
conversation for the fair throng that is about to invade the campus. Ah, 
we can almost hear the rustle of skirts In the entry now 1 How musical that 
laugh which floats up the stairway from the Boor below I It almost makes 
as wish, as we sit here in our shirt-sleeves with the old briar comrade, that 
we, too, hadbroughlsomeothetfellow'ssisterto the Prom.; and we get up and 
put on our coats and make ourselves presentable In the hope that the man 
down stalls will bring the girls up to see our room. But he does not ; and 
as we hear their heels pattering down again to the yard, we rush to the win- 
dow and took out, for the bare satisfaction of seeing a little fur bonnet dis- 
appear around the comer with another man 1 
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Bat we are mndediig'. We must shake ourselves together again, and 
plunge into forgetful ness as peisoni&ed b; that pile of exchanges. Good 
old dignified Mother AdveeaU is sputtering and sizzling like a wet fire- 
cracker over the Table's innocent remarks of a month ago. Good St Ellbu, 
I verjr much fear that, like Figaro, tbou, too, "hast drawn blood." The 
Univtriiiy Magaam, which seems to know more about the managiitg of 
college athletics than college men themselves, is still condemniogthe diolce 
of Eastern Park for the Thanksgiving-day foot-ball game, and gives a final 
thrust, at the close of Its rambling remarks, to the effect that the falling 
grand stiuid ws* an accident we richlj' deserved. 

The following veree from the Columbia Sftetaler comet In veiy much d 
firopct at this time of year : 



Twas at the Junior Promenade 

I met her just three years ago, 
Before my dreams be|[an to fade 

And life was one resplendent glow. 
But DOW, as ring the night's alarms, 

I pace my chamber soie dismayed. 
1 hold my youngest in my arms. 

And join the Junior Promenade. 

—CehmUa SpeOatar. 

DECSHBBR. 

When Winter clothes tbe fields with snow. 
When stormy winds so fiercely blow. 
And clouds of snow whirl to and fro, 

And hoar-frost glistens white, — 
The sleigh-belli jingling on the road, 
Tbe farmer drawing home his load 
Of wood to warm his snug abode, — 

All speak of Nature's night. 
No more the summer sun shines warm, 
No more the bees and insects swarm. 
And birds among the branches form 

Their liny, shapely nest. 
The autumn fruits are gathered now. 
And brown and bare the empty bough ; 
While straw-lined stalls and well-filled mow 

Tell of a winter rest. 
But spring-tide waits to come again. 
And in the snow and in the rain, 
Beyond the sere and frozen plain 

Some lone bird whistles shrill. 
And though the winds may loudly blow. 
And dead leaves whirl above the snow. 
The charms of winter ever grow. 

And make us joyful still. — Bmnemam. 
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A BKOKBH DKEAM. 

Tall was ahc and channinglj sweet, 

Laughing ejes, hands quile petite, 

H*i[ lo wavy, teeth I flee pearls. 

A waist, the envy of all the girls. 

He, more quiet, yet ejes so briicht, 

Strong in youth and a lover's might. 

Building castles as all men do. 

Painting the future in btlghtest hue. 

Alone they stood in love's embrace. 

She a confusion of silk and lace ; 

He gently smoothing her soft brown hair, 

She dropping her head on his shoulder, there. 

The scene is perfect. A lover's dream, 

With fire casting shadows upon the screen. 

Each, lost In thought, la quiei stood. 

Till an Innocent question broke the mood. 

" Dear," whispered the, too anxious lover, 

"What are your thoughts? I'd fain discover?" 

"Hy thoughts, oh, pshaw!" His bosom swells. 

" I was thinhing^how sweet your necktie smells." 



When winter comes, and Earth lies deathly cold 

Beneath her cruel winding shroud. 

Comes shrieking on the tempest loud 
The wail, " O Man ! thou, too, art growing old : 
Thy spirit, now so hot and bold. 
Shall falter, thy hands shall loose their bold 

Of all of which thou now art proud. 
When Winter comes." 
So shall we all, our short brief stoiy told, 

When o'er oar eyes the sombre cloud 

Has passed, mingle with the countless crowd 
Who on the book of Death are now enrolled. 

When Winter comes. — Dartmonlh Lit. 

UNDBK TKB MISTLETOE. 

We all went riding on Christmas eve, 

Hy Bessie and I, and Minnie and Steve.' 

We called for the girls at half-past eight. 

And found they weren't a minute late. 

They came down smiling and sweet, and lo I 

Their hats were trimmed with mistletoe. 

Now Steve and I haven't hearts of flint. 

Of course we both of us took the hint —BruntmUn. 
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EDITORS FOR THE CLASS OF '9I. 

GROSVENOR ATTERBURY. ALBERT LEE. 

HOWARD T. KINGSBURY. RAY B. SMITH. 

LUTHER H. TUCKER, JR. 

A NEW UNIVERSITY. 

WE in America possess a well-earned reputation for 
ability to do everything with lightning rapidity ; 
and as we have built up railroads and cities, so also we 
have built up educational institutions. Comparatively a 
few years ago our place of highest instruction was called 
a College, and must have corresponded in most respects 
to an English fitting-school ; its studies elementary and 
uninteresting task-work, mechanically performed under 
the menacing rod of a minutely punctilious discipline. 
Fines and other penalties were exacted on all occasions, 
and the students did their best to retaliate. " When I 
became a tutor at Yale," an alumnus of the fifties told me, 
" my predecessor, showing me the room I was to occupy, 
opened a cabinet and displayed several unshapely rows of 
brick-bats and cobble-stones. ' Those sir,' he said in the 
most impressive manner, ' those, sir, were thrown into my 
window ! ' " 

Between then and now we have become a University ; 
buildings, faculty, students, have increased at a wonderful 
ratio ; the old narrowness has somewhat broadened, and 
VOL. LVI. 17 
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the rulers and the ruled enjoy at least a cessation of hos- 
tilities. A wide range of electives, taught ty competent 
specialists, offers men a considerabl£ opportunity to follow 
the natural bent of their genius. The development of the 
post-graduate and other departments has given us a range 
and many^idedness wholly beyond the scope of the simple 
undergraduate college of the past. 

And yet we are not entirely satisfied. We are a Uni- 
versity, and still we cannot feel, with the European exam- 
ples before us, that we are a University in the fullest or 
highest sense of the word. Of course such things cannot 
be made in a day ; we must have time to grow ; and we 
are growing. But there immediately arises the important 
question, are we growing in the right direction ? Are we 
growing more and more into the rounded manly mould of 
a perfectly developed University, or are we simply shoot- 
ing up into an overgrown college? And this question, I 
think, we will have to leave the future to answer. Cer- 
tainly there are many things about our present University 
which may be taken to point either way ; but whichever 
way they point, they point to change. Our curriculum, 
for instance, with its long lists of electives and its compe- 
tent specialists in each department — what could be more 
satisfactory, what way of study could be more interesting ? 
But to render possible this wide range of studies, the 
student can devote to each particular course only a very 
limited amount of time — two recitation hours on the 
average — a week. This process has a tendency to pro- 
duce a widely scattered superficial smattering of informa- 
tion, to the extinction of enthusiasm and of all the interest 
that would be awakened by continuity of work. Add to 
this that the several divisions of the large classes require, 
on the professor's part, frequent and wearisome repetition 
of his work bit by bit — and one scarcely sees how the 
study can be other than trifling and fragmentary or the 
instruction avoid verging on monotony. 

So much for the problem ; the solution is not so easy, 
and must, I suppose, be left mainly with time. But we 
may watch as well as wait ; and as what promises to be 
the most notable attempt at solution yet made in America 
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upon a system purely American, will be put in practice 
before long at Chicago — under the management of one of 
the most brilliant and open-minded members of our own 
faculty — it would surely seem wise in us to turn our eyes 
in that direction. The prospective University of Chicago 
will have, indeed, every opportunity to give its novel 
method a fair trial. It will be on the start heavily en- 
dowed ; it will be entirely new and therefore unhampered, 
if unhelped, by any traditions ; it will be under the direc- 
tion of men practically experienced as well as scholasti- 
cally learned ; established in a central position, which is 
now almost unoccupied, it will be able to draw students 
from every direction. 

And it intends to strike at the root of the diflSculty — to 
begin from the foundation. The first Official Bulletin, 
published in January, which has lately been attracting 
much attention, shows a method of management in a high 
degree original and yet consonant with our ideal of a 
university. The points of difference are mainly as follows : 
The University will be open during the whole year, which 
will be divided into four equal quarters ; fewer studies 
wilt be taken at a time (two instead of seven or eight), and 
they will be changed oftener ; in the last two years the 
studies will be purely optional, and in the first two, when 
more professors than one teach the same subject, choice 
will be allowed between them. The first of these will 
provide against the institution's lying idle for three 
months in the year ; will make it possible both for in- 
structors and students to take vacation at whatever time 
best suits each — three-quarters being counted a year's 
work ; and will furnish school teachers, clergymen, etc., 
who desire further education, and who can leave their 
charges only in summer, an opportunity to obtain the best 
instruction, and, by additional non-residence work, to earn 
a degree. The second will secure the much desired con- 
centration of effort, and yet, as each study lasts only six 
weeks, and as the two may be totally unlike each other, 
will avoid monotony. The third will render a wide range 
of choice admissible, and will supply a criterion by which 
the usefulness of each instructor may be tested. The 
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comparatively short time, also, in which each study is 
completed, will make it possible to obtain temporarily 
leading specialists from all parts of the country and even 
from abroad. Of course, in such an organization, there 
can be little class distinction ; but it is proposed to make 
the most rigid distinction between the Upper and the 
Lower College. The first two years will be the College ; 
the last two the University. 

And, to emphasize this fact, a plan for the so-called 
afhliation of smaller colleges has been introduced, which 
makes one appreciate the vast scale on which this Univer- 
sity is conceived. The smaller college is approached with 
this proposition : Receive from us a certain sum of money ; 
reduce your course to two years ; adopt our curriculum 
and let us appoint your faculty ; confer no degree, but 
send your men at the end of sophomore year to Chicago ; 
they will enter without examination or any derogation of 
stand, and graduate on the same footing with those who 
have spent the four years within our walls. At first sight 
this may 3eem a rather one-sided proposal; but when one 
considers how much it will increase the numbers, finances, 
and general usefulness of the smaller college, one is not sur- 
prised that several have already found the terms satisfactory. 

There is also another department of the University 
which perhaps deserves notice ; I mean the department of 
Extension-work. By the time the first term opens, in 1892, 
it is proposed to have on hand a corps of some fifty young 
men of more or less special training and with fairly devel- 
oped powers of expression, who are to be distributed — 
under the charge of Professor Richard G. Moulton of 
Cambridge experience — through various parts of the 
country as popular yet authoritative lecturers in their 
special branches. The beauty of this department is that 
it will be largely self-supporting ; and will bring valuable 
and easily obtainable information to the very door of the 
non-collegiate public. 

Such, in the main, are the aims of the proposed Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 1 say in ike main, for my space allows 
only this general and somewhat vague outline. The 
various sequiturs of the system may easily be inferred or 
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investigated ; its greater simplicity, if greater expense ; its 
flexibility — term-time and rest-time left to the discretion 
of the student; its tendency to bring the instructor into 
close and friendly relations with his class ; the larger, 
freer, more responsible and university -like spirit it ought 
to engender among both students and faculty — these and 
other aspects of the system are subjects for interesting 
speculation. Of course it must be remembered that the 
University is yet only proposed, that a scheme on paper 
does not exhibit all the petty frictions and unforeseen hin- 
derances that attack it when put into practice. And yet 
with whatever degree of success it may meet, it must still 
be regarded as a valiant and noteworthy attempt to solve 
the present complex educational problem. It is such at- 
tempts that finally bring solution ; and to those who dare 
make such attempts, however fractional their success may 
be, however small their personal profit or applause, is due 
our sincerest gratitude. Luther H. Tucker, Jr. 



MOON-WINE. 

Who knovs nhai Ihe moon discovers 

By wiiard wood and stream ? 

How many slow nigbl-ro*ers 

Paas through her shade and gleam? 

How many silent lovers 

Look up in her face and dream? 

Bui if they would only listen 

And watch what the glow-worms do. 

That out of the leaves new risen 

Flicker the forest through, 

They might learn why the moonlight's glisten 

Makes faded love seem true. 

For wherever the giow-worro blinking 

Comes to a lost moonbeam. 

He shows six goblins drinking. 

Their lips in the slender stream. 

But 1 never have seen them. I'm thinking 

It may be a witch-wife's dream. 

Arthur fVilHt Celtmt. 
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JOHN KEATS. 

A RARE life is the poet's. Ensconced in some cool 
retreat, lulled by the whispering breeze and plash- 
ing stream, and soothed by the breath of the wild-rose, 
the touch of Love's dewy wings has brought him forgetful- 
ness of all but the little world in his fair one's lustrous 
eyes. All is bright, and his way lies through Elysian 
fields. Or, perhaps, he is Berserk, with the blue of the 
North Sea in his eye and the life of the North wind in his 
veins, catching the laughter of the waves and the flash of 
the sword in his lines, and singing himself to Valhalla. 
So we fondly fancy, but Dame Fortune is sometimes in a 
mocking mood. Skies are sullen, and ways are rough ; — 
Elysian Fields are lost in grimy London, and the dream 
of love has a maddening awaking. 

Such was the fate of Keats in his little fragment of life. 
Hearts were cold and friends were few : his intense love 
of beauty and passionate life left only " a name writ in 
water ;" and, when after years revealed his genius and 
power, the best that men could say was, " Poor fellow ! 
he might have been a poet." 

Poetry was the source of all the life he had, and his 
nature unfolded in its sunshine. At its soft touch there 
had wakened a throbbing life hardly able to contain itself 
in its keen enjoyment of earth's loveliness. But his life 
was a sad one, begun in a very dark comer of the world 
and continued in the midst of struggle and hardship. 

London, as seen through the windows of a livery stable, 
must have been a dreary place indeed, and a surgeon's 
office was little better. All things conspired to deaden 
his spirit in a loveless round of drudgery, yet only made 
his devotion to poetry the more whole-hearted. For 
Nature was everything to him, not Mother Nature, with 
her great heart open to him in sympathy, but a coy god- 
dess, like his Selene, filling him with a never-satisfied 
longing, the more intense, perhaps, that he did not really 
know her, but was forced to pine in captivity for the 
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fairyland of stream and grove and fountain. And when 
his freedom came, he seems a Faun of the forest, like 
Donatello, his fur-tipped ears almost peeping forth to 
sight, one who has lived and talked with the birds and 
beasts, a spirit now of cloud and now of sunshine. His 
earlier poetry seems to have no undertone, but to be 
simply the outpouring in natural song of a heart revelling 
in the beauty of Earth and Heaven, careless for the 
morrow. Then, as a great love takes possession of his 
being for one denied him, we see Donatello again, rejoic- 
ing in it yet haunted by the shadow of the prison walls 
about to close upon him. 

His dream of love, so full of pathos, brings him very 
near to our hearts. It was the devotion of a true poet, 
losing in its fierce delight all thought of self and the name 
he sought ; but to feel that every quickened heart-beat 
brought doom one step the nearer was the most exquisite 
suffering. One is tempted sometimes to call him unmanly, 
and feel that it might be better, as was said by the one he 
loved, to " let oblivion veil his private life ;" yet there are 
few who could see, without a tremor. Love and Death 
coming hand in hand or, like Alastor, follow the beckon* 
ing of the dark spirit. 

A year or so of feverish effort, of struggle in the midst 
of disappointment that would have dashed the hopes of 
any but a brave man, the passing of the " Valley of the 
Shadow of Death," and the brief life was over, his love 
unsatisfied, his mission unfulfilled. 

But through these years a strong character had been 
growing, from the fiery spirit of his boyhood and the first 
stirrings of his ambition, through the patient plodding in 
a profession utterly distasteful to him and the new life of 
literary effort, through the discipline of suffering to the 
maturing of his genius. He was thoroughly manly, and 
when we see the cheerful smile with which he met the 
failure of his long-cherished projects, the generous devo- 
tion to his brother's failing health the loyalty to friends 
whom he knew were no help to his fame, we admire and 
love the man. 
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His whole life bore witness to his intense desire for 
justice and fair play. The misery and anguish of men and 
women are always haunting him, producing in him not the 
fierce desire of Shelley to give freedom to the world's 
captives, but a subdued sadness "that will not let him 
rest," intruding even in his lighter moments with, " What 
right have I to be happy? — it is almost a crime !" " Why 
should women suffer ?" he bursts out passionately ; why 
must one " who loves his fellows even to the death " sit 
idly by, "a dreaming thing, a fever of himself?" Indeed, 
he realized a danger in what he calls his " horrid morbid- 
ity," and longs for a healthy self-restraint, that he may 
have patience to " serve " with those " who only stand and 
wait." 

I have spoken of his life as the starting point in the study 
of his poetry, for his poetry is the history of his life. 
The boyish expression of his almost riotous enjoyment of 
poetry, the voice of the passionate lover, the cry of the 
despairing prisoner of Fate are clearly to be heard in the 
poetry of the three periods of his life. We hear in many 
variations the motive of his life, the longing for unre-, 
strained enjoyment of Beauty, loved for its own sake. 

In his love of Nature, unrestrained as it was, he found 
the inspiration of his poetry. He worshiped her in the 
true Greek spirit, abandoning himself to delight in her 
loveliness, peopling earth and air and sea with the bright 
creatures of his fancy, with a "tender pantheism " seeing 
in all things a living spirit. But, after all, he missed the 
real soul of Nature, and his earlier poetry fails of the 
fullest harmony, because it lacks the deeper note of truth. 

Nature smiles on us in the brilliant sunlight and the 
chill radiance of the moon, in all her grace and splendor, 
but without expression and sympathy. She does not 
suffer and grieve with him, as with Shelley in his days 
of darkness and despair, as echoed in the cry of Beatrice, — 

'■ My God ! 
The beautiful blue heaven is flecked with blood ; 
The sunshine on tbe Boor is black, the air 
Is changed to vapor, such as the dead breathe 
In charnel pits." 
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He has not yet felt the touch of sorrow, and his song 
though sunny and light-hearted is wanting in feeling. 
The 

" Swelling downs where sweet air slirs 
Blue harebells lightly ;" 

the "haunted forests" where "meeting hazels darken" 
the "cool and lush " retreats, the "silver thrill of Bacchus 
music " lose their meaning and pall on us after a time for 
very monotony. We cannot, like Keats, find perfect 
satisfaction thrown idly down among the daisies, 

" Hushed, cool-rooted flowers, fragranl-ered." 

One longs sometimes to creep into the bosom of the great 
Earth-Mother, and hear her mighty heart beat, listening 
even in the storm and thunder to her "still small voice." 
Instead of real passion, there is often a "nerveless" 
"swooning" languor. He has been lured from "Faery- 
lande" to the " Bow re of Blis," and melting away in 
dreamy deliciousness beneath Acrasia's spell, his knightly 
arms thrown off, it seems as if 

" Ne lor them, ne for honour car£d hee." 
It is the time of " ferment in his soul," when first the 
" chamber of maiden thought " has opened for him, and 
the healthy imagination of the man has not yet vanquished 
the spirit of " Venus and Adonis ;" when, as has been 
observed, passion and beauty count for everything and 
human life for nothing. 

But in the second period a change has come from the 
childlike light-heartedness of his earlier verse. Instead of 
the artist's delight in beauty, which he felt hardly more 
for woman than for the wild-flowers at his feet, an all- 
absorbing passion has taken possession of him, and given 
life a new meaning. "A voice and form begin to haunt 
him," bringing " a strange and threatening sorrow " from 
which his first-love, poetry, is but a " feverish relief." 
The melody of his verse is sweeter and more subdued, 
and we begin to hear the "lyrical cry" of Arnold, There 
is the same luxurious beauty, the same richness of expres- 
sion but, far more than this, a soulfulness of feeling. The 
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eerie power of " La Belle Dame sans Merci," the brood- 
ing melancholy of " Lamia," which shows even in the 
lighter touches a spirit keenly susceptible to the charms 
of life but seeing the serpent nature beneath all, the state- 
ly splendor of " Hyperion," come from one who has 
gained a man's strength through suffering. It was the 
harvest time of his poetry, and his whole soul poured 
itself forth in song. He could forget the dark shadows, 
in the new brightness that all the world had in the light 
of love. 

The third period of his poetry, the wailing sadness of a 
dying man, we know in a few sonnets only, and turn away 
with a shudder at their wildness and gloom. 

"Why did Ilaughlanighi? No voice will tell, 

.No God, no Demon of severe response 

Deigns to replj from Heaven or from Hell ; 

Then lo my human heart I turn at once, — 

' Heart, ihou and I are hero sad and alone :' 

I say ' Why did I laugh ?' O mortal pain I 

O Darkness \ Darkness ! ever roust I moan." 

It is sad to leave him so, but we remember not the fever 
of his closing days but the grace and nobleness of his life. 
Even at the end his spirit asserts itself in words of calm 
and peace in the last sonnet, 

" Bright Stat ! nould I were steadfast as thou art ]" 

One turns with a feeling of relief from the life-historj' 
of Keats to his manner in his poetry, seeming here on 
firmer ground and in less danger of being led astray by 
sympathy. His shyness and love of solitude are shown 
in his poetry in its lack of human interest. He has 
never lived with men and women and does not deal 
with them successfully. His fairest figures, Madeline, at 
the casement with her snowy bosom bared in the moon- 
light, Bertha, with the glowing halo of the fire-light play- 
ing about her head as she pores over " the holy legend 
page" of St. Mark, have a charm, not of definite charac- 
ter-drawing, but of situation and tender, spiritual treat- 
ment. In dramatic work, however, delicacy of thought 
and expression does not suffice, and Keats, unable to sus- 
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tain a strong action or continued narrative, is out of his 
elenient. Even " Hyperion," with its suggestions of 
mighty workings, is sublime only in its statuesque repose. 
But, after all, the charm of sentiment and scene is more 
than enough to satisfy us. We hardly feel that there is 
anything lacking until we disenchant ourselves with the 
cold light of reason, and even then, if we turn back to the 
poetry, we are still beneath its spell. 

The poetry of Keats is the work of one who never 
learned self-control. His impatience of hard reality has 
left his best works fragments, and made impossible for 
him the " here a little, there a little " work that was needed 
to give symmetry and chasteness to the luxuriant fulness 
of his creations. Even the poems which are strongest in 
real emotion are not free from a taint of exaggeration and 
false passion, so that one exclaims sometimes with a sigh, 

" O ia\ ihc gentleDcss of Old RomaDce, 
The Bimpl« plaining of the minstrel's song T' 

But his faults do not blind us to the power of his 
imagination. It is the type which Ruskin calls the 
" Imagination Contemplative," with Fancy as its dainty 
handmaid, possessed of " The unfailing charm in the 
memory and anticipation of things beautiful, more sunny 
and spiritual than attaches to their presence." Now, 
while a soft light broods over nature, his fancy touches 
the details of his creation with a peculiar tenderness, so 
that they glow and sparkle. Now, in a vista opened 
through the clouds of antiquity, is revealed the strUggle 
of the elemental powers ; — we seem ourselves to bear the 
burden of the immortals, and lose all thought of the 
present in the scene of solemn stillness in which Thea 
bends over Saturn fallen and hopeless, until the moon 

" Has sbed her silvei seasons four upon the night ;" — 
" O aching Time ! O momenis big as years !" 

As one comes into sympathy with him, the words have 
ever a sweeter, daintier meaning. We hear more and 
more clearly the voice of the poet as he throws himself 
into his song, seeming, like the lark, to live in it and for- 
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get all else. He does not dream, — he sees, and all the 
world is in an ecstacy of life. The marble urn lives, and 
whispers a " flowery tale " of life and love unfading ; the 
song of the nightingale is the song of a soul soaring 
where one longs to follow. Every scene is pictured in 
strange relief and vividness, so that dread falls on us at 
the passing train of " Pale kings and princes," with their 
"starved lips gaping in the gloom" and hearts burnt out 
by passion. We are still conscious of the haunting mel- 
ody. We linger with him in the " shady sadness of the 
vales," longing "to fade away into the forest dim " till in 
our dreams of Nature 

" His voice saunds in all hei music." 

Alas ! that we have only the first timid words of a song 
that was never sung, of a singer taken before his time ; 
that we must lament with Shelley, 

"Ah 1 thou hast fled ! 
The brave, the gentle and the beautiful, 
The child of grace and genius." 

Alfred B. Palmer. 



" O RARE AND SWEET." 

O Rare and Sweet, O Rare and Sweet. 
In stagnant hearts where all shades meet 
Th^ look makes love and honor beat. 

Sweet none the less because the white 
Of thy while throat no jewels light 
The sunset flame illumes thy cheek 
Thy brows arc heaped w[th ihin-shied nigt 

The gold glow from Ihe walls has gone 
The streaking roads are yellow-wan, 
Bui memories lit at thy dear eyes, 
Like well loved music, linger on. 

And 1 within my heart raise prayer 
That nothing less of pure be there 
Than dwells in thine, O Sweet and Rare. 



y. tV. Break*. 
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PEG WOFFINGTON. 

IT was a wise selection that Charles Reade made when 
he chose Peg Woffington as the heroine of a romance. 
Men feel a real interest for her because she was a real wo- 
man, because she really lived and loved and laughed, as 
the book tells, while the lack of trustworthy evidence con- 
cerning her and her life made it possible for the writer to 
weave about her his delightful story and give rein to his 
fascinating fancy without any qualms of conscience or fears 
of stem and pedantic critics declaiming against him as a 
perverter of known incidents in the career of his heroine, 
it is curious that so little is known, on good authority, of 
her real life. Letters and journals of the time are full of 
comments upon her acting, but we are forced to form our 
notion of her genuine character mostly from the mere 
chance allusions, therein contained. A great deal can be 
read of Mrs. Woffington as Lady Betty Modish, as Miss 
Prue, as Rosalind, but comparatively little is said of Mrs. 
Woffington as herself. She is a fascinating figure, this 
smiling actress ; mystery is a famous bestower of charms 
and the uncertainty regarding the story of Peg Woffington 
is no exception. But what we do know about her kindly 
nature and warm, open Irish heart makes her stand out 
among the false and artificial men and women of the time 
like a wild rose bush, red and fragrant, in a closely clipped, 
stifl, forbidding hedge-row. We cannot wonder that men 
of letters and men of fashion, wits and members of Parlia- 
ment, lost their hearts to her so completely. 

Concerning the excellence of her acting the critics dis- 
agree, a custom which eighteenth century critics practised 
as often as do those of the nineteenth. Some of them can- 
not sing too loud or long the praises of her enchanting 
archness and saucy verve, but Horace Walpole called her 
an impudent, Irish-faced girl, and a few others voted her 
coarse and clumsy. She was at her best in high comedy 
and her hoydens and tine ladies were especially admired 
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by the playgoers of the time. Tate Wilkinson writes that 
she was " great in the breeches parts ;" the town fell in 
love with her Sir Harry Wildair. She played too the 
gloomy line of tragedy heroines and played thera not badly, 
according to many, though it is hard to imagine " laugh- 
ing Peggy" as Lady Macbeth, or as the miserable Belvidera 
of Venice Preserved, She was, in short, an actress of all 
work, willing' and competent to don a velvet gown of som- 
bre black and suffer, weep and rave for five long acts of 
distress and unhappiness and then ready to slip on a peri- 
wig, red coat and top-boots and frisk and frolic through 
the after-piece. 

It was said that she was the most beautiful woman who 
had ever stepped upon the boards of a London theatre. 
There is a charming portrait of her, taken in a modest 
little cap, with the hair brushed smoothly back with Puri- 
tan precision, and showing a face almost Madonna-like in 
its placidity. Can this be the high-spirited Peg, the 
reigning toast of the coffee-houses, whose numerous love 
affairs gave London and Dublin so much to talk about, the 
stories of whose audacious pranks were in everybody's 
mouth? Can you picture the fair possessor of such a 
demure countenance as the president of the Irish Beef- 
steak Club, the only woman at the table and the " best 
bottle-companion in the two islands?" Her beauty, wit 
and hearty good-fellowship made her a universal favorite 
among men of all degrees. She did not like feminine 
society. " Women," said Peggy, " talk nothing but silk 
and scandal." 

" Mrs. Wofl&ngton," wrote Mr. Conway to Horace 
Walpole in 1740, "is much in vogue, A bad actress, but 
she has Ufe."' "Life" was not only in her acting, there 
was a genial and generous life displayed in her whole per- 
sonality. She had an interest, active and benevolent, in 
the lives of all she knew, her heart was kind, warm and 
sympathetic ; to her good nature there were no bounds. 
This contributed not a little to her success as an actress, for 
the managers were eager to engage her services, she was so 
willing, honest and hard-working. Except on one notable 
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occasion, when there was a battle royal between Peg and 
the manager of Covent Garden, she never disappointed 
her audiences because of her caprices and personal feel- 
ings, nor did she ever anger them with unconcern, but 
she would get up from a sick bed to act rather than 
that the pit should grumble at a change in the bill of the 
play. No one's purse opened more quickly than Mrs. 
Woffington's to the appeals of charity. No one was more 
ready than she to appear at the benefits of her fellow 
actors, nor could anyone in London draw a larger house. 
And so her popularity was enormous and it was enduring, 
moreover, for it was not founded on the skill or beauty of 
the actress, but upon the woman's heart and character. 
When she grew old and her face had lost its dimples and 
her figure its trimness, when the youthful parts which she 
assumed required a great deal of paint and powder and 
stay-lacing, her audiences were as pleased with her acting 
as they had been in the past, and the boxes cried bravo 
and the pit shouted huzza with as much enthusiasm as 
they had done when their favorite was young, pretty and 
graceful. 

Mr. Lawrence Barret is the author of a rather depress- 
ing simile wherein the efforts of an actor to attain fame 
and perfection in his art are likened to the labor of a 
sculptor, who would be willing to put forth his energy 
and skill in carefully carving statues of perishable snow. 
Poets and painters leave behind them some permanent 
products of their art, by which posterity can judge and 
remember them, but actors spend their lives in shaping 
shadows and when they pass away, their labor is gone, 
and time swallows up all. Why is it, then, that Margaret 
Woffington, who played and died so many years ago, 
should still so strangely fascinate the hearts of men? It is 
not because of her skill as a player, for her achievments 
in acting, the shining snow images which she made so 
ably, have melted away, and the fondness and charity with 
which she is regarded by all who have written about her 
cannot be inspired by admiration of her art. What men 
find to love and cherish in the memory of Peg Woffington 
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are the stories of her open-handed benevolence, her warm 
heart, her sunny nature. There may be a theme for a 
sermon, hidden away, here, on the relation of life to art, 
worthy of subtle analysis and ponderous expression. 

However, if you had talked about Peg Woffington and 
sermons in the same breath to a man about town when the 
second George was king, he would have held his sides 
with laughing and very probably have pointed out to you 
the shortest road to Bedlam. Mrs. Woffington herself 
would have told you, had you asked her, that future ages 
would remember her only for her saucy Sylvia or her cap- 
tivating MUlamant. But her fostering care of her mother 
and younger sisters, her building of the cottages for the 
poor at Teddington, her many and more obscure kind- 
nesses were destined to be much longer and more lovingly 
held in remembrance than the dazzling creations of her 
brilliant histrionic genius. Edward Boltwood. 



LOVE AT DAWN. 

The eastern deeps ire opening, 

In smiles (be light pUys through ; 
O'er slumbering plain Its glances creep. 
O'er mist-bid waters, dark with sleep. 

And ever farther widening 
Awake the distant view. 

My heart thine eyes aie gladdeniog ; 

Their jealous lids apart 
Let out Ihe prisoned looks which steep 
My soul in joy ; my pulses leap 

With love-fire, sweet and maddening. 
Hot from my heaving heart \ 

Arise oh sweet \ confiding 

In perfect strength of trust, 
Hand locked in hand, come forth to reap 
The golden hours ; let others weep — 

Ours is a love abiding 
Though all else turn to dust. 

Alfrtd Edward Thayer. 
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A MEDIEVAL COURT. 



WE all are given to idealizing our favorite scenes 
from history. A strange fascination will always 
cling about some stories and some characters which it is 
impossible to dispel, and I have little patience with those 
who are constantly trying to destroy these pleasant illu- 
sions of ours. Yet they are partly successful. With most 
of us there has been a time when we painted for ourselves 
a very pretty picture of the age of chivalry — a golden age 
as it seemed to us, full of men like Sir Perceval or Philip 
Sidney, and then up came our critical friend and told us 
our picture was false, that the times of chivalry were the 
times of the worst crime and cruelty, that our ideal knights 
had hearts tainted with sins and hands stained with the 
blood of weaker men, that even their devotion to woman 
was a sham. And yet, though well convinced of the truth 
of much that they say, I doubt if our picture has become 
less real to us. 

One of my ideal pictures, which the critical historians 
have not as yet destroyed wholly, is that of the medieval 
nobles who held their courts in the times of chivalry. One 
of the most typical and most brilliant of these courts was 
that of the counts of Foix. Unlike many of those noble 
houses, of which we know little but the names, this is well 
known to us from the chroniclers who lived in the days of 
its splendor. This was under the last of the family Gaston 
who was Comte de Foix during the later period of the 
age of chivalry. The early ideals of knightly virtue and 
purity had become rather dim, but a good deal of the 
genuine spirit of chivalry still lingered at this time. 

There is much said in praise of this last count of Foix by 
the historians of the times, such as Froissart. Our pur- 
pose is not that of the chronicler, but this man is too dra- 
matic and typical a character to pass by unmentioned. 
Let him stand as a type of the many others of that age who 
are merely names to us now. A man of old and haughty 
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family, wealth aqd acuteness of mind his hereditary pos- 
sessions, all stood in readiness for him to take instantly 
his position as one of the most distinguished of princes. 
This position he took and maintained. He stands out as, 
perhaps, the last sovereign noble of his kind. ' His earldom 
held he of no man but of God ;' and he recked but little of 
the life or fortunes of any man. He was brave, of course, 
and of so fine bearing that he was named Phoebus by some 
one of his time ; and he is known as Gaston Phoebus to all 
history. 

But we are coming too near, perhaps, to the historian. 
Yet so much is necessary, for the court of the Count de 
Foix reflected in a large degree the character of its head. 
We approach it with Froissart when the count is past 
middle age ; whatever were the bloody deeds of his earlier 
life, they are cast into shadow by his present fame. It is a 
typical medieval court. Knights and esquires of all France 
gathered there as the center of chivalry. There is abund- 
ance, of course, of hunting and martial sports. The grand 
hunt is the occupation of each morning ; and in the after- 
noon are seen in the chambers, halls, and courts knights 
and esquires of honor going up and down, and talking of 
arms and of amours. A brilliant picture can be conjured 
up of the assembly in the evening, of the singing of the 
ancient French songs of Roland and of Charlemagne, and 
of the grand banquets that followed. 

These are the commonplaces told of every court, you 
may say ; and yet they are very attractive commonplaces 
in the quaint stories of the old chroniclers. And after all 
we must remember that all this was not wholly fantastic, 
artificial and unreal, this preserving the old forms after 
many of the ideals of the chivalric life were gone. These 
courts were the places of education for all young men of 
rank. The universities were the center of the monkish 
learning of the schoolmen ; they were for the training of 
men in theology and the strange philosophy of the times. 
But to take any position in society or as a knight the 
young nobleman must seek some famous court. Here, 
too, came the poets and minstrels for the display of their 
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arts, for our count was famed for his liberality. And once 
in a while a wanderinpr chronicler came, like Jehan de 
Froissart, to see the assembled knights, and from each one 
to learn of the deeds of valor that he had taken part in. 

And so we may form our picture of the motley fantastic 
gathering at this court. The last glimpse of it we find in 
the story of Froissart of the celebration of a church festival. 
The town folk have come in holiday costume to the chateau. 
The Count Gaston comes forth with all the gathering of his 
court in procession. The two companies join and march 
slowly to the great church of Saint Nicholas. Ten noble 
prelates perform the service, and the procession starts on 
its return. What a strange assembly it is ! The common 
peasants in gayest costume, and next them the sullen men- 
at-arms of the count, the two marching quietly together ; 
the knights with their esquires and retainers, a mass of 
cloth of gold and brilliantly blazoned coats of arms ; the 
minstrels with their harps, troubadours from the south 
and minne-singers from Germany, and here and there 
some single man who stands unique among the others, be 
it some odd visitor as Froissart himself, or, perhaps, the 
court fool. And as the procession leaves the final Psalm is 
solemnly chanted by the priests : Benedictus dominus Deus 
metis, qui docet manus tneas ad proelium, et digitos meos ad 
bellutn. 

Surely this has the true ring of the old knighthood ; 
for with all the devoutness of the early knights their busi- 
ness was to hit hard blows. 

And now have we been painting a picture only to be 
destroyed ? Our friend the critical historian has much to 
teil us about this Gaston, Count de Foix. He reminds us 
that even Jehan de Froissart came to his court as a court- 
ier; for did he not bring a book of 'chansons, rondeaux, 
ballades, et virelais,' wherefrom he read to the count each 
night ? and when Froissart writes ' the count in every 
way was well-nigh perfect ; he loved that which ought to 
be loved, and hated that which ought to be hated,' our 
critic hints to us th^t the count was liberal of his broad 
pieces of gold. And he would go on to remind us that 
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behind all this magnificence the poor suffered terribly, and 
the weak were oppressed. But enough of his suggestions. 
I cannot dispute the truth of a single statement. Yet I 
foolishly cling to my fantastic picture. And after all may 
it not be just as well ? for the pleasure and the value is in 
the painting of it more than in the reality. 

Winihrop E. Dvfigki, 



AN IDYLL. 

Fierce howled the wjad, his (angled locki made while 
B7 myriad snow-fiakes, as o'er Tale and hill, 

Wreitliog with giani trees whose groans the night 
Shivered to hear, he sported ai his will ; 

At last, hallooing down a chimne]r cune, 

Then fled — repulsid bj the guardian flame. 

A merry scene 'twas that Rame'i lot to guard : 
A shining hall where happy children played 

About their grandsire's chair, who smiled ; then, " Hard 
To perish in the winter, and be laid 

In the bleak snow," he muttered ; " Children, sing. 

Sing me once more my song that tells of spring." 

At that the children left their romping game, 
Their puss, or blind-man's-buff, or hide-and-seek, 

And panting still, around the hearth-rug came, 
With many a glowing eye and ruddy cheek ; 

And sang the simple lay that long ago 

Their grandsite wrote — to which he listened now. 

"O, flower that peepest through the freshened grass, 
When scarce the snow has mdted ; thou dost come 
Not like time's plaything, but as one who was 
A short while absent, now's retumtd home ; 
Ah, brightly dost thou smile on us to-day — 
So will thou smile when we are gone for aye." 

"Old elm, who rustiest in thy rugged might. 

Glad in new Lincoln livery, I trow 
Full many leaves have withered out of sight, 

Whose places flUed, aie all forgotten now; 
Ah, like those leaves, we fade and fall away, 
Bui life and love, like thee, live on for aye." 
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"When that was writ, I dwelt in blessid spring, 

And knowing then no sorrow, loved to make 
Imaginary griefa, bj picturing 

Some far-off eri!, whose dim shades would break 
Upon mj brightness, adding a deep lone, 
A purity the brightness lacked alone." 

The old man spoke : and his bare wrinkled brow 

Shone with strange splendor, as though memory's glass. 

Had caught some rays of youth's long-vaoished glow 
And cast them back upon the darkened face ; 

And full of recollections of things gone. 

With quiet agid smile he babbled 00 ; 

*Twas then I saw your grandame first — ay me ! 

You can remember only age. gray hairs ; 
Ah, not so then, but fair and blithe as ye — 

And yet, bent down by time and life's hard cares, 
I best remember her, and love her most ; 
But list 1 draw near and know the sight you lost. 

" I had been angling in a farest-brook ; 

Tired with the long tramp homeward, when I spied 
A clump of trees that formed a shady nook 

Across the hedge, I quickly turned aside, 
Pressed through Ihe brush, dropped Gshing-geai, — then stood 
Half-awed, half-iaptured, still as carved wood. 

" Like Dawn's own sister was the maid 1 saw ! 

Before her, dainty yellow crocuses 
And purple violets peeped in humble awe. 

Behind her swayed the boughs of many trees ; 
And the rich day, departing, o'er her head 
A canopy of damask clotids had spread. 

" She stood a-tip-loe, reaching high to pluck 

A white syringa blossom, her dark hair 

Shading her lovely face, with upcast look ; 

Her form so balanced, it seemed painted there 
By master-hand forever — and the hush 
Of twilight brooded over tree and bush. 

" Ah, 'twas a sight !" and, as be smiled, two tears 

Rolled down his cheek unheeded. "Thou art gone 
Where no more presses any weight of years — 

Belter to go than linger here alone ; 
Yes, die in winter or in spring." quoth he. 
" It matters not, Love, so I go to thee." 

Luthfr H. Tucktr, Jr. 
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CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

THE prominent writers of fiction in recent years have 
been at first successful magazine contributors. In- 
deed, this intermediate step is almost necessitated now 
before winning eminence as an author. We are not com- 
pelled to look far for the reason. It is the magazine 
readers who decide a book's fate. This class includes not 
only the critics but also the great reading body of laymen. 
To become known, except through pages of a magazine, 
to this success-decreeing circle is almost impossible, as 
there is no path to fame more crowded than the way of 
literature. Craddock, although not far beyond this first 
stage, has been extremely successful in that. 

It was only a few years ago that a leading periodical 
received an article signed " Charles Egbert Craddock." 
The name was entirely unfamiliar, but by some chance — 
and these do occur even in magazines written up three 
years ahead — the piece was scanned. It was accepted and 
placed in a vacancy of the current number. The history 
of author and articles since is so well known that it may 
be summed up as follows : a great magazine " find " with 
an identity as closely hidden as the writer of the " Anglo- 
Maniacs;" the congress of literary lights at the Washing- 
ton dinner to meet the mysterious unknown, and the 
astonishment when Miss Murfree entered at the announce- 
ment of Charles Egbert Craddock; the collection and 
publication of her magazine articles, and the rapid exhaus- 
tion of fifteen editions. 

The subject of her work is always the same — the Great 
Smoky and its primeval people. Landscape follows pan- 
orama, green glade succeeds mountain tangle, all strung 
upon the love or hate of the mountaineer. From a high 
shelving cliff overlooking the valley the view is sketched 
under every condition of the elements. In autumn, the 
great red sun peering through the purple haze changes to 
a golden thread the river winding here and there through 
a clearing. The parallel brown and crimson ranges rise 
majestically, tier upon tier, finally merging into the faint 
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blue ridge on the horizon. The dreamy hum is only dis- 
turbed by an eagle lazily winging over the valley. Or in 
spring, when the vine again covers the chasm's rocky side, 
and the pale azalia-bell bends gently in the aroma laden 
breeze. 

We not only see the panorama in varying seasons, but 
on changing days.' When the heat blisters the naked crag 
and causes the lusty trout to seek the shade of the cool 
moss or the turbid stream between its cliffs swirls angrily 
beneath the gray sky ; or at night the moon filling the val- 
ley with its wierd light changes the golden river to silver. 
From the landscape we turn to the lonely pool with its 
dripping ferns and pungent mint, where the iterative cry 
of the katy-did mingles with the tinkling crash of the 
cascade. Thence we go to some quiet tangle where, in the 
day's heat, the sun flecks the soft gray side of the resting 
deer with golden eUipses. The wind in its flight has be- 
come fraught with perfume; the kiss of the rock-cleft 
spring is present with the memory of white-draped elder, 
paw-paw and shy althea bush. Our lungs expand with 
the bracing air, we feel wonderfully buoyant, and can now 
understand why the poets have always made the heights 
the abode of liberty. 

As we have said, the cord on which these pictures are 
suspended is the mountaineer — a distinct type in our civili- 
zation. He is entirely shut off from the world, crude, 
illiterate but generous, proud, and with an imagination 
virgin to the idea of a superior. This black-eyed, straight- 
limbed creature has an odd code of ethics. To dance 
would doom him to Hades, while the rifle's sharp crack 
adjusts a difierence of opinion. We see him in his pun- 
cheoned floor cabin, the family gathered around the open 
fireplace with its swinging kettle. The strings of popcorn 
and pepper pods hanging from the smokened rafters 
gleam fitfully in the firelight. Without, the wind swings 
roughly the crude window -shutters ; while the long drawn 
howl of a wolf indicates that the bracketed guns are meant 
for more than ornaments. 

This mixture of mountain drawing and mountaineer is 
a compound that has been often made. The field is so 
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small that many may* have been "her-biforn of making 
ropen Eind lad awey the corn ;" but what is valuable is to 
know how to preserve the garnered grain. No one who 
sees a- mountain dell existing in nature can help being 
touched. The more vividly the word picture impresses 
the original on the mind the better the picture is. Miss 
Murfree's success is due, we think, to the clearness of her 
etching. No imagination is impervious to her needle. 
By this force she fascinates mechanical readers, a class 
who never get anything but the gist of story and who skip 
the description of scenery as superfluous. This distaste is 
not due to a lack of the sesthetic so much as because it 
requires generally effort to translate into thought the word 
symbols of nature painting. One cause of Craddock's 
vividness is, the sketching is done in the presence of the 
picture and not at the desk, looking through the dusky 
leas of imagination. The language is melodious, marked 
often by a suiting of sound to sense. The other qualities 
of her style it would hardly do yet to criticise as she is 
still in the "formative period." Wyatt C Estes. 



A DREAM. 



I dreamt in gudens fafT with Juoe 

I heard cool fountain's plashing. 
While in ihe radiance of the moon 

Their silver spray wis flashing. 
I dreamt that round me zephjirs breathed 

With subtle perfume laden 
Of violets and loses wreathed, 

A breath as of a maiden. 
I dreamt chat forms of mystic charm 

Fled 'mid the leaves' caresses, 
Now Bashed the whiteness of an arm, 

Now gleamed their j^olden tressess. 
I dreamt from faiiy-lands afar 

Faint melodies were ringing. — 
I woke and to her !ow guitar 

I heard m; iadj singing. W, LU^ KiteluL 
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NOTABILIA. 

Before the next issue of the Lit. the Greek play will 
have taken place, and the patient labor of committees, 
caste and chorus will doubtless have met with the success 
they have a right to expect and which every one is so 
glad to accord them, even though few can have any 
fair conception of the months of worry and work concen- 
trated in the representation of the play. 

Apart from the interest the " Antigone " will claim on 
its own merits, and aside from any feeling of pride in its 
production under the auspices of the University, the play 
will have our heartiest good wishes, if only for the sake of 
the purpose to which its earnings are to be devoted. 
• « « 

While the idea of establishing an infirmary for college 
men is by no means new, it is with the " Antigone " that it 
has taken its first real lease of life : and it is to the enthusi- 
astic efforts of the promoters of the Greek play that we 
must first of all attribute the future success of our college 
hospital. 

There is always something peculiarly pathetic about a 
man sick among men ; and in a community like ours, where 
there are more than ordinary difficulties in the way of 
good nursing, the pathos of it becomes far more real than 
sentimental. 

To be sure, in these days of trained nurses we can 
change a sick room into a hospital at a moment's notice ; 
but we college men are least of all willing to confess 
ourselves fit for nursing, and so, in place of the ounce of 
prevention we have oftentimes to swallow the pound of 
cure — and be thankful even for that. 

It is in these ordinary " under-the-weather " cases, per- 
haps, that the infirmary is going to do the most good, and 
in the planning of it this fact has had considerable influ- 
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We often toast " The Girls in Blue ;" yet, with all our 
after-dinner compliments, it is doubtful whether wc realize 
the active interest Yale women take in the University, or 
their power to increase its welfare — any more than we, or 
they themselves, for that matter, recognize their influence 
on student life and undergraduate manners. It is only 
when demonstrated by such a movement as that in sup- 
port of which the "Antigone" is to be produced, that we 
are made to appreciate how much we college men owe 
"our mothers and our sisters and our cousins and our aunts," 
or the practical wherefore of the saying of a certain old 
dramatist : " It adorns a youth — sweet speech to women." 

* * * 

From the opposition encountered in a recent attempt to 
organize the Yale Press Association, we are led to think 
that we may be somewhat ahead of the times in advocating 
such a movement. We are thoroughly convinced, how- 
ever, of the value and feasibility of the scheme. 

The federation of alt the undergraduate publications 
under such a plan as was proposed would fully repay them 
for any sacrifices necessary for its accomplishment. Nor 
need the organization of a press association in any way in- 
volve tha loss of individuality ; nor of independence, save 
where it would be distinctly to the advantage of the pub- 
lications to forfeit it. 

* It m 

But the economic and social benefits we feel sure such 
an association might yield are of less importance than its 
value as a first step toward the foundation in the future of 
a University Press — an institution which would find its 
functions already largely developed by the consolidation 
of the college periodicals, and whose advantages would 
grow with use and with the future development of the 
University. 

At present the total amount expended annually in the 
printing of undergraduate publications may be estimated 
roughly at ten thousand dollars. The cost of the official 
printing for the University must be at least as much again, 
while the work more or less closely connected with it, 
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which would naturally go to a University press for pub- 
lication, might easily add a like quantity ; the whole re- 
quiring an amount of printing much more than sufficient 
to justify the foundation of a " Yale Press." 
* * * 
Doubtless such a consummation is yet a long way off. 
Things must go slowly to go well — especially here at 
Yale. But they need not for that reason necessarily have 
their origin in the corporation ; and it may be the privilege 
of the undergraduate college press, in this case, to start 
the ball rolling. 



I opened the book before me — 

Between iti leaves (here Uj 
A Toae, all withered and dried and dead, 

Whose fragrance had passed away. 

The rose was biown and dull, 

But I saw a faint red stain. 
For the page was marked with the rose's t 

On the spot where it long had lain. 

And now the book of my life 

Lies open before my eyes ; 
There too I find a Iicasuied rose.. 

And crowding fancies rise. 

And this rose may fade and die, 
And its perfume vanish away. 

But its mark on the pages of my heart 
Shall last forever and aye. 



On and on the little narrow-gauge road pushes Its way, 

out of the dust and heat, into the bracing air and grand moun- 
tain scenery of the Rockies. After the hot, tiresome round of 
the fashionable world in the East, what a sense of freshness as 
we catch glimpses of the crystal Rio Grande. The river 
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bends along through the pass io the mountains for the most 
part through broad natural meadows, here and there forming 
a clear pool at the foot of the railroad grade — its edge fringed 
with overhanging bushes and drooping willows. Now and 
then one meets a group of shapely spruces, casting their tall 
shadows across the rushing water. Occasionally the country- 
grows more rugged and the grade more steep, but the water 
only dances along all the more merrily for it, and the crisp 
clear air, with everywhere the background of blue untroubled 
sky, sharpens our vision and imparts to the ruggedness a sense 
of largeness and of new freedom. 

Charming places and many of them there are along the river ; 
but a certain old forty-niner's cabin brings up such a crowd of 
associations to my mind that the river seems a mere outlet to 
this paradise. In the course of a mile, above and below, the 
river changes its pace half a dozen times, at every bend a deep 
clear pool and between each the sunlight sparkling on the 
ripples. The mountains, with a sudden gap, make a vast natural 
amphitheatre and here Jim Tupper has settled. He delights to 
have the old prospectors make his " Lodge" a rendezvous, as 
they wander with their little pack-burros over the mountains. 
Many an exciting story can he tell of the days when he 
was foreman of the mine in California — its fabulous rich- 
ness, the heathen Chinee and his strange experiences with 
him, always ending with a — " To come nearer home," followed 
by a long eulogy of the " big hole" at the foot of the meadow — 
until now it has acquired a famous reputation. Slip down for 
a look at it — this part of the tale, at least, we can verify. The 
river makes a wide detour, confined between narrow banks, 
above the spot, and just before straightening out for another 
impetuous dash, collects all its waters at the base of a high, 
shelving rock, which forms the apex of the angle. Creep out 
on the rock and look down at the river's tranquillity. May it 
be your own good fortune to strike and land one of the many 
old trout who quietly lie there in the quivering shadows. 
From the high perch of observation and through eight feet of 
crystal water they look enormous. But fascinating as it may 
be to watch them, the setting sun and the blue wreath of 
smoke beginning to curl up in the distance remind us that it 
will soon be dark and supper-time. We turn back to the 
"Lodge," and just as we reach it, out of the darkness, comes a 
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whistle, followed by a faint light in the distance. A laborious 
puffing, as the little engine climbs the grade, s nimble, a 
moment's illumination of our faces, and the train goes past us 
into the night. w. n. t, 

During a short cruise through the narrow channels that 

skirt the Jersey coast, like a chain of inland lakes, it chanced 
that we aachord our trim sloop in a friendly cove, a stone's 
throw from the shore. It was at that indefinable period between 
morning and afternoon, — when the fleecy clouds come out of 
the west and the sea breeze is just starting on its landward 
journey. The more prosaic among us had landed to search 
for the ubiquitous country store ; we stayed to admire our 
surroundings. The morning had been an unusual one, marked 
as it was by sharp contrasts in sunshine and cloud, fog and 
thunder-storm ; but the fickle day had now taken on one of 
her kindlier moods, a short season of gleaming sunlight and 
gentle breezes that wonderfully enhanced the charm of the 
situation. Around us a fle^t of fishing boats hung at their 
moorings, and on the beach, a few dories, left high by the out- 
going tide, lay among the heaps of driftwood. Farther up, 
some nets drying in the sun, and the rude huts of the fisher- 
men blended easily with the heavy green masses of foliage 
beyond. To the right were the rotting timbers of a long-aban- 
doned dock, nearly covered with seaweed apd moss. A few 
piles still reared their heads above the mouldering ruin, and to 
these an oysterman had fastened his boat, while he was sorting 
his morning catch. 

One of us, lying outstretched upon the deck in the shadow 
of the sail, expressed a languid interest in the old fisherman, 
and we summoned energy enough to take the small boat and 
pay him a visit. We found him sitting in the bottom of his 
dory, busily at work and wearing an old leather apron as a pro- 
tection against the mud and water and the jagged stones to 
which the oyster attaches itself. His face bore the marks of 
much exposure to the elements; rain and wind and sun had 
tanned and grizzled him, and the hard fight for daily bread had 
furrowed deep lines of care upon his countenance. He appear- 
ed dazed in trying to follow our light banter, but, like his kins- 
man, the oracle of the country store, seemed glad to pause in his 
work and discuss the important questions of the day and give 
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his views on the Tariff Bill and kindred measures. It was as 
if his humorous side were wholly crushed out by his 1od§^ 
struggle for subsistence ; and he did his work in a monotou- 
ous, hopeless way that was really pitiful, A call from our 
companions summoned us to luncheon. Meanwhile the wea- 
ther changed ; a fog encircled us, we raised our anchor and 
slowly glided away, the mist closed in around and hid him 
from our sight. R. c. w. w, 

Up over the hills of Cumberland and not far beyoud 

the valley of the winding Saco lies the picturesque village of 
Waterford hidden away among the mountains of western 
Maine, and only to be found after a long and persistent search 
by means of stage coaches, lake voyages and a host of other 
equally romantic journeys. Waterford is a quaint old town 
and extends for almost a mile along a single road wide and 
level, and lined on either side with double rows of giant elms 
whose lofty branches rise gracefully through the air and inter- 
lace themselves some sixty feet or more above the ground. 
The huge rambling houses are all situated at great di^nces 
apart, and remind one of colonial times with their green blinds 
and gable roofs and curious dormer windows that seem to be 
making quaint grimaces from above the slanting eaves. Over 
and over again I have wandered down the long avenue by 
night listening to the low murmur of the swaying boughs or 
watching the silver pathway that the moon traced upon the 
placid lake. Sometimes I used to stop before a low-roofed 
house that sat back somewhat from the road amid a grove of 
maples and stately poplars. There was a charm for me in this 
ancient homestead that was not to be found in the clambering 
ivy, or the lovely grove, or even the long neglected flower 
garden where the roses and the wild thorn flourished side by 
side. All these, to be sure, lent a pleasing aspect to the time- 
stained shingles and the bulging walls, but they were ineffably 
insignificant in comparison with the fact that it had once been 
the home of Artemus Ward, one of those extraordinary men 
that are bom, become famous, and die all in the twinkling of 
an eye. The grandames of the village tell the children a 
strange story of a comical looking hobgoblin who was seen 
straddling the cap of the highest dormer window on the night . 
of the great wit's birth. He was a curious little fellow with a 
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red hat and a great blue cloak reaching down almost to his 
knees, while he puffed away at a long-stemmed pipe that rested 
on the toe of his boot. Suddenly he was seen to break out 
ioto a fit of laughter, so loud and prolonged that his sides 
seemed fairly to shake with mirth. But his merriment was 
short-lived, for in another paroxysm of delight he lost his 
balance and fell headlong down the steep roof. Several 
spectators ran forward to save him from an imminent death, 
but just as he came over the eaves he vanished out of sight, 
and from that day till this he has never been seen. The next 
morning a long-stemmed pipe was found in front of the house, 
and was supposed by many to be the same one that the hob- 
goblin was smoking on the previous night. An old villager, 
however, claimed it as his own, saying that he had dropped it 
during the excitement, and even went so far as to demand it 
of the finder, who was very loth to relinquish so mysterious 
an article, and one which he supposed to possess some valu- 
able charm. Whether the old townsman told the truth or 
■whether he invented the story for the sake of gaining posses- 
sion of the pipe is uncertain. For my own part I will not 
even vouch for the story of the hobgoblin, but I have heard 
the village parson recount the occurrence to visitors with an 
air of great sincerity, and he even absolutely refused to respond 
to the sly wink of some skeptical listener. The grave of 
Artemus Ward is in the cemetery at the foot of the hill where 
a white marble tombstone marks his final resting place. A 
babbling brook runs along near by and washes the roots of an 
old elm tree that shelters the grave from the afternoon sun. 
The brook ripples softly along on its way to the lake, and it is 
pleasant to sit and listen to the splash of the water as it falls 
over the rocks in the neighboring meadow. I have never been 
to the grave-yard by night, but some evening when the moon is 
up I will wander down all alone, and perhaps I shall see the 
little hobgoblin weeping up in the elm tree. r. m. g. 

On a long' remembered summer evening, after the sun 

had set with its last bright rays falling clear and shining upon 
the shores of Martha's Vineyard, and the soft twilight began 
to blend with its shadows the line between sea and shore, one 
by one the evening lights came out and cast their refiections 
over the water. From the Cape the lighthouse flashed out its 
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beacon through the gathering darkness, and across the Sound 
the Falmouth lights wer& plainly seen, while each coasting 
schooner hoisted its lantern to warn approaching vessels of its 
presence. The night wind blew gently from the ocean, bring- 
ing with it the roar of the waves along the beach, and putting 
to rout the reflections of the stars upon the water. Now and 
then the faint sound of paddle wheels from some distant 
steamer could be heard echoing over the bay. 

On the eastern horizon, where sea and sky seemed to flow 
together, the rising moon began to herald her approach by a 
brightening glow in the sky. The glow increased with steadier 
light, and first the upper edge of the moon became just visible 
over the line of the horizon. Then more and more of the full 
golden-red orb came into view, until at last the moon herself, 
" fair goddess of the night," in all her glory proudly ascended 
to take her place in the heavens, outshining the myriad stars. 
Just when the moon appeared to be resting lightly upiOQ the 
top of the waves, across the bright face a three-masted schooner 
slowly passed with every sail set, directly in the line of vision 
of those of us who were watching the beautiful sight from the 
shore. Each sail, and mast, and spar, and even rope stood out 
sharply against the background of light, and the hull showed 
black and dark. Like Paul Revere, we saw 

" A phantom sbip, with each mist and spai 
Across ihe moon like a prison bar, 
And a hnge black hulk, that was magnified 
By Its own reflectian In the tide." 

The vision lasted but a few moments. The breeze freshened, 
and the ship sailed on and was lost to sight among the other 
ships, not even aware that, to our eyes at least, it had been a 
ship in the moon. 

As the night drew on, the moon continued her course high 
in the heavens, and grew smaller and lost the rosy tinge whtch 
the atmosphere of the horizon gave to the round disk, but on 
the waters she left a shining wake, where far out to sea the 
white-capped waves were lighted up as they tossed to and fro. 

J. H. F. 

Coming down from the bald summit of Mount Kearsarge 

one August afternoon, I had the combined good and bad for- 
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tune to meet another traveler who was going his way regard- 
less of such slight obstacles as hills and valleys, and whose 
course soon crossed mine. This dauntless wayfarer was a 
sturdy summer thunder storm ; the bad fortune was a thorough 
drenching^, the good the sight of his approach. Now it is the 
great beauty of memory that all minor annoyances and dis- 
comfitures quickly lose most of their disagreeableness, while 
what we enjoyed at the moment gains in value as time goes 
on. In other words time smooths the wrinkles out of the 
picture, and gives it to us fair and well-framed, to look at with 
heightened pleasure. All of which is merely an elaborate way 
of saying that my soaked clothes soon dried, but the sight of 
that moving storm was something not so quickly to be for- 
gotten. For once I had been lucky in my mountain climbing, 
and bad actually had clear weather when at the top, so clear 
that it only required a modest amount of faith to make out in 
the distance the waters of Portland Harbor. But clouds were 
gathering towards the southwest, and long before I had reached 
the timber-line, the great black mass was towering over the 
hill to my right, and rushing on across the valley. It was no 
cloud far off in the sky, but a solid wall reaching almost to the 
earth, and belching out on all sides and from its very heart 
bright lightning flashes, followed instantly by rattling volleys 
of thunder. Nearer and nearer across the valley it came, and 
I could distinctly see the dividing line where the rain stopped. 
It was no stealthy onset of skirmishers, but a bold advance In 
solid column. To make the blackness and tempest all the 
grimmer by contrast, o£E to the left could be seen broad patches 
of sunlight, and everything was quiet and peaceful, while now 
up the side of Kearsarge itself the trees were beginning to 
bend and shake under the wind. The line never breaks, the 
charge never falters ; one moment I am still dry and secure, 
the next the enemy is on me, and the floods are pouring upon 
my head. Fortunately it is easy to run down hill, and soon 
the tree-line is reached, and as I bear the pelting drops rattling 
among the branches, I am very glad to have found some sort 
of shelter. But the storm is satisfied with its conquests and 
sweeps on, and when I reach the base of the mountain the blue 
sky is over me again, and the sun is filling the trees with 
diamonds where the life-blood spilt by the stonri in its battle 
hangs in drops of rain. h. t. k. 

'9 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

University Reception, 

The first for this term was held by President and Mrs. 
Dwight at Dwight Hall, February 3. 

Chi Delta Tketa Elections. 

The following were elected February 5 : J. W. Broatch, T. 
S. Hart, A. G. Robinson, W. N. Thatcher. 



Phi Beta Kappa Lecture. 

The second of the series was delivered by Professor E. T. 
McLaughlin, February 6 ; Subject, "An Old German Gallant." 



Dwigkt Hall Lecture. 

The second of the course was given by Rev. W. B. Wright, 
of New Britain, February 9 ; Subject, "Handel's Influence in 
English Thought." 



Arthur Benjamin Fox 
Of the Sophomore class, died February 9, at Morristown, N. J. 



Pool Tournament 
Of the University club was won by I. P. Younglove, '91. 



Senior PromeTtade Committee 

Were elected* February 13: A, G. Robinson, St, John, W. 
McClintock, Lee, Gushing, Bunce, Morse, Barnes. 
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Ya/e Lit. Medal 
Was awarded to Edward Boltwood, '93. 

Kent Club Lecture. 

Tlie second of the series was givcD by the Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt, February 18 ; Subject, " Civil Service Reform." 

Pki Beta Kappa Banquet ' 

Was held at Warner's Hall, February 18. H. H. Tweedy, '91, 
and C. P. Rowland, '91, acted as toast masters. The pro- 
gramme was as follows : 

Opening Address, . Prof. H. A. Newton. 

Address of Welcome, . . . H. H. Tweedy. 

Response, . W. L. Kitchel. 

Phi Beta Kappa at the Bar, Prof. W. K. Townsend, '71. 

" Surer to prosper than proiperlty could have asaured us." 

The Late Lamented, . . L. S. Haslam, '90. 

" He wears the marks of nunj Tears well spent of virtue, truth 

well tried ud wiae experience." 

The Adventures of a Phi Beta Kap, . J. C. Schwab, '86. 

'* Foitane is menr and in this mood wonld give us anything." 

The College Scribe, . . . Clive H. Day, '93. 

" Of Nature's noblest gift mj gray-gooied qnill." 

St, Elihu, .... Grosveoor Atterbury, '91. 
" Learned and venerabl7 dull." 

The Future, . . . Prof. H. M. Rqrnolds, '80. 

" We know what we are, but know not what we ma^ be," 



Kent Club Lecture. 

The third in the series was given by Col. T. W. Hig^nson, 
of Cambridge, February 34 ; Subject, " The Aristocracy of 
the Dollar." 
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Andover Exeter Dinner 
Was held at Warner Hall February 25. A. Lee, '$1, and S. C 
Thompson, '91, acted as toastmasters. The toasts were as 
follows : 
Yale, S. W. Childs, '91. 

" Oh let us strive that ever we 

May let these wortta our watch-CTy be 

Where'er upon life's sea we sail : 

' For God, for country, and for Yale !' " 

" When Gteek meets Greek then comes the tug-of-war." 

One Greek H. H. Tweedy, ■91. 

The Other Greek, . R. P. Huntington, Jr., '91. 

"A skirmish of wit between them." 

St. Paul's, . . A. J. Parker, '91. 

" The sports of children satisfy the child." 

P. E. A., . Condi Jones, P. E. A., '91. 

" Richmond, when last I was at Exeter." 

P. A., . J. A. Rustin, P. A., '91. 

" The child is father to the man." 

Andover and Exeter as such, C. H. Sherrill, L. S. 

"There's small choice in rotten apples." 

Hell Entry, . . H. A. Bayne, '92. 

" There is nobody that will go to hell for company.". 

When I was a little boy at school, W. H. St. John, *gi. 

" There ate many things we know but dare not tell of." 

School Reminiscences, . C. G. Carter, '91. 

" Patieitce, and shtiffle the cards." 



Lit. Elections, February 25. 
The following are the Lit. Editors from '93 : Boltwood, 
MuIIally, G. Hollister, Price, and E^leston. 

Lit. Chairman and DepartmetUs 
Were chosen February 27 as follows: Chairman, Boltwood. 
Editor's Table, Boltwood ; Memorabilia, Mullally ; Portfolio, 
Hollister ; Notabilia, Price ; Book Notices, Eggleston. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

It is lome time since there has been presented for our notice * daintier 
volume thfto Mr. Aldcich's tiew collection of poems.* Daintj, neat, and 
pleasant are indeed the three adjectives that pretty well cover the range and 
scope of these delicately fragile catches ; they are not what one would call 
great poetry ; they do not captivate us or entrance us ; we are neither en- 
raptured nor overawed. No ; we are charmed, amused, delighted. If it 
were summer we would take the book out under some broad-spread tree, at 
whose roots the grass is cool and thick — towering on an eminence, perhaps, 
ronnd which a village clusters basking dreamily in the warm sunlight. 
Here we would lie and read, and gaze, and be perfectly happy. They are 
all short pieces, and many of them so evanescent that reading them is like 
catching moats in a sunbeam ; but they are full of perfea tines like 

" The world Is empty now that he is gone ; " 
and of exquisite bits like the following: 

" So mused 1, sitting underneath the trees 
In that old garden of the Tuileries, 
Watching the dust of twilight sifting down, 
Through chestnut boughs just toucht with autumn's brown — 
Not twilight yet, but that illusive bloom 
Which holds before the deep-etched shadows come ; 
For still the garden stood in golden mist — 
Still, like a river of molten amethjrst. 
The Seine slipped through its spans of fretted stone. 
And near the grille that once fenced in a throne 
The fountains still unbraided to the day 
The unsubstantial silver of their spray." 
Or take this already current morsel, entitled Memory : 
" My mind lets go a thousand things. 
Like dates of wars and deaths of kings. 
And yet recalls.ihe very hour — 
Twas noon by yonder village tower. 
And on the last blue noon of May— 
The wind came briskly up this way. 
Crisping the brook beside the road ; 
Then, pausing here, set down its load 
Of fine scents, and shook listlessly 
Two petals from that wild-rose tree." 
Altogether the efifect is so delightful that we can ill afford the loss of the 
four and one-half pieces unfortunately dropped out of this number. 



Co. Judd. Price. Ii.as- 
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An excellenllj bound and printed volume of Aramo/tf Skitchet latd Poewu* 
by Louis J. Black, conUins woik of quite a different character. Not thu the 
pieces are long — though one covers eighty pages ; but theydo not seem eilhei 
polished 01 illuminated. As to the long poem, ExiU, we hAve to confess, 
like the reviewer of Keat's Endyimon, that ne did not get to the end of it ; 
but. dipping here and there, we were not impressed with its superior excel- 
leoce. We roaj' have been superficial, unappreciaiive ; we may have fool- 
ishly hardened out hearts against a second Keats. But would Keats, would 
any one even slightly endowed with humot have soberly insetted the follow- 
ing dialogue in a somewhat soberly didactic poem 7 

" Alfred (a small boy)— What kind of man Is he? 
Father— He is a scholar. • • • 

He is most subtle, and I more than deem 
Has lost himself amid a maze of thoughts, 
So that no more he has a grasp of life, 
But floats as a sliay leaf upon the fiood, 
Or.bubble through the many pathid olr." 
To which Alfred very sensibly replies, 

" You say what I can get no meaning from." 

From Isabella T. Aitken's rather pleasing poems f we learn that the 
authoress Is enthusiastic over Bohemia and Byron — two enthusiasms very 
easily blended. The first two poems inform us that Bohemia is next door 
to Heaven, and that Byron is in It ; and as. in all probability, the poetess 
herself lives there, she has as good a right to know as anybody. It is well 
that Byron was such a dare-devil, had knelt to such aa extent at the " feet 
of agony " — 

"Had thy life flowed like Wordsworth's calmly on. 
Like his insipid musings might have been 
The glorious outbursts of thy reckless muse." 
But perhaps it is fairer to pass by and forget these bunts of somewhat 
flabby rhetoric, and to rest with and remember such agreeable pieces as the 
Wocd-Sorrtt, to which 

"The spirit of the woodland shade 
Comes with the evening gray. 
And folds each glancing trefoiled leaf 
Till the return of day." 

We in America have already become familiar with Pierre Loti through the 
translations, (published some lime since), of Rarahu and Fretn Landi of Exile; 
tn which woiks the author does his best to satisfy what Andrew Lang calls 
the public's "taste for exotic literature." But the palm-tree on the cover of 

J.B. 

Philadelphia: J.B. 
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j1 ChilSt Remanei * is, for once, hatdl)' approprUle, The author is noi now 
a voyaging naval officer, or a sojournci in Tahiti, interestedly obserrlng the 
passion of poor Rarahu, but a little child — with a vivid memory that goes 
back to infancy — among the playthings, the strange impieisions, and the 
simple joys and sorrows of childhood. The book has the finish of the other 
volumes, and shows the same extraordinary sensitiveness to sounds, to colors, 
to impressioQS of all sons. He gives his reasons for admiring ibis scrap of 
Virgil : 

" Hinc adeo media est nobis via ; namque sepulcrum 
Incipit appareie Bianoris: " • •" 

" From the beginning of the eclogue I had watched the two shepherds 
making their way across the antique landscape. • * • I could see that, too, 
that tomb. Its old stones stood out, a white spot on the reddish road cov- 
ered with low growing herbs, rather •burnt up, wild thyme or marjoram, and 
here and there a hungry, dark-leaved shrub. * ■ * I was no longer in school ; 
I was out on the campagna in the company of those two shepherds, walking 
on the scorched wild-flowers and sun-burnt grass, under a Very bdllianl 
sky." 

The author of Patierut f has succeeded in drawing a clever and faith- 
ful series of pictures of the good old times in New England — when people 
still knit their own stockings and dipped their own candles, those legendary 
days of which we talk so much and know so little. Be sure you will find 
nothing morbid or unwholesome in it. Bui yet the book is not stupid, nor 
does it halt in its picturesque descriptions and homely, but entertaining. 
dialogue for a mpment. It would be difficult to name another novel of 
equal insight and familiarity with that particular time and part of our coun- 
try. Sarah Oms Jeweit has written some capital sketches of this life ; but 
she has rather confined herself to the bleakness and barrenness — the pov- 
erty-stricken side — of New England. Anna B. Warner has taken it up from 
its fiower side — Miss Mehitable's garden, with its bank upon bank of old- 
faehioned Bowers of many hues ; manly Ross Ingram, who has been to col- 
lege and leamed "all sorts of things," and, finally. Patience Hathaway, the 
rose in the collection. 

Patience is a picture, blithesome, quick with hands and wits, with all the 
color and beauty of healthy life — a resolute, independent daughter of fine 
old Puritan slock, bravely struggling with her doubts and searching for the 
faith of her fathers. So she leaves her step-mother and goes to Oak Bend 
as a school -mi stress, " Submit " Ingram's is her first home in the town, and 
she at once falls in love with the toil-worn, sweet-tempered mother. Victory 
is won over her doubts, and she leams likewise to love Ross Ingram. But 
the poor fellow makes a blunder in reading her character and is summanly 
dismissed. He goes off into the West, marrying the one who played the 

*A CMWt Jtamance. By Pierre Loti. New York : W. S. Gottsberger & Co. 

For sale by Peck, 
f Patience. By Anna B. Warner. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. For 

•ale by Judd. Price, $1.35. 
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mischief-maher ; and Patience, piDiog away, finallj finds a refuge In tbe 
teadernesi of honest Deacon Byam. 

Throughout the book the author has scattered old-fashioned vaja of look- 
ing at things, and veiy shrewd little reQections, that lead one to believe she 
herself comes of the same old stock as Patience Hathaway — the onlj differ- 
ence being that In this age Patience, instead of going off (o teach achool. can 
write a book to show hei versatilitj and womanliness. Altogether, the book 
is one (hat cannot fail to delight and to lead one to desire further acquain- 
tance with the author. w. n. t. 

After the death of Chesterfield's son, to whom the famous " Letters " were 
written, Chesterfield adopted as his heir his godson, Philip Stanhope, and 
beitan a similar series of letters* to him, which have now for the first time 
been collected, edited and published bj (he Earl at Carnarvon. They have 
been issued in Ibis country In the " Knickerbocker Nugget " series, which is 
equivalent to saying that they arc in an exceedingly dainty and attractive 
form. These later letters are In many respects like the former series ; the 
circumstances being the same, the instructor the same, it is natural to find 
about the same precepts. Still there is a difference, and the change is in the 
direction of greater seriousness and a higher moral tone ; as if the man of 
the world were finding out in bis old age that there is something higher than 
mere worldly wisdom. However, he is a man of the world to the last, and 
the burden of his tale Is ever the '' art of pleasing." " Tftcb6s de plalte," he 
says, in his careless French, " par votre air, par vos maniires, par vos mceurs 
par votre douceur. Ce jeu la vauc bien la Chandelle < * o- " A lack of 
the finer graces and amenities of life is one of the chief charges made against 
this present age of dollar-chasing and enlightened selfishness, so books of 
this sort are especially timely, for there Is no small truth In the old maxim, 
" Manners makytii man." It is not a book to be read as a whole, but to be 
tasted, and dipped Into, and enjoyed as one would enjoy visits from a man 
of polish and brilliancy, endowed with the most courtly manners and a deep 
and comprehensive knowledge of the world. H. T. k. 

" Humble thyself, Servlus, and remember that thou wert born a man," ex- 
claims Cicero's friend, looking at tbe ruined splendor of jEgina and M^aia 
and Pir»us and Corinth ; and we feel like echoing his monition, when we 
read the life of Francis Wayland.f so noted a few years ago, and now, save 
among scholars, so almost unremembered. Not that his work was the less 
worthy ; tbe bricks have been built into the general wall, and wo no longer 
think of looking at them, except as parts of the whole. It is for that reason 
that the " massive deeds and great " seem earlier buried in oblivion than the 
"ornaments of rhyme" : the cornices and wainscotlngs are still prominent, 
though a triSe dusky, perhaps ; but It cakes a biography like this — brief, 
concise, and generally interesting—to call our attention to tbe solid wall- 
work, the enduring fabric which makes tbe building stand. 

* Chiitirf^liCt UtUri. Second Series. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. In two vols. Price, (i per vol. For sale by Judd. 

\FraitcU Wayland. By James O. Murray. Boston and New York : Hough- 
ton. Mifflin & Co. Judd. Price, ti.35. 
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Another Hero of the Nations cornea to U9 in the person of Psricks,* and 
the Messrs. Putnam maycertainlybe congratulated on their choice of heroes, 
aa well as on the truly genteel vestments in which they hare taken pains to 
amy Ihem. The present volume Is Inierestiuglj written and contains a 
nnmber of such illustrations as have been heanilj' praised in the preceding 

The Messrs. Putnam, Indeed, seem to have made somewhat of a specialty 
oi neat publishing. The Vikirigi ef WtsUrn Ckristtndem f Is, typographically 
spealting, rather above than below Lard ClusiiT field's Lttitra and FericUt. 
It deals with the early, half-mythical period in Teutonic history, when the 
Gods of Asgard were living still — the period whose faint traditions have 
been overlaid " with a garment of mythology, out of which it is possible only 
here and there to separate the shred of historical truth." It covers ground 
that has often been plowed and planted, but never seems exhausted. 

Perhaps there is no English poet who has published fewer notes, and 
who, tor the proper comprehension of his poetry, needs ■ greater number 
than Robert Browning. To supply this want a so-catled Gmdt-BoBk% has 
been prepared by George Willis Cooke. It is arranged alphabetically, and 
contains a reference to every poem and drama ; these references are intended 
to give Information about the production, and an exposition where one Is 
needed and has been made bj a reliable authority. The volume is bound 
aniforroly with the Publisher's edition of Browning's works, and seems a 
very fitting and useful companion. 

It is with pleasure that we acknowledge the receipt of a new portrait of 
James Russell Lowetl.g just issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. This por- 
trait is from a photograph taken by Gutehunst, and is an almost full-face 
likeness of the poet, the head being slightly turned to the left. It is a very 
strong and excellent piece of lithographic work, and In execution almost 
perfect. It will be highly valued by Mr. Lowell's many admirers who justly 
regard him as a representative of what is best Id literature and in life. 

K. B. S. 

A comprehensive treatise ori Political Economy which throws any addi- 
tional light on the subject is a rarity. They are mainly rehashes of the cut 
and dried dogmas of the English school, or are exponents of airy and fan- 
tastic theories which can be realized only In the imagination of their origi- 
nators and have no objective reality when applied to the existing industrial 
system. A marked exception to this is the treatise of George Gunlon,| just 

* PericUi,aHd tkt Golden Age ef Alhttts. By Evelyn Abbott, H.A. New 

York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale by Judd. 
t Thi ViUngt ef WetUm Ciriitindom. By C. F. Keaiy, M.A^ F.S.A. 

New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. Judd. Price, {3.50. 
%A BrewtUng Gmde-Beek. By George Willli Cooke. New York and 
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issued by the Knickeibocker Press. Thai which recommends the book 
roost strongly is its thoroughly modem tone and American poiai of view. 
It gives us a very inleresling and fairly accurate history of industrial pro- 
gress up to the present time, and in treating of contemporary questions 
combines the advantages of a careful study of recent industrial phenomena 
with an accurate analysis of their results as applied to the realm of political 
science. Of particular interest is the discussion of industrial depressioiiB 
and their connection with the present factory and manufacturing system as 
contrasted with Henry George's views on the same subject. There is one 
criticism applicable to this volume as to the most of the recent works of the 
kind ; (hat is, they try to do too much. We bold that Political Economy, as 
a Bcieuce, must confine itself solely to the study of wealth ; all outside of 
this belongs to the moralist and sociologist ; its sphere should be kept 
distinct. However, the discussions and remarks of the author on the pres- 
ent social questions are, on the whole, apt and timelf. and cannol but assist 
materially in the solution of these problems. k. B. s. 



York and London : 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 



For a year we have drawn our chair up to the Table every month and 
have looked over the pile of papers upon it in a familiar sort of way ; bat 
now, when we push back from the board and Uy down the scissors, it will 
be for the last tjme, and never more shall we see the Table, save through 
the eyes of another. No longer shall we hear the voices of our contem- 
poraries chiding one another or plying a neighbor with most transparent 
flattery ; no longer shall we read that the Valb Lit. has done this, or ha> 
failed to do Ihat ; and no longer shall we see our own verses copied by an 
obscure Western journal and credited to some unknown college paper. We 
have passed through all this, and now we must hand over our trust to 
younger hands, as. just a twelve-month ago, we received It from wiser ones. 

To our contemporaries we bid farewell, knowing that their guardian 
spirits are about to change, too ; and we wish them, furthermore, as good 
luck in their successors as Ihoy have had with Ibeir present Qamens. To 
our own followers we hand over the trust of the letter-box and the Table ; 
and If they derive as much benefit and pleasure from ihem as we have, during 
our short term of office, they will never have reason lo regrel that il has fallen 
to their lot to occnpya seal at the Editor's Table. 
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Witb this, our final bow, we wrap ourselves nithio our cloaks, drop ooe 
tear for the past, and, witb out IJtlle bundle of experience lightly grasped, 
ws start forth into the world to wrestle with the great diagon which la 
hnngerlng already for the feast of college graduates which will be ihrowo to 
him in the latter daj's of June. But ever; class has dooe the same thing 
before us ; they have all taken up the work and laid it down again for their 
successors to labor over as thej had done before. If we feel a pang of 
sorrow at parting, we are but following in others' footsteps,as we have been 
all along ; for they, toe, felt that same grief, and ours is but the echo of the 
first farewell — an echo which shall keep on sounding through the vast halls 
of Time as long as men shall meet and live to part. This is but the first of 
many farewells, for the next three months will see us alt scattered lo the 
four corners of the earth, never to come together again as a class. But it 
will not do for us to become aenlimental now, and muse over the same road 
that former day-dreamers have trodden. It is a well-beaten path, and jrou 
all kDOw the mile-posts as well as we do. What need to have them pointed 
out anew ? It is rather for us to sing, with the tVilHami Lit., 
" Leave to priests their beads and masses, 

Seize the bright lo-day that passes. 

Here's a health 10 wives and lasses -. 

Come, mj bullies, clink your glasses. 

Vila beata < 

Sing ibe maiden's eye that flashes 

'Neatb tbe shadow of its lashes. 

Drink the wine, you old moustaches, 

Man is made of dust and ashes. 

Vita misera 1" 

The spirit of the buccaneers should be ours, and even if we are not yet 
" old moustaches " we can drink a health to tbe future and clink our glasses 
with tbe best of them ! 

But, away with all this I We must slop here, for the Vojrar MUceUany 
bas just whispered to us that our criticisms on the college press " ought at 
least to occupy as much space as the preliminary musings.". But then the 
fair maid furnishes us with such an excellent excuse for not stopping, in 
the very next sentence, thai we scarcely know what to do : " It is so much 
easier to motaliie on life in genera! than lo criticize magazines in particular." 
Fair one, as is always the case with your sex, you are right in this case again. 
It is easier lo moralize than to criticize ; and as ihis is about the only chance 
we get in our college life to do any moralizing, we do it with a vengeance — 
so pardon us. We know it is not tbe function of the Table to preach ser- 
mons or to point out the beauties of nature or the charms of an opeu fire 
and an easy chair. But we sometimes do these things, in spite of ourselves. 
It is not pleasant to throw stones, and the Saint does not like to distribute 
compliments regardless of desert. You may say that there is no need of 
doing either \ wherein you will again be in the right. But, fair maiden, the 
middle course you speak of is not quite worth the candle ; or, lo be less 
■weeping in our statements, the middle coarse is one which demands more 
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critic*! work tban tho subject wunants. It is preferable, frtMn onr point of 
view, to quote and oolice, rather than to crfticiie. Bnt no roan ever pleased 
everybody. You have read ^sop's fable of the two men who started to drive 
the ass to market — rode him part of the way, and carried him the rest ? D»- 
lire a parallel from that story. 

College writers are evidently becoming veaty of their work, for the verse 
of the month is decidedly inferior to the aVerage. The spring effuslonlM 
has not appeared yet, but he will probably blossom with the trees and 
shower our pages with roses next month. Lack of space compels us to 
shorten the quotallons'of the month : 

BBFORB AND AFTKR. 

The bachelor sat in his room one night, 

Half rousing and half asleep, 
And watched the wreaths of srooke so white 

Froro his pipe to the ceiling creep. 
His feet on the fender, his gaze on the wall, 

With an easy and nonchalant air, 
Sole prince In his castle, sole lord la bis hall. 

This bachelor lolled in his chair. 

He roused on his happy state and sroiled, 

A proud and contemptuous smile ; 
And scoffed as he thought of his friends beguiled 

By many a siren wile. 
"They know not the bliss of a life like this," 

He mumfured — then gently sighed ; 
" They thought it was bliss when the marriage kiss 

Had sealed them bridegroom and bride." 

The pipe is out, and a year has passed, 

But the bachelor rouses still ; 
This time he Is watching the clouds fly fast 

With his feet on the window sill. 
The hour is romantic, and so is he, 

And he says — " I'm convinced it is true 
That somehow there's something lacking to me , — 

I've decided this room will hold two." 

" Yes, I am engaged ; it is queer, I know. 

But 1 couldn't help it, I swear; 
And life will he happier here below 

With a wife its blessings to share. 
I thought I was happy a year ago," 

He murmured — and gravely sighed ; 
" 1 own I was wrong, but I didn't know 

One never can know till he's tried." 
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THE POWER OF SINCERITY. 

AFTER Tom and Dick have ruthlessly picked to pieces 
the character of Harry, their mutual friend, and 
have patiently sought and discovered his many faults, 
according to the peculiar custom of intimate friends, they 
will still be inclined to pardon in some degree his short- 
comings and vices if it is asserted of him that he means 
what he says, that he is, in the vernacular, " a square 
man." There is something strangely and unaccountably 
attractive about a sincere and open nature, however faulty 
it be in other ways, and many of our smaller sins are 
covered over by frankness almost as often and effectively 
as by charity's proverbial and convenient cloak. A great 
number of men, I suspect, have a sort of sneaking feeling 
of indulgence for the sturdy highwayman, for example, 
who claims to be nothing better than a highwayman, 
while they condemn more heartily and unanimously a 
trusted ofBcial who turns out to be not only a robber but 
a hypocrite. 

The advantage of this attractiveness and convincing 
power of sincerity is made use of in a score of familiar 
VOL, Lvi. 20 
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ways. No one, for instance, appreciates it more thao the 
public speaker for the skillful orator is the one who can 
give to his hearers the impression that he himself feels 
very deeply the subject on which he is addressing them 
and that his words are coming straight from his heart- 
So the advocate addresses the jury in tones of calm 
conviction or weeps for the misfortunes and wrongs of 
his client in an extremely touching manner, the political 
speaker slaps his hands together and roars lustily with his 
superabundance of patriotism, and even the auctioneer 
alludes feelingly to the unprecedented cheapness of his 
wares in a low and trembling voice. 

In literature, as well as elsewhere, is sincerity a great 
strength. Though the entrance of the personal equation 
here is altogether unreasonable, yet if we feel sure that 
a writer means and believes what he writes, we are in 
some way attracted by his work, whether or no we admire 
his style and diction or agree with his sentiments and 
opinions. It is human to be moved by a simple, warm 
appeal to the heart rather than by a production of the 
intellect, carefully reasoned and wisely cold. An author 
fully inspired by love for his subject can but succeed in 
animating his readers with some of this love despite all 
crudeness and faultiness in his methods of composition ; 
such defects, indeed, are often condoned if there is sin- 
cerity beneath all. Every writing, on the other hand, in 
which we feel the writer had no love or interest loses 
attraction for us, however much we may praise the intel- 
lectual or stylistic brilliancy shown in it, for when once 
we have detected an author deluding us with sentiments 
not his own and attenipting to touch our hearts by that 
which does not come from his, we naturally feel tricked 
and vexed and are chary thereafter of believing in him. 
Edgar Poe, in his " Philosophy of Criticism," makes a 
curious confession of his method of writing " The Raven " 
and the effect upon one's impression of the poem pro- 
duced by reading and believing the essay — for the trust- 
worthiness of even this has been questioned — is a good 
example of the consequence of loss of faith in an author's 
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sincerity. He asserts that, in the composition of his 
poem, "the work proceeded, step by step, to its comple- 
tion, with the precision and rigid sequence of a mathemat- 
ical problem." He tells how he calculated the emotional 
value of every detail of expression, the effect of every 
cadence of the metre, and even explains his choice of 
separate words. The inevitable result of such a confession 
is to rob " The Raven " of the indefinable charm of spon- 
taneity and, though we may admire the poem as a bril- 
liantly made rhyme and wonder at the intellect which 
planned and constructed it, we can nevermore, after being 
told of its cold-blooded composition, be thrilled by it as 
we were when we believed it a work of poetic inspiration. 

Doctor lobnson tells an amusing story about a lady 
■who inferred from the works of James Thomson, 
the poet, that he was a great swimmer, because of his 
seemingly whole-souled and glowing appreciation of the 
pleasure of a plunge into the "circling flood." Savage 
undeceived the poet's fair admirer by assuring her that 
Thomson was a lethargic and luxuriously inclined indi- 
vidual who had never been in cold water in his life and 
the admiration of the lady must have been greatly dimin- 
ished when the charm of sincerity was thus rudely 
broken. 

Heartily genuine pieces of writing are all too rare and 
literary sincerity is very often wanting in masterpieces of 
literary art. Political reasons sometimes stand in its way, 
propriety prevents men from saying what they wish to 
say, but the greatest hinderer of all is that so many 
w^riters have been forced to pander to the literary market 
of the times. Hunger is a hard pusher of the pen and 
draughts from the Pierian spring, however delicious, will 
not fill the stomach of a starving poet. Many may long 
to pay their court to the Muses but, though the learned 
divinities are delightful company, they will not always 
fnmish coats for the backs of their most devoted admirers, 
so these perforce seek reluctantly more lucrative society. 
Few people who read have not felt the pathos of this 
cruel fettering of genius by necessity's cold chains ; who 
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has not been moved to pity by that sad picture of Leigh 
Hunt, with his dreamily poetic nature and Oriental fancy, 
condemned to grind out leaders for a practical daily 
paper? How much pathetic irony is contained in those 
stories of farcical adventure written by Chatterton for the 
Town and Country Magazine, when he was Starving in his 
garret with the floor littered by the manuscript of his 
wonderful poetry ! But there is no need of looking to the 
past for such incidents ; Grub street has as many lodgers 
to-day as it had in the time of Goldsmith. The pot must 
be made to boil and pedants will formulate love-tales and 
poets laboriously set forth essays on political economy if 
by so doing they can earn their daily bread. Books are 
made to sell, no matter whether the subjects be most dis- 
tasteful to the writers, and when once we have learned the 
spirit in which these pot-boilers were written they make 
certainly most depressing reading. 

But how cheering and good it is to find a book oq every 
page of which can be plainly seen the author's love for his 
subject and the pleasure he takes in telling us about it! 
There is charm in such a volume which cannot be analyzed 
and ought not to be if it could ; it is enough to feel it. 
Walt Whitman's works are pertinent examples of this sort 
of writing. Other merits they have and they have their 
faults, too ; but this genial light of sincerity shines brighter 
than any other excellence and causes one to forget the 
defects of the books, their graramarless sentences aod 
want of literary form, by its warmth and brilliancy. 
Browning was another one of those poets who feel their 
own poetry ; his overpowering enthusiasm for his theme 
was doubtless one of the causes of his constitutional ob- 
scurity of expression. Charles Reade has been called 
Browning in prose, and a reason for the similarity between 
the two is that the writings of both are reflections of thein 
authors' hearts, and we can feel that their works hold 
their genuine thoughts and honest convictions. Such a 
writer is very close to his reader. That delightful inti- 
macy known as literary companionship is established be- 
tween the two by his frankness and openness. 
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"I like your books," said Henri III. when Montaigne 
was presented to him. "Then, sire, you like me, for my 
books are myself," the essayist replied, and if every .man 
who ever wrote could say the same, all literature would 
no doubt be the better for it. It makes one sigh to think 
of the books which might have been written if so many 
authors had not been bound down and hampered by 
poverty or the propriety of the times, unable to express 
their true selves, unable to endow their writings with this 
strength of sincerity. 

That the possession of this strength is — or should be — 
the essential value of college writing no one can fail to 
appreciate. It would be manifestly and absurdly unfair 
to expect to find among college students any noteworthy 
amount of stylistic skill, of critical ability, of subtle 
thought or of the higher poetical and imaginative faculty. 
Restricted as college writers are, then, to the lighter 
and more modest forms of literary expression, the only 
way open to them along which to advance and develop is 
by fostering and using this advantage, namely, the power 
of sincerity, which so many great authors have failed to 
possess, which is not acquired by practice and depends 
not upon skill, but imparts grace to the most graceless 
work and lends a poetic charm to the verse that is but 
rudely made. There ought to be no reason why the writ- 
ings of undergraduates should not partake of this attract- 
iveness and power for the causes which prevent it so often 
in the larger world of literature ought to be absent here, 
and if there is any place or community where a man is 
unbound by restrictions on legitimate literary work, it 
certainly should be at an American university ; there, if 
anywhere, men " scribble because they have as much right 
as anyone to spoil good paper." 

Yet the complaint is painfully familiar that there is no 
individuality in college writing, that it does not seem to 
come from the hearts of the authors, that it is superficial 
and insincere. Now this complaint is no light one because 
it means that we are committing that very grave mistake 
of not making the best use of our opportunities. If, with 
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all our favoring conditions for writing sincerely and with- 
out restriction, we fail to do so and even create artificial 
restrictions for ourselves, we either do not appreciate our 
advantages or else there is something radically wrong at 
the bottom of it. 

Saint Elihu is well aware of one cause, at least, which 
has done much to cramp the sincerity of college writing 
at Yale and hinder its individuality. He observes with 
regret that the LiT. is possessed of an unfortunate thing 
called the " Lit. style " into which mould the thoughts of 
its contributors have been poured for two score years and 
longer. This " style " has been a bugbear and a thing to 
be avoided by each successive board of editors, each has 
cried out against it, but " the drama's laws the drama's 
patrons give " and even editors are powerless when their 
contributors do not appreciate the power of sincerity, 
which should be so peculiarly their own. So the Saint 
makes his time-worn call for individuality in college writ- 
ing. He does so with a deep conviction that it is only by 
the cultivation of originality and frankness that anything 
good can come from the pens of undergraduates and, as 
the guardian of the much talked about " literary spirit," 
he makes, in view of its alleged decline, an earnest appeal 
in behalf of the value and power of sincerity. ' 

Dr. Oliver Holmes says that every man in the world 
can compose at least one good poem, if he can make it 
come straight and sincerely from his heart. If this is true, 
every student at college should be able to make at least 
one good piece of writing. In this reflection there is 
much that is comforting. 

Edward Boltwood. 
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gnntov %yA^t Ovation. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
By Alfrbd Baxnes Palmbr. 

IT is the fashion to seek romance in the world of affairs, 
in the soft luster of mediseval legend or the whirl of 
life and love. Men have hardly time to think. But, when 
we stand beneath the ivy-crowned walls of Oxford, and 
yield to its silent fascination and the delightful bookish 
flavor of the air we breathe, there steals over us the charm 
of this other world of thought, the home of the recluse 
of by-gone days, echoing still with chant and orison, 
haunted by memories of the past. In Cardinal Newman 
we have the incarnation of this spirit, and are tempted 
away from the bustling life of our day for a glimpse of 
old world story. 

There is a strange romance in this history of one who 
has lived apart from the world, yet changed the current 
of its thought, whom none have understood, whom all 
have loved, whose presence has been a benediction. His 
character is almost startling in its contrasts. A poet's 
heart has been silenced in the most exacting thought ; his 
restless, passionate search for truth has found relief where 
questioning is treason ; he has surrendered what most 
men hold their dearest, his God-given right of reason. 
But the element of mystery and unworldliness gives a 
heightened charm to this life which links us with the past. 

To know him one must know Oxford of sixty years ago. 
England had set its face toward Liberalism, and the 
assault on Church and State seemed destined to a speedy 
triumph. Men felt that they had fallen on evil times, 
and turned their eyes wistfully toward the "good old 
days," The Waverley Novels, the charm of Coleridge's 
philosophy and the poetry of the time threw a new 
lustre over the Past, and made men eager to escape 
from the humdrum of their life. Now for the first time 
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Newman's voice is heard. He would restore the fra- 
grance of the Past to the dusty old cathedral aisles, and 
make them ring again ; rouse men with the spirit of 
their fathers and the love of truth. Men follow him, 
but the return to antiquity opens ever lengthening vistas, 
and there seems at last but one path, to Rome. 

Then, as Newman and his little band turn away, Ox- 
ford is in a ferment of thought under the influence of 
Arnold and Clough, and his work seems without results 
in the great reaction. Reason is enthroned, and the All- 
Father, so near to Newman's heart, gives place to a 
" Stream of tendency." But theirs are warm hearts still, 
hearing the voice of the world's oppressed, and crying 
out in words of " divine despair " as they point with still 
finger to a majestic Something, awful in its very naked> 
ness. Newman takes refuge in blind belief; the others 
say humbly " We know not," and almost fiercely seek the 
truth which makes men free. The work of Newman has 
unsettled all that men trusted, and the world is seeking a 
new home from the stress and tumult of the times, uncer- 
tain whom to follow and having many leaders. Arnold, 
Carlyle, George Eliot, — could there be figures more un- 
like ? Carlyle, in his longing to make men heroes, pour- 
ing on them the bitterness and fury of his genius, George 
Eliot, in loneliness and disappointment, turning away from 
a shadowy Idea to know men as they are, stand in strange 
contrast with the shy, spiritual Oxford teacher. 

Alone, within cloister walls, he tempts men to silence 
and meditation, not, in the knightly spirit, thrilling all 
hearts and pressing forward even to death. His is a life 
of solitude and wistful thought, but the theme interwoven 
with it is a fascinating one. 

A quiet boyhood in London had prepared for Oxford a 
man of singularly mature mind, an idealist from the first, 
with far-away eyes seeing guardian spirits in the waving 
trees and a silent Presence in the world around. The 
intellectual restlessness of Oxford and the national uneasi- 
ness gave him a peculiar bent in an over-conscientious 
search for truth, "sounding on a dim and perilous way." 
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In after life he remembered as weary days this season of 
unrest and excited speculation where the watchword 
seemed " Every man for himself " and sympathy was hard 
to find. The passion for the forms of the past had already 
tinged his thought, and he longed to return to its fervor 
and glowing life. A fellowship at Oriel and a brief ser- 
vice in the church opened the way to the University 
pulpit of St. Mary's, and here begins his real career. 

He is thronged with students. " I believe in Newman " 
becomes the first article of every creed. All feel that they 
have in him a friend, and submit to the spell of that low, 
earnest voice. His work is interrupted by an absence 
with Hurrell Froude in a Mediterranean voyage, where, 
like a prophet of old, he receives his call. He returns 
with an inspiration and a heart fired with a mighty pur- 
pose "to do a work for England." Men and events wear 
strange faces awhile, but the world is awake and waiting 
for the leader who, with the charm of his personality and 
the power of his thought, is to carry with him all hearts. 
There comes a renaissance of the Past with all its warmth 
and tenderness, and men catch the spirit, hardly knowing 
where it will lead them. There is excitement in the air. 
Some question eagerly whether it is a move towards 
Rome, and as eagerly deny it. Above all stands a cairn 
figure, pleading with men to leave their hard, dry forms 
and stand as a living host. We may almost picture him 
•in the hush of the old cathedral aisles, with a -snatch of 
sunlight stealing over his form, and a rapt expression for- 
getful of all but the sober faces before him. 

But he to whom alt turn for counsel is himself drifting 
and wavering, haunted by a voice which says "Go!" 
while his heart says " Stay ! " There must have been days 
when the heavens were black above him and the air a 
dungeon ; when he cried aloud in bitterness of spirit with 
none to answer. Nearer and nearer he verges to the 
mother church, till, at the protest of the Establish- 
ment, he can no longer hold his post. A year or two of 
seclusion at Littlemore, and he who was just now the 
leader of English thought is kneeling humbly at the feet 
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of a Passionist monk, and becomes plain John Henry 
Newman, communicant of the church of Rome. Slowly 
the tide of thought resumes its former channels, — and 
Newman stands alone. 

After this his voice is rarely heard, never with the old 
authority, and his life seems to have lost its full meaning. 
For nearly half a century he lingers in his new home, 
pleading with men, thrilling them now and then with a 
burst of song. The preacher becomes a prince of the 
Church, and all England feels honored in his honor. But 
his genius has turned to casuistry. Instead of the eager, 
sceptical yearning for truth we have only the calm words 
that he is " perfectly content, and has never had a 
doubt." He has yielded once for all, and ceased to think. 

Fifty years have passed, and it is hard to appreciate that 
men ever questioned their right to think ; the issues of 
the day are dead ; the English Church stands unshaken ; 
Newman is a stranger ; but his character in its strangeness 
and beauty has still the same charm. 

But it is hard to understand that strange bondage of a 
warm and noble heart to despotic thought. His thought 
repels us : his great heart draws us to him. Intellectually 
he is a slave ; in his fire and love he is divine. We f&el as 
we follow him that we have left the free air of our day 
for a dungeon, weighed down with the burden of old 
thought. But Newman, as the sunlight streams over the 
missal-page of the Past, feels only the fascination of seeing. 
the letters glow upon the page, hearing once more the 
heart-beats of sages of old, and living in their life. One may 
almost fancy him in the days of the Teacher of Nazareth, 
in the flowing robes of a grave doctor of the law, his soul 
thrilled by that gentle " Follow me !" but with the law of 
Moses as a " mill-stone about his neck." He belongs to 
another world. To us reason is king, free thought our 
right : — how can we ai^e with one who says that reason 
is a slave ? 

For it was not the cool, relentless thinker who carried 
England with him, but the poet, rapt with almost pro- 
phetic fire and with a light resting on his brow whose 
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source men saw not but knew. They loved that true, 
living heart whose throbbing all could hear, the " loving 
voice so keen and sweet, whose very whisper used to 
thrill through crowded churches, the light of that calm 
grey eye, the features so stem and yet so gentle." Few 
have been able to make thought live and soar as he did, 
in " winged words " indeed, which seem now the whisper 
of ministering spirits, now like the " rushing of a mighty 
wind " or the wail of a great organ. Few have the rare 
sympathy of one who sees mirrored in his own heart the 
'hearts of his fellows, and has himself sounded the depths 
and scaled the heights of human passion. So exquisite is 
his grace and delicacy of feeling and yet so deep and 
strong, that we pause sometimes in wonder whether he 
has not really found what we know not. For a moment, 
with a rare spirit we breathe " diviner air." 

But we must look at the darker side, even against our 
will. Was Newman thoroughly honest? Can a man 
throw ofi in a day the beliefs of a lifetime with the plea 
that they were never really his, and yet stand un- 
shadowed? Is it a true man's part to unsay what his 
voice has solemnly proclaimed for truth, as if assumed for 
the nonce, for appearance sake? How could he plead 
with men to come to Rome as a mother with arms out- 
stretched to bless, knowing in his heart that she has often 
proved a bitter step-mother with blood-stained hands, 
moving with the same chant of triumph to the burial of a 
saint or an accursed massacre ? With all the fervor and 
beauty of his genius he has maintained that the memories 
of his native church, the death songs of her martyrs are 
naught, and that, three hundred years ago, men who took 
refuge in the holes of the earth, despised and poor and 
naked for conscience sake, did so of their own perversity 
and their will to be without God in the world. Was it 
then in darkness and ignorance that he shuddered once at 
what he now defends, or are a man's deepest convictions 
to be changed with his cloth ? 

He has wrongly read the lesson of the Past The 
world has moved, and moved forward, out of bondage 
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and superstition into liberty and manhood. Newman's 
ideal is false. To be a free man, knowing that one is free, 
even though in the wrong, is nobler than to lie down 
fettered and caress one's chain. To make the world bet- 
ter, man must act, not shut himself away in reverie, how- 
ever sweet. Let him catch the spirit of the wind, the 
cataract, the restless ocean, not, watching on a snow- 
crowned summit, dream himself away. " Save yourself ! " 
cries Newman, and listens for some whisper from another 
world : — " Save mankind ! " is the grander ideal of a later 
thinker, who faced, unflinching, a world without God.' 
Freedom, altruism, trust, are the lessons from the life of 
one who has not known them. 

But it is harsh to charge him now. He has known not 
the hardened outer crust of wrong, but the " Soul of good- 
ness in things evil." He has found, as he tells us, "Rest 
after many heartaches, the truth after many shadows, the 
* home after many storms " ; — why trouble him now ? The 
world will remember, not Newman the controversialist, 
not the prince of the Church, but Newman the poet of 
of calm and grace, the pnnce of thought, the pure and 
saintly patriarch who has seemed to " walk with God." 



HOMER. 

Though tbou wast blind yei didst thou see ; (hy mind 

Had in it faith and faith's immonal llt[ht. 
'A fail, lone star beset by boundleai night, 
Undimmed through countless ages hast thou shlned. 
We turn to thee, and in thy words we find 

Tbe ceaseless roll that did thy spirit All. 

Of light bereft, within thee throbbed there stilt 
All hopes, hates, loves and fears — all passions of mankind. 
How nobler was his sight who, poet-souled, 

Held in his heart a never-failing joy, 
Of mortal things a dream that could not die — 
Who knew (he spirit that pervades earth's mold, 

Than his who, suffering not stent fates annoy. 
The sunlight sees with never kindling eye. 
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A GLANCE AT RUSSIA AND IVAN TURGENEF. 

AMONG civilized nations there is one peculiarly isola- 
ted in language, customs, politics, and all that goes 
to make a people a nation. It is Russia. As we look: 
down the lapsed centuries that form her history we see 
the same estrangement. The empire of Rurik was one of 
seclusion. The consolidation of Ivan III. severed his new 
bom empire apart from the world ; and — sad truth that 
bore much misery — from those days to the present cen- 
tury among no people as among Russians could be found 
such " divinity to hedge a King." 

At 1800, no monarchy was more absolute. Life and 
death were and were not at a nod of the Czar. A nobility 
subject only to the royal power held in its resistless grasp 
full a dozen millions of slaves groping an4 groaning in a 
night of bondage. In fact the whole aristocracy viewed 
their human property not as we our dogs — serfs were far 
too common — and lived at ease; and the meaningless 
French Revolution had played on at their very feet. 
A dissipated noble, and a narrow-minded, iron-willed 
lady numbed by daily scenes of wretchedness to all sense 
of pity were the parents of Ivan Turg6nef; and at his 
birth his country was passing through probably the 
blackest of her long black eras of tyranny and oppression. 

To the aesthetic mind, the curse of lasting despotism at 
this time is most visible in Russia's lack of art culture. 
Western Europe teemed with painters ; not a gallery in 
all Russia might boast the product of a single son. Ger- 
many and Italy were vibrant with the melodies of the 
Grand Masters ; the bleak steppes and the ice-bound 
Urals echoed only to the wild, discordant folk-songs of un- 
couth, unknown thralls. A literature scanty and sporadic, 
based usually on knightly careers told in minstrel doggerel 
or on parables and miracles of the Scriptures, was now 
moribund, and no nostrum known might prolong its life. 

We can hardly believe that a lighter side to so dark a 
story of Russia a hundred years ago was quite wanting ; 
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for to-day every branch of art is there developed to a 
high state of advancement. Dvorak and Tschaikowsky 
tax to their utmost the capabilities of the modem orches- 
tra ; Verestschagin, the leader of the present Russian 
realists, is as different, yet satisfactory in his subjects and 
methods, from any conventional schools as is claimed for 
Mfissonier by his admirers. Few authors of any land 
have enjoyed the extensive foreign audience that Count 
Leon Tolstoi at present commands. This growth of art 
in Russia is hardly due to a renaissance. Aesthetic cul- 
ture has had its first birth there within the century that 
to-day flourishes with all the luxuriance of a first growth 
in a fertile field long fallow. At Turg^nef's birth Russia 
was a very Sahara in her lack of art products. 

With such antecedents was it possible that even the 
brightest mind backed by most liberal education could 
hope for a name in letters? Yet such was Turg6nef's 
hope — nay, his resolve. It was no lean ambition to win a 
paltry fame with the pen that started Turg^nef on his 
voluntary exile. Witness his words : " I could not stand 
side by side with that which I hated. It was indispensa- 
bly necessary for me to remove myself from my foe, in 
order that from my very remoteness I might attack him 

with more power This foe was — serfdom." 

His was not the Utopian dream of a would-be reform, 
that grows, expands, glorifies itself in a Paradise of allur- 
ing colors — then, as a bubble — bursts, and is forgotten. 
An education apart from all that was dearest was the first 
clear, calm purpose of a passionless deliberation ; and his 
new-voiced sentiments were the germs of a defense of 
right that, fibred with his tender heart and dauntless cour> 
age, braved the storms of politics, and defied the calumny of 
classes until victory was achieved, and his cause was won. 
Berlin offered the best supplement to his education be- 
gun at home, and thither at the age of nineteen Turg6nef 
bent his steps. He did not rush pell-melt into a sea of 
letters. He had early learned that " silent thought was the 
gymnasium of the brain " ; and in his mental palasstra, con- 
scious that every right effort redounded in good to him- 
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self, he slowly and systematically organized his knowledge 
into faculty, and in silence awaited the moment to strike. 

In less than four years, his technical education finished, 
he returned to Russia where for a year he served in the 
ministry to foreign affairs — all the time gathering muni* 
tions for his noiseless campaign. Between '43 and '52 the 
famous "Annals of a Sportsman" were published under 
permission of the stupid censor of letters. They were the 
little leaven that leavened the whole public mind. Byron 
says : " Words are things ; and a single drop of ink falling 
like dew upon a thought may produce that which makes 
thousands perhaps millions think." From no writer are 
words more truly things — powerful entities — than from 
Ivan Turg^nef. His little, harmless sketches deceived the 
oSicials by their very simplicity, truth and — to a Russian 
official — commonplaceness. He painted his stories as 
Paul Veronese his canvases, — rapidly, with few colors and 
a dearth of detail, but complete in substance, and grada- 
tion. Knowing exactly what the attentive imagination 
would supply, his omissions were unerringly correct. ■ 
Scenery and characters are real, are alive. We feel, see 
and hear what the magician wills ; and the secret of it all 
is his marvelous power of implication 

The choice of a new field of literature was a happy one, 
and his treatment of it was ideal. Carlyle in his essay on 
Bums says, " The poet can never have far to seek for a 
subject, the elements of his art are in him and around him 
on every hand. The ideal world is not remote from the 
actual but under it and within it ; nay, he is a poet pre- 
cisely because he can discern it there." It is in this 
respect that Turgfinef was a poet; but he was also a 
realist as the sequel proved. Thackeray wrote " with his 
eye on the object." So Turg^nef "saw and described 
what he saw." Yet with their uncompromising realism 
Turg^nef's writings are always dignified and clean. His 
thought was too lofty, his ideal too noble, to give way to 
sordid pleading, or to stoop to vulgarity or cringing pathos. 
Besides, while his tranquil, cold sincerity disarmed the sus- 
picioDS of the government, the thinking people read, and 
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with anxious frowns they gossiped on the street comers 
whispering significantly, "Something is rotten in the State." 

In 1850, Turg^nef's mother died, and he assumed charge 
of the estate. Defamed on the one hand by government 
officials as a Nihilist, abused on the other by the masses as 
himself a serf-holder, he immediately liberated his ser- 
vants, following up this act by " A Nest of NoblemcD," 
" Rudine," " On the Eve," — writings that fell, " hot from 
his heart " like sunbeams on the cold feelings of the selfish 
nobles. The country was agitated. Turg^nef's example 
was followed. In '52, the government by a strange dis- 
tortion of meaning detected something Nihilistic in one of 
Turg^nef's newspaper articles. He was arrested— then 
«xiled for three years. It was useless. The shackles of 
bondage were dissolving ; and away from the strife, above 
the stormy agitation rose Turg6nef, serene and magnifi- 
cent in the justice of his country's cause. 

1857 brought the beginning of the end. The small 
movement had become a national one. It had been slow, 
but irresistible: and at length in 1861, but two years pre- 
cedent to our own Emancipation Proclamation, the last 
serf was freed. The people devout in the Greek church 
yet never realizing one of the texts preached from, could 
at length taste of the fruits of philanthropy, ethics, and 
Christian love ; and Turg^nef's great life work was done. 
Yet he could not stop here. His mind had run in the 
groove of reform, and true to his purpose, he devoted 
most of his remaining life to suggestions, mainly through 
his novels for the increased enlightenment and prosperity 
of his country. 

Turg^nef has been called a pessimist, often he seems a 
cynic. It is true that a melancholy gloom pervades his 
works, yet this is the result rather of his choice of theme 
than of his mental attitude. As a writer has said of him 
in substance, " An intangible thread that runs throughout 
his writings is the dim idea that right must and shall pre- 
vail." And surely when a man writes of Russian life, and 
its grim realities, no central thought could be more opti- 
mistic than this. Most of his latter life was passed in 
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Western Europe. Here he satirized those of his country- 
men who disclaimed their nationality. He analyzed hy- 
pocrisy and unmasked pretense with a candor as biting 
and merciless as the frost-winds of his native land. Yet 
on the other hand, personal gifts to his intelligent com- 
patriots proscribed and pauperized for free thought and 
speech, and his constant projects for their relief and bet- 
terment attest the man's fine consistency. 

It is not certain what place history will accord Turg6- 
nef, the novelist, the diplomat, the philanthropist, the 
reformer; but far above all other excellences it must 
acknowledge in him, "that patriotism which, catching its 
inspiration from the immortal God, and leaving at an im- 
measurable distance below all lesser, grovelling, personal 
interests and feelings, animates and prompts to deeds of 
self-sacrifice, of valor, of devotion ; the noblest, the sub- 
limest of all public virtues." Frank Julian Price. 



THE FLOWER GIRL. 

Sjlvia. Sylvia. 
Wbere is tbj' daisy-sheaf? 
Bright liltle flower ihief, 
Sylvia, Sylvia. 

Up and away, the waves are at play, 
Out on the lock-beach tossing tbe spray. 
Gather us, gather us, sea-flowers say. 
Go not there, Sylvia fair. 
The salt sea briue will cling to (by hair ; 
Hither away, hither away, 
A hundred roses have bloomed to-day. 
Perhaps by Ihe rocks of Ihe sputtering sea. 
The wind tmemone waits for thee. 
But faithlessly, so faJlhlessly ; 
' The fostering zephyr that gave ii breath. 
Will blow it away to an early death. 
O hasten up to the musk blown air, 
The meadow lilies are ever so fair, 
And tbe golden buttercups match thy hair; 
Hither away, hither away, 
A hundred roses have bloomed to-daj. 

Jtm/ut M. Gitit. 
21 
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A MODERN MARTYR. 

A LIFE that was lived for others, which was wholly 
spent in doing good, in brightening the existence of 
the most miserable creatures on earth, and finally a death 
by the terrible disease which had been faced so long, so 
dauntlessly — such is the simple story of Father Damien. 

Twenty years ago the curse of leprosy first made its 
appearance in the Hawaiian Islands. It spread with terrible 
rapidity, until the government, foreseeing the inevitable 
extinction of the race if it were allowed to continue un- 
checked, set aside a part of the island of Molokai, near 
the center of the ^roup, as the abode through life of those 
who had contracted the disease. A grassy plain, sloping 
down to the sea-coast and completely shut in by a precipi- 
tous range of mountains, was the place of exile. Here 
the wretched victims built their rude huts and suffered and 
died without hope, without a friend. 

In the midst of all this misery and despair a ray of sun- 
light from the world without stole one day to brighten 
for a while the infinite blackness of the place. Father 
Damien, a young Belgian priest, in his travels up and 
down the world, had at length come to Honolulu and 
hearing there of the lepers of Molokai, determined to 
spend his remaining years among them. Through what 
mental tortures he had to pass, what " tempests in the 
brain " he had to overcome before the step was taken, we 
do not know, we can only conjecture. If he went, death 
was certain — it was like stepping into an open grave. He 
had, in all probability, a long and useful life before him, 
why then should he sacrifice himself for a few poor 
natives? Was it really his duty to go? Doubts and 
questionings like these must have risen within him, but 
clear above them all came the pleadings of humanity and 
they conquered at last. In vain his many fnends tried to 
remonstrate with him, in vain they pictured all the lone- 
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liness, the horrors, the terrible dangers of such a life, they 
only strengthened his determination. Young and in the 
prime of a vigorous manhood, he tore himself away from 
the hands that strove to detain him and stepped on board 
the steamer, which was to bear him away across the blue 
Pacific — to his death. 

Who can picture that charnel-house, that " living-tomb," 
in all its hideous loathsomeness ? Lepers and none but 
lepers were around him there in all stages of the fell dis- 
ease. Some there were who but a few months before 
had been living the untroubled life of half-civilized man, 
happy with wives and children, when suddenly a dread- 
ful fear had crept over the poor wretches and they knew 
that they, too, were among the doomed. Then came dis- 
covery, exile, and the prospect of long years of agony 
before death brought a release. Others were wasting 
away, "dying literally inch by inch," with whitened 
faces, swollen, seamed and scarred out of all human 
resemblance. Men, women and children, all were penned 
in that foul den between the black face of the precipice 
and the great, calm, pitiless ocean, which seemed to say 
in the sullen murmur of its waves, " No hope, no hope." 
A terrible recklessness seemed to seize them all. Home, 
family, duty, all were forgotten. What cared they for 
the restraints of civilization? Why should they labor, 
to-morrow they must die ! Apathy and despair brooded 
forever above them. To lie stretched upon the grass or 
in the rice-field gazing blankly up at the sky, to wander 
aimlessly' along the shore, to feel the dread malady creep- 
ing over them day by day, slowly, steadily, and then to 
plunge into the wildest excesses in a vain endeavor to 
lose themselves, though only for a moment — ^that was 
their whole existence. There indeed " hope never comes 
that comes to all" in that veritable Vale of Tears, that 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

For a time after Father Daraien's arrival the natives 
gazed at him suspiciously ; they did not know what to 
make of him. But as they felt those hands laid gently on 
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them, saw that face beamiag with kindness and pity, 
watched him ministering unwearied day by day to their 
wants, they began to feel that here indeed they had found 
a fnend such as they had never known before. And soon 
they came to love him in their simple way and to look up 
to him as to a higher being. He taught them to read and 
■ write, to labor, suffer patiently, for death would soon 
come and then there would be no more pain. He taught 
them to look above, beyond. And sometimes, perhaps, in 
his toil and sufferings, when the burden seemed almost 
greater than he could bear, he would wander forth by the 
crashing breakers and watch the white puffs of smoke 
from some far off passing steamer come floating towards 
him like memories of the happy past, like messages from 
that his far off home which he would never see again. 
Then slowly passing on he would see the eyes of some 
poor leper child turned wistfully upon him, and with a 
kind word he would bend to his work again, patiently, 
cheerfully. 

For nine long years he labored there among them as 
physician, teacher, priest, grave-digger. And all these 
years, though utterly reckless of self, though coming in 
daily contact with the sick, the disease had never seized 
him. He seemed to bear a charmed life. But the inevi- 
table overtook him at last. The knowledge that the end 
was now at hand did not unnerve him, it only seemed to 
strengthen him for greater, almost superhuman exertions. 
The hideous disease gradually mastered his body, but it 
could not overcome his soul. Death put a merciful end 
to his long-suffering life. They buried him beneath the 
cool shade of a palm tree, standing on a gentle slope, 
which overlooked the calm Pacific stretching out end- 
lessly towards the horizon of the coming day- 
Father Damien had lived and died in toil and agony. 
His young life had been blighted in the blossom, but his 
work had not been in vain. From his last sick-bed he had 
heard the church-bells ringing out in that lonely valley, 
which before had only echoed to the winds and waves. 
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Houses, schools, gardens, had sprung up on every side, 
and above all his heroic example had inspired other noble 
men and women to do likewise. But among all their new- 
found benefactors those poor outcasts will still cherish 
with an oft-recurring affection the memory of their first, 
their best friend, the good Father Daraien. 

Henry Riggs Rathbotu. 



SONG. 

Wbo can tell wbere Echo dwells? 
Ii it where (he liny bells 
Of the flowers bend and swing, 
Where the birds forever sing? 
Echo, Echo, tar xma,y. 

Who can tell where Echo slrajs 
All (he happ7 snininer d«js ? 
Through the woods ihe hunts (he shadows, 
Plays with Iambs on grassy meadows. 
Echo, Echo, far away. 

Wbo can tell where Echo sleeps ? 
Is it where a bright stream leaps, 
O'er a mossy grotto dark, 
Lighted by a fire-Qy's spark ? 
Echo, Echo, far away. 

Who can tell what Echo knows? 
Ah, she never will disclose. 
To her secrets she is true. 
Listen ! She is calling you. 

Echo, Echo, fat away — 

Echo, far away. 

Edward B. Retd. 
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THE LADY OF THE GARDEN. 

EVERYONE io Oldtown calls her Madam Fairchild 
and she has never been otherwise spoken of within 
the remembrance of the oldest inhabitant Perhaps it is 
because she lives in a great, square, stone house, with a 
portico in front pillared like that of a Grecian temple; 
perhaps because when her husband was alive, years ago, 
she was the absolute queen of the society of the little vil- 
lage. Most of her old friends are dead and gone now and 
she makes no new ones but lives in the past, moving about 
the dark, solemn rooms of the quiet mansion or walking 
slowly up and down the garden paths. To be sure, many 
of the townspeople esteem it their greatest privilege to 
call upon her, which they do in great state on Saturday 
afternoons. A young girl becomes a debutante in Oldtown 
by being taken to pay her respects to Madam Fairchild. 
She receives with much dignity, attired in a formal black 
silk gown and lavender cap, but there is so much cere- 
mony displayed on these occasions that friendship and 
confidence are awed away and subdued. 

The Fairchild house stands near the center of the town 
and close upon the street from which it is separated by a 
stately screen of tall, stiff poplar trees, and by a high fence 
of a classical design with ornate capitals and fluted cor- 
nices. The fence is sadly in need of paint now and is 
dingy and dusty with age; the gate always stands hos- 
pitably open, for it is wofuUy deficient in the matter of 
hinges, and the short walk to the broad wooden steps is 
weed-^own and ragged as to its edges. The steps them- 
selves, in the words of Madam Fairchild, wh<f is a staunch 
churchwoman, are as "shaky as the Presbyterian creed." 

Back of the house is that old-fashioned garden which is 
the pride and glory of the entire community. Down its 
middle runs a broad, box-bordered path, from which 
smaller ones turn off at rigid right angles and at its end 
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stands a quaint little arbor, covered by grape vines and 
with comfortable seats within. Beyond an uneven hedge 
of juniper is the kitchen garden, in which are a few strag- 
gling bean vines and yellow pumpkins ; acres of com and 
maize once grew at the back of the house, but the estate 
has been greatly curtailed since it was purchased and laid 
out by Judge Fairchild in 1762. 

Inside of the house it is always dark and cool. The 
front door closes with an uncertain rattle and the broad 
straight hall, wherein are displayed numerous, wooden- 
looking family portraits, is carpeted with a faded red 
Brussels, the first of its kind in the county and brought 
across the ocean by Captain Amos Fairchild in bis good 
ship, the Polly Ann. The walls are wainscoted half way to 
the ceiling and the space between is covered by a curious 
gray wall-paper, whereon is pictured, over and over again, 
an astonishing marine scene in which whales of remarka- 
ble size and shape are pursued by daring harpooners in 
tiny boats. All the wood-work is painted a glossy white. 
The knobs of the doors are of glass and turn now no more. 
Madam Fairchild's parlors are neither cheerful or com- 
fortable, and they are opened only on state occasions, such 
as caiUng days ; the rooms are full of material memorials 
of the past, haunted with the sad spirit of days gone by, 
and there is nothing to lighten the gloom. The whole 
house, indeed, is oppressive, one would not care to live 
there, and even its occupant spends little of her time 
within doors when the weather permits her to take the air 
in the garden. 

She makes a very charming sight, advancing slowly to 
meet you down the broad old garden path. Her eyes 
shine with cordiality, and on her fair, smooth face is 
written kindliness. She is fond of wearing a dress of 
sober gray, and her hair, thick and snowy white, is partly 
hidden beneath a cap of fine, black lace ; there is always a 
knot of bright ribbon at her throat, bound by a brooch of 
dusky gold, and a few little diamonds sparkle on her 
fingers. The fresh, young flowers smile and nod around 
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her, as if proud of their queenly mistress, and the birds 
hop fearlessly near her, singing their homage. It is a 
wonderful garden. There are modest marigolds and 
candytuft, primroses and pansies, Canterbury bells and 
bachelor's buttons, stately sunflowers and royal tulips. 
Three or four venerable elms give a sort of half shade 
with their wavy leaves, through which the sunbeams are 
.sprinkled on the grass and flowers below. A tiny fountain 
plays in the middle of a triangular bed of white gilli- 
flowers and phlox and in one comer there is a small, gray, 
stone image of Pan, old and weather-beaten, over which a 
luxuriant rose-bush gracefully bends. The bush, by the 
way, was grown from a slip brought from the royal gar- 
dens at Versailles, and presented by a French nobleman 
to Madam's grandfather. 

She may invite you to drink tea with her in the summer 
house and, over the quaint, blue cups, will tell you delight- 
ful stories of the old times of stage coaches and spinning 
wheels. Her earliest recollection is of impersonating the 
Goddess of Liberty at the famous Oldtown peace party, 
held after the war of 1812, and of falling fast asleep in her 
mother's arms during the festivities. Her favorite hero is 
the Marquis Lafayette, and she always colors a little at 
the mention of his name, for there is a pretty bit of gossip 
about a kiss which the gallant old Frenchman stole from 
her, behind a door in Castle Garden, where a ball was 
given in his honor in '25 ; upstairs in the house is a dainty, 
satin slipper, worn by Madam Fairchild on that occasion, 
when she was pretty Dolly Jasper, the reigning toast of 
the town of New York. Her father was in the diplomatic 
service, and she was in London at the time of the corona* 
tion of William the Fourth, saw Kean act and Tagtioni 
pirouette at Drury Lane, and walked a quadrille with the 
Duke of Wellington at Almack's rooms. 

So the good lady wanders through the dim old days, so 
bright to her, and the perfume of the garden and its glory 
of color serve to add an indescribable poetry to her ram- 
bling memories. The rays of the setting sun kiss the 
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flowers a i^olden good night, and they flush softly beneath 
his caress. The crickets chirp drowsily on, the lawn; the 
plash of the fountain sounds silvery and fairy-like in the 
still evening. The busy present seems far away, the past, 
with its enchantment of romance, is delightfully near. 
'Twould be hard to find more charming company, a more 
fascinating spot. 

Edward Bcltwoffd. 



NOTABILIA. 

If brevity is the soul of wit, it may also be a new-found 
source of gratification to those who submit themselves to 
the reading of college magazine salutatories. In his an- 
nual word of welcome, therefore, St. Elihu is brief in 
wishing to the college world in general, but with his eye 
on the journalistic side of it in particular, that the coming 
year, completed, like the past years may find us to have 
progressed. The old saint enshrined as he now is presents 
the curious aspect of a being, onde young, but now though 
no change of state has intervened, passing an existence 
half-concrete, half-legendary and vigorously immortal. 

Annually comes a new set of stewards to administer 
his affairs and although succeeding ones may change his 
policies and past plans, the presiding genius of the Lit. is 
by no means indifferent either to the honor due to his 
achievements in by-gone years, or to the doubtful outcome 
of experiments or new methods. Representing as he does 
the embodiment of the literary spirit of the University he 
seeks the support and deserves the consideration of all. 

The collective is used advisedly. The Lit. belongs not 
to any one department, but as has been before emphasized 
(and misconceived) is the University Magazine. This 
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means that its pages are open to contribations from stu- 
dents in any class of every department. 
« * • ' 

The aim of the Lit. is to cultivate style and thought, 
and to be interesting — readable ; and the choice of sub- 
jects is not the slightest factor in the latter requirement. 
A tendency to biographies and book reviews is notice- 
able in current contributions. Lessons from the lives of 
great men are among our worthiest knowledges; and if 
we believe a good book to be the " precious life-blood of a 
master-spirit embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life," the enumeration of its good points is 
hardly less valuable. When the treatment of such topics 
in college is from the writer's own unprompted observa^ 
tions it is often very acceptable, but let us make no men- 
tion of the times that the unmistakable savor of Poole's 
Index and current literature have consigned such articles 
to the waste-basket. In the broad markets of the world 
can be found far superior forms of these very commodi- 
ties. Why, then, in our own little sequestered world 
should we strive in useless competing with the world 
without, especially when there is around us the vast field 
of unique experience accessible only to college men ? 
» * « 

As to the acceptable style — a question that has been 
asked by every would-be writer who ever entered col- 
lege — it might look proper and sufficient to quote Sheri- 
dan, and stop. In college writings however if easy writ- 
ing is such hard reading (as it often is), we might say that 
there is also a species of hard writing that cannot be de- 
scribed by less than the comparative degree of Mr. Sheri- 
dan's very bad adjective. If the one is " rather dry," the 
other is absolutely anhydrous. Hence in avoiding Scylla 
beware of Charybdis ; and for the present, verb. sap. 

The opening of the Junior Exhibition to the competition 
of the whole class is the most recently acquired privilege 
upon which the college at large may be congratulated. 
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Since, after all, the purpose of the contest is the promo- 
tioD of literary and oratorical excellence, the wisdom of 
the innovation is seeo io the increased rivalry, and in the 
results of this increase, for just half the number of suc- 
cessful essayists would have been debarred from writing 
under the old requirements of a certain high stand. 

It is but fair to note that the credit of this step forward 
is largely due to undergraduate writers of high scholar- 
ship ; and this is evidence of a disinterested spirit of self- 
concern that exemplary in itself, augurs well for the future. 

* * * 

We might wish that a more increased attendance at the 
Exhibition had supplemented the efforts of the competi- 
tors. That it did not rouse greater interest suggests a 
fact to be deplored, namely, that no adequate course in so 
important a branch of education as oratory is to be had 
during the first half of our college life. Part of an hour 
each week during the last term of Sophomore year is all 
too short a time in which to gain the self-possession and 
skilful address necessary to the graceful and effective de- 
livery of a long essay. 

* * « 

The department of Notabilia is open for the discussion 
of affairs practical as well as literary — in short for any 
mooted condition or fact concerning the welfare of the 
University that can be improved by agitation or debate, 
and the Lit. will be glad to publish communications on 
live topics of such a character from undergraduate or 
alumnus. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

The cemetery is studded thick with monuments to the 

great men and heroes of France. Here rises a graceful 
column, here a massive vault stretches back into the gloom of 
the hill-side, there a majestic figure seems to stand guard 
above the dead. Innumerable inscriptions tell of the fomous 
scholars, poets and statesmen that He buried beneath. One 
little burial-plot alone in all this " marble wilderness " is 
perfectly bare. It is the last resting-place of the soldier, the 
hero, " the bravest of the brave " — Marshal Ney. As you 
stand there you are borne back through battle roar and cannon- 
smoke to Jena, Friedland, and to that supreme moment, when 
the dark columns of the Old Guard, with that majestic figure 
at their head, mount slowly, silently up the flaming hill-side 
to die. No mausoleum, no sculptured column rises here. The 
French with their native instinct of appropriateness must have 
said — What monument could we make grand and noble 
enough for him ? No, he is too great. And so they left it. 
But, instead of a monument, above him is spread a compact 
bed of flowers, nurtured and tended by the loving care of a 
nation, and in their midst, rise the stately lilies of the France, 
which he had loved so well. h, r, r. 

Far off the New England coast lies a low green island 

checkered with tiny pastures and farms. A fishing village 
nestles peacefully among the low hills which rise back from 
the shore, and behind the village stands the old grist-mill 
which once so patiently ground the corn of the neighboring 
farms. Its shingled sides are gray with moss. The cumbrous 
mast, which once served to turn its sails to the wind, is fast 
decaying, while its naked arms, outstretched as if in supplica- 
tion, are palsied with age. Within, a dark worn stairway 
leads to an upper storj', where on pleasant days the old miller 
used to sit before a square little window overlooking the sea. 
He seldom turned as I entered, for his dim eyes were fixed 
intently far in the distance. Farther yet his thoughts seemed, 
for over his slumberous countenance the dreams of childhood 
seemed to flit. As I looked over his shoulder, 1 have wondered 
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at what he is thinking. Down there on the sand he must have 
played among those surf-boats, as a bare-le^ed boy. From 
that very dock he may have sailed on many a long whaling 
voyage, and there may have stood some fisherman's daughter 
waving him a last farewell. Poor old miller, poor old mill ! 
Often have I sat beneath it of a summer evening, listening as 
it sighs and murmurs to the breeze, looking out over the queer 
little railinged platforms, where the wives and children used 
to watch for the whalers' return, and over the low hills which 
melt away into green fields and meadows. Down below in the 
little bay a few ungainly crafts are riding at anchor, while the 
old white light-house stands guard at the point. Beyond Is 
the open sea. Like a flock of snow-white birds the fishing 
fleet puts homeward, their white patches of sail coming nearer 
and nearer, until with exquisite grace they sweep into the 
little cove. Now all have anchored and the shouts of the 
fishermen have ceased. The setting sun tops with golden 
domes the marble castles of the clouds. The wind dies low. 
Faintly floating comes the murmur of the. waves upon the 
sandy shore. All else is still. g. s. e. 

We lay at the Needles, South-west Colorado, waiting 

for the engine to coal up. It was nine o'clock of a July eve- 
ning, but through the vistas of the higher peaks — spurs of the 
San Juan range — that girt the big mountain cavity, there yet 
streamed enough light to see dimly the length of the car. 
Passengers were reclining on pillows and cushions ; lemons, 
apollinaris, cracked ice, moistened towels, and all the parapher- 
nalia for making life comfortable on a hot day, were at their 
elbows, yet we were listless and languishing for the thermom- 
eter had registered not less than ninety-five degrees all day 
and was then over a hundred. Curious, isn't it, how apt you 
are to meet your opposite on an extended travel; I abominated 
heat, I loathed visible perspiration, a rise of five degrees in 
the heat of summer sets my blood boiling and renders the 
slightest exertion unbearable. At this moment I lay in a half 
stupor under my thermometer, dreaming how delightful it 
would be to sit astride an ice-berg in an Artie gale, wrapped 
in haziest gossamer, when I heard in the berth behind me a 
low sob, like a child crying. Joe, the porter, appeared with 
his little step ladder which he placed under the lamp and 
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mounting, scratched a match. A wrathful " Put out that light " 
sounded through the heated car, Joe vanished; I glanced at the 
thermometer, it had risen perceptibly. Again I heard the low 
sob ; another look at the thermometer, the heat grew greater- 
every moment ! What could be the matter > I closed the 
window that the furnace blast from without might not enter. 
The air was growing murky, stifling. I touched the window- 
sill, it was beaded with moisture, I looked at the arm of the 
seat — water was condensing there in drops. The pest of the 
Needles was upon us — humidity with a rising temperature ! 
A chorus of weak groans came through the car ; then came 
the low sob at my back. I rose and turned about to look at 
my companion in misery, a man of stout figure, who lay 
stretched on the two seats, his face and forehead concealed by 
a white handkerchief. " This is perfectly unbearable," I said, 
about addressing him. "Are you ill, sir, shall I call the por- 
ter ?" A moist hand slowly drew off the cloth and a round, 
rosy face appeared, beaming with contented smiles. " 111," he 
replied in dulcet soprano, " No indeed, sir. Ha ! Ha ! Never 
better. But, my dear sir, you are uncomfortable ; you should 
learn to love a good thing. Lie still, young man, and simmer ! 
Ah-h-h !" And as he purred out one of those blissful sighs of 
delight, which I had mistaken for sobs, that cold blooded 
monster, that human salamander, drew his handkerchief over 
his happy, glistening face and softly cooed himself to sleep. 
I looked at the thermometer — it was at the maximum one hun- 
dred and sixteen degrees — staggered to my feet and groped 
my miserable way through the close atmosphere to the bag- 
gage car where I lay limply through the night with the accli- 
mated porter mopping me with iced sponges and fanning me 
back to some small degree of comfort. F. j. p. 

It was my fortune, a few years ago, to witness on one 

of the smaller western lakes a scene which will long remain 
in memory. Our outing had been a most enjoyable one 
and the day before our departure we spent in a fever of anxi^ 
lest we should lose some small portion of its beauty and charm. 
Night, therefore, found us again on the water, the moon had 
risen in full August splendor and with each added hour 
mounted higher and higher in the heavens, dimming with her 
light, one by one the feeble rays of the stars. About us, the 
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lake was beautiful in its calmness, ooljr here and there a chance 
vagrant breeze mfBed its still bosom and resolved the mirrored 
moonlight into myriads of scintillant beams. Idly floating, 
our boat at last grounded on the shore and hung, swinging to 
and fro in unison with the soft plash of the ripples breaking 
on the gravelly beach. Overhead a dense mass of boughs, 
leaning from the high bank, nearly touched the water and 
hung like a dusky curtain almost shutting out the silvery 
flashes of the moonbeams. Far off, down the lake, where 
moonlight and shadow were lost in each other, twinkling 
lights and snatches of song came dimly over the waters, giving 
token of other idlers, enthrolled like us, with the almost un- 
earthly beauty of the night. The evening waned ; a certain 
indescribable sense of lateness crept over the scene ; one by 
one the distant lights faded out; the last notes of song died 
away and left the broad expanse to silence and solitude. The 
moon seemed continually to gain in brilliancy and beauty, 
when suddenly a dark spot appeared upon its edge. It grew 
^ith the moments ; little by little it crept over the moon's face 
and finally quite obscured it. The light waned, decreased 
rapidly, went out entirely and we were left alone with the 
cold gleam of the stars. We shuddered iavoluntarily ; some- 
thing of the old superstitious fear came over us ; silently we 
took to our oars and rowed to the.camp, A few steps brought 
us to our cabins. Awe and an indefinable terror at the super- 
natural had taken from us all desire for the usual evening 
chat and we separated for the night without a word. 

R. c. w. w, 

The photographer's loft hidden away far up under the 

roof like all old garrets is a fascinating spot. Its charms, how- 
ever, are peculiar to itself, for while it shares the mystery, the 
dust, the all-day twilight common to such places, its rows of 
labeled bottles, queer looking trays and funnels suggest a 
boundless store of latent possibilities quite foreign to the ordi- 
nary attic. Something of the same spell that holds us at the 
door of the old alchemist whence issue the fumes of slowly 
distilling drugs attracts us to the haunts of the modem 
alchemist whose materials are drugs, as well, crystal, and sun- 
beams and whose wares are human faces. Perhaps our in- 
terest, too, is stimulated wh^n we consider that in a certain way 
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both labor for a common end. With strange irony one grew 
old and feeble in the fruitless search for that which was to 
preserve the flush of youth and infuse into advancing years a 
fresh vitality. The other, to be sure, grows old but in some 
mysterious way succeeds in arresting hurrying time for the 
crowds who flock to his door, for, through the potency of his 
art, the aged live on and the young never grow old — the world 
becomes immortal ! 

For one who loves to explore dark corners or peer into odd 
recesses no better place can be found. Every where enticing 
little nooks and dusty piles abound which are sure to reveal 
unthougbt of treasures. Along the walls are a series of 
shelves on which are stored long rows of the fragile glass 
plates, which hold indelibly the features of a generation or 
more ; with such a company the workman need never lack 
society. There are lovely brides arrayed in wreath and flow- 
ing veil. There are young men with hopeful faces, happy 
children and white-bearded men, the deep drawn lines of whose 
features suggest many an unwritten struggle. Then there are 
parts of a different life, the gleanings of some bright holiday 
when our alchemist left his retreat and, waddering away from 
the city, came upon some secluded little brook which the tail 
trees guarded so jealously that but a few stray sunbeams 
struggled through and sparkled on its hurrying waters, or 
perhaps he stood by the sea and caught the majestic poise of a 
big wave as it rose above the beach. The great wave still 
rises, the shaded brook tarries, the littie girl still wears that 
bright, happy smile and the old man bis look of quiet endur- 
ance. Side by side they rest, each permanent, yet each de- 
pendent on the frailest of substances for its existence, a single 
careless movement and the wave breaks, the smile vanishes. 
But the workman is no clumsy novice. He knows all the 
members of his little world by name and handles them with 
caressing touch, moreover he is of bouyant spirits, and as he 
bustles about whistling a quaint old air life in his secluded 
loft is anything but dull. g. b. h. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
University Reception. 
President and Mrs. Dwight held the third reception of the 
series in Dwight Hall, March ad. 

News Election. 
At a meeting of the '92 News board, March ad, C. H. Day 
was elected chairman and Pierre Jay financial editor, 

LawrencevUU Club Banquet. 

The first dinner of the Yale Lawrenceville Club was held 

March 2d at Warner Hall, Norman McCItntock, '91, and 

Albert Francke, '91 S., acted as toastmasters. The toasts were 

as follows : 

"Ram thoH thy/mitftii tuHngi in mine eon." 
The Club and the School, Herbert K. Smith, '91 

"World wide apart uid yet akia, 
As showlnff that ttar human heart 
Beats on forever as of old," 
J. 0. G. F. L., . . . Dr. James C. Mackenzie 

"It l« this • • • • • 
That makes of us twain but one soul \u one breast." 
The News, .... Starling Childs, '91 

" Deep sighted io Intelligence 
Ideas, atoms, inSueaces." 
'94, ..... Ransom F. Gillis, '94 

" Throw up thy eyes." 

Andover, H. H. Tweedy, "91 

" We pine foi kindred natures 

To miugle with our own." 

St. Pauls, . A. F. Kountze, '91 S. 

"A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind." 
Exeter, . . . R. P. Huntington, '91 

" Make use of every friend." 
Athletics, . . H. T. Jackson, '91 S. 

"SdSen the sinews, summon up the blood." 
The Scientific Course, . James L. Patterson 

" Yours for Instance : yon know physics, something of geology. 
Mathematics are your psistime — " 
The Maiden, . Charles H. Sherrill, L. S. 

"And when a lady's in the case. 
Yon know all odier things give place." 
22 
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Billiard Tournament 
Of the University Club was won by S. B. Morison, '91. 
Captain 0/ Junior Crew. 
At a meeting of the Junior crew, March 3d, A. H. Swajrne 
was elected captain in place of E. Ryle, resigned. 

Kent Club atul Yale Union Debate. 
The first joint debate of the Kent Club and the Yale Union 
was held March 6th in Osborn Hall, with Professor Adams 
presiding. 

Dzoigkt Hall Lecture. 

The third of the course was given by Mr. S. H. Hadley, 

superintendent of the McCaul Water Street Mission in New 

York, March 9th. Subject : " Work in New York Missions." 

The News Supper. 
The fourteenth annual supper of the Yale News was held 
March gth, at Heublein's. Besides the old and new board, 
twenty-three guests were present. The following toasts were 
responded to : 
The Retiring Board, . Swrling W. Childs, '91 

" Praising what is lost makes the remembrance dear." 
The Incoming Board, . Clive H. Day, '92 

"Commit the oldest IciDds of sins, the newest kind of ways." 
The Faculty, . . Prof. Horatio M. Reynolds, '80 

" Great thoughts, gieat feelings come to them 
Like instincts, unawares." 
The Harvard Critnson, . William T. Farqubar 

" Rich in saving common sense- 
In its simplicity sublime." 
Yale Men and Yale Spirit, Judge Henry E. Howland, '54 

"Lux et Veritas." 
The Press Association, Albert I^ee, '91 

" Divided we stand, united we — ?" 
Our Critic, .... Ashbel Green, Jr., '91 
"A lean, sour-faced man, 
Finding fault with everything." 
The Athlete, . Frederick C. Walcott, '91 

"How shall we rank thee upon glory's page. 
Thou more than soldier and just less than sage." 
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The Ladies, .... Edward S. Isham, Jr., '91 
" Mf onlf books aie woman'E looks. 
And folly's all thej have taught me." 
Former Editors, . Cliarles P. Kellogg, '90 

" The music in m; heart I bore ^ 

Long after it waa heard no more." 
De Omnibus, . Robert P. Huntington, '91 

"He knows more about everything than anj one else 
Knows about anything." 

Record Elections. 

At a meeting of the '92 Record board, March loth, H. A. 

Bayne was elected chairman and W. D. Young financial editor. 

The Lit. Supper. 
The fifty-fifth annual supper of the Yale Lit. was held at 
Warner's Hall, March nth. There were seventeen guests 
present. The toasts were as follows : 

" Vale," ..... Albert Lee, '91 

" Let others hail the rising- strn, 
I bow to that whose course ia done." — GarrUk. 
"Ave," ..... Edward Boltwood, '93 
" So gentlemen 
With all my heart I do commend me to you." — Hamltl. 
Coll^^ Colloquialisms, . £. T. McLaughlin 

" For Prots. and tutors too 
Who steer our big canoe 
Prepare their lays.'"— Yale Lit. Vol. III. 
Society as I have found it, . S. W. Childs, '91 

" The surprise lo me is that our cleverest men do not oftener seek 
society and become Its brtlltaat ornaments." — Ward McAlUster. 
The Art of Killing Space, . Luther H. Tucker, Jr., '91 

" Some write a narrative of wus and feasts. 
Of heroes little known, and call the rant ■ history." — Cev^tr. 
The Hallowed Saint, . . C. H. HamtU, '90 

" He diawetta out the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of 
hts argument." — Lav^t Li^er Lest. 
The Waste Basket, Grosvenor Atterbury, '91 

" He shook down a cherry and took out the pit ; 



As she Inscionsly, losciously bit." — Ktjitbd CeittritmtioH. 
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Our Room Mates, , G. B, Hoppin, *gi 

" We stitl have slept together, 
Roie at an lostant. learn'd, plaj'd, eat together." — Ai Ym Like Xt. 
Me and Dr. Arnold, . . H. W. Wells, '89 

"What didn't the Doctor know? And what a noble use he always 
made of it!" — Tarn Brovm't Sehoel Dayi. 
Our Contributors, . A. G. Robinson, '91 

" Some write, confin'd by phjiic ; some bj debt ; 
Some for 'tis Sunday ; some because 'tis wet ; 
Another writes because his father writ." — Voting. 
The Village Parson, . . F. I. Paradise, "88 

" What's in a name." — Xomev andJulUI. 
" A frere there was, a wantown and a meiye, 
A lyniTtour, a ful solempue man. 
Id alle the ordres foure is ttoon that care 
So moche of daliannce and fair laugage." — Chamctr. 

Kent Club Lectures. 

The fourth Kent Club lecture was delivered by Professor 
Phelps, March nth. Subject: "Reminiscences of Daniel 
Webster." 

The fifth lecture of the course was given by Professor 
Woodrow Wilson, March iSth. Subject : " Leaders of Men." 

Dwight Hall Lecture. 
The fourth lecture in the course was given by Dr. J. L, 
Nevins, March nth. Subject : "China and the Chinese." 

The Courant Board. 

At a meeting of the '93 Courant board, March 16th, H. W. 

Luce was elected chairman and C. R. Holden financial editor. 



New York Club Dinner. 

The ninth annual dinner of the New York City Club was 

held March i8th at Heubleia's. A. Greene, Jr., '91, and C. P. 

Howland, '91, acted as toastmasters, and the following were 

the toasts : 

New York, . R. P. Huntington, Jr^ '91 

" Now Is (he winter of our discontent, made gloiious summer by 

this son of Yorli." 
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SentimeDtal Reminiscences, . . H. H. Tweedy, '91 

" He bad got a bun 

O'Ui' ioBide of a deadliei sort." 

Grandfather's Hat, . . J. R. Herod, '91 

" I (ell upoo a lictle Western flower." 

The Athlete, C. H. Sherrill, '89 

" I'll put a girdle round about the earth, 
Id fort]' minutei." 
" Words, Words, Words, Buzz, Buzz, Buzz." L. C. duPont, '91 
Conviviality, . . . F. J. Vernon, '86 

"A glaat ii good aod a lass Is good, 
And a pipe to smoke in cold weather ; 
The world Is good and (fae people are good. 
And we're all good fellows together." 

Ten Eyck Prize Speaking, 
The Ten Eyck Prize speaking, as the Junior Exhibition is 
now called, was held in Battell Chapel, March i9tli. The pro- 
gram was as follows : 

I. " Benvenuto Cellini," H. A. Bayne, New Orleans, La. 

a. "General Coster." W. P. Fish, Elmira. N. Y. 

3. "Marianna Alcaforado," P. C. Eggleston, New London, Conn. 

4. " BeginnlDg of the Commune of '71," E. F. Snydacker, Chicago, III. 

5. •' Italy and Crispi," Thornwell Mullaly, Pendleton, S. C, 

6. " Restrictions on Imigration." H. M. Kidd, Albaoj, N. Y. 

7. "Camoens," H, R. Rathbone, Albany, N. Y. 

8. " Cardinal Newman," A. B. Palmer, Bridgeport, Cotm. 

The first prize was awarded to Mr. Palmer. 

Yale and Second Regiimnt Games. 
The fourth annual winter meeting of the Yale Athletic 
Association and the Second Regiment was held in the Armory, 
March iist. 

Dwight Hall Lecture. 
This course of lectures was continued by the Rev. Dr. 
Griffis. Subject : " How the Foundation-Stones of American 
History Were Laid." 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

There ii noihlns more churacierjstlc of the pilsriin Irishman than his 
loyalty to hit country and the eothusiasni with which bis mind will return 
to eretytbing which lies within the limits of the foui seas. Almost the first 
glimpse that I ever had Into Irish history, certainly my first conception o( 
Irish life and character, — this was all foraished me by a loquicions. old 
cook, into whose saTOiy domains I used to trespass during the less busy 
hours of the day. It can hardly be strange that I grew up possessed of a 
very unsatisfactory opinion of Irish human nature; the truth was my eaiiy 
friend had only presented me with the worst, the knav« type of her people. 
Her stories always had their heroes, but they were plotters, rebels, men un- 
faithful to their landlords; she never told me of a gentry who could live 
lightly and gayly, nor did she ever bother herself about the better class of 
peasantry who, with all their mixture of buSoooeiy and chicanery, were 
good at heart and courteous and genial. Unconsciously, our old domestic 
revealed to roe her own ideal ; but to me her ideal was a personage, and 
upon this misconception was based all my subsequent estimation of the 
race. It was no strange mistake. Tbere is but one way to come to know 
the Irishman, and that is to see him in his different aspects, to view him in 
the tales and legends which have so woven themselves into the history of 
his nation. Only a few days ago two little twin volumes* appeared from 
the press of the Messrs. Putnam, which, apparently, have been publisbed 
with this very object in view; at least, they consist of a number of tales 
which have been selected from all that is best and truest in the literature of 
the people. "They are Ireland talking to herself." But, even in these 
tittle volumes, we cannot fail to see that she talks in two different accents, — 
"the accent of the gentry and the less polished accent of the peasantry." 
The one class Gnds itself represented in the stories of Cracker, Lover and 
Lever; the other In the ruder, but deeper work of Carleton, Kickham and 
the two Banims. Nor is [his all. Tbere are tales by other writers, and 
perhaps, the most finished of all is Miss Edgeworth's "Castle Rackrent,' 
which is certainly as delightful a little chronicle as was ever written in 
English. There is a touch of poetry and innocence in her idea of " Old 
Thady," a fineness of characterization in the gallant, but unfortunate Sir 
Condy that is irresistible ; but everything is quiet and peaceful, and we do 
not find the passion and violence which distinguish some of the other tales 
like "Wildgoose Lodge," where 'the description is excellent, but the story 
terrible. The volumes themselves are very daintily gotten up; to be sure, 
we are half inclined to think it a fault that they are printed in such small 
type, but, with larger type and larger pages, they could not be the delight- 
ful little twins they now are. 

^Refretiatativt Irish Talis. By W. B. Yeats. Knickerbocker Nuggets 
Series. New Yorlc and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. ' For sale by 
Judd. Price, %%aa. 
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The spirit of St. Patrtck fa certainly abroad iii the iand this mooih, and 
OUT own St. Elihu, fellow spirit that he Is, cannot but take pleasure in 
annouDClns the debut of T/ie Ifugtnis 0/ CarrUoana* by Tighe HopklnS' 
and published In Appleton'a Town and Country Library. That it [i a 
bright and entertaining story, none Trill deny ; and, although genuinely 
Irish in character and feeling, it does not aavor too strongly of the present 
troubles in Ireland, of which we bear so much. All the people in this 
norel, eren from Trenchard, the slave of the laudanum, 10 the less promi- 
nent, are well drawn ; and hutnor, kindliness and good taste are the chief 
ingredients which go to make It palatable. The senior Nugent, a dogmatic, 
crotchety old fellow suddenly comes into possession of a large fortune, 
which would have fallen to his niece, Dora, had she not married against her 
father's consent ; at a loss how to dispose of his newly acquired wealth, he 
decides to turn an old tower whlcb he has upon his estates into an observa- 
tory, but, being wholly unlettered in astronomy, he advertises for a "clever 
girl assistant," a girl because he does not want a man who will use his 
tower and then " steal bis discoveries." The niece, whose husband has 
conveniently died by this time, sees the advertisement and, feeling confi- 
dent that it is her uncle who has written it, applies for the situation with the 
intention of at least getting back part of her rightful Inheritance. She is 
accepted, and for a time Carriconna hears nothing but astronomy. Then 
the old uncle begins to suspect his assistant's identity and, fearing lest she 
has come to deprive him of his riches, he conspires to marry her to his son, 
Arthur. The scheme is well laid, but fails for two reasons ; first, Arthur is 
in love with his old friend Kilty ; secondly, Dora is in love with Trenchard. 
The poor uncle is now desperate ; he withdraws his money from the bank, 
and conceals it in the tower, A storm comes, destroys the tower, and kills 
" Master Anthony." At this dreadful news, the niece returns from her 
honeymoon, discloses the mysteries of the subterranean chamber, and 
Arthur and Kitty are happy. The plot Is original and sometimes absurd ; 
but eren the skeptic soon discovers that Mr. Hopkins Is well capable of 
making the uncommon seem, at least, very probable. 

Bui another island now claims a share of our attention. It is Japan. 
Japan with its artificial gardens and lakes, its ancient customs and formali- 
ties, its cultured sweet-tempered women. Its silent, home-loving men — what 
a contrast between the Land of the Rising Sun and the Land of Emeralds, 
The time was, almost in our own memory too, when this great Japan was 
all unopened, all unknown ; but even a generation often has great changes, 
and Griff's and Morse, Grey and Lowell have so explored this field of his- 
torical research that it Is now almost impdssible to find a single unexplored 
comer. Still one little niche has been found, and, perhaps, the very hint of 
its whereabouts was obtained from Griffo himself: "The whole question of 
the position of Japanese women — in history, social life, education, employ- 
ments, authorship, art, marriage, concubinage, prostitution, benevolent 
labor, the ideals of literature, popular superstitions— discloses such a wide 
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and fascinating field of inquiry that I wonder dodc has aa yet entered it" 
To fill this gap in the history of the nation, to give a better and wider com- 
prehenilon of the frailties and vinoes of its women, that half of the pop- 
ulation which hai formerly been so neglected, so entirely nnnoticed, this is 
the mission of Japaneu Girli and Womtu.* It is true that the author is 
comparatively unknown, but, at the same time, she needs no better re- 
comendation than hei book ; at once we perceive that the years which she 
has passed in Japan hare been well spent and that her close and daily 
aasociation with Japanese ladies has given her an insight into their thoughts 
and lives such as do man would ever be permitted to gain. The book is 
written in a sensible, straightforward manner, and each one of the "seven 
ages" of the Japanese woman is presented In chronological order; but 
the best feature, to my mind, is the strong practical suggestions which are 
at times offered for the advance of the social and educational inteiects of 
the nation, Such is the book. Even should it not succeed to the fall satis- 
faction of the author, it cannot fail ; for nothing Is a failure which has been 
gained by study and which contributes to the sources of onr knowledge. 

Those who were fortunate enough to read an article on " The Interpreta- 
tion of the Book of Job," which appeared some lime ago in the " Andover 
Review," will be pleased to learn that the author has revised and completed 
the study therein outlioed, until it has assumed the proportions of a book.f 
In the larger work, just as in the smaller, it is at once evident that the 
author has no patience with those students who note in the Book of Job 
merely its regular structure, its long colloquies, its argumeniive tone, and 
finally conclude that it is only an artificial framework, about which are 
grouped together for discussion certain hard problems "concerning man's 
destiny and God's dealings with him on earth ;" Professor Genung finds in 
the Book of Job something more than this, something which has come from 
a glqwing human heart and which, therefore, can touch humanity and its 
sufferings at every point. He gives to Job his true character, and we really 
feel that there is a " service of God which is not work for reward ; " he does 
not fall to draw the contrast between the motives of Job and the selfish, 
personal motives of bis friends ; then, recounting the accusations of the 
ftiends, he follows the patriarch of Uz through his alternating moments of 
hope and fear until, remonstrating against the self-seeking theology of his 
friends. Job can say, " I know that I shall be justified." This interpretation 
brings to mind that great assertion of Paul's, " It is God that justifietb ; who 
is he that condemneth?" and it makes one almost wish that the author of 
out new book would take up the seventh and eighth chapters of Romans and 
read out the old Galvanism, by showing that St. Paul Is there dealing with 
the same great question concerning the sufferings of the righteous, rather 
than individual elect and reprobation. Besides a careful introductory study 

^Japaneit Girls and JVtmen. By Alice Mabel Bacon, Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Judd. Price, %i.»i. 

t Tlu Epit 9/ Iht Inntr lift. By John F. Genung. Boston and New 
York ; Houghton, Mlfllin & Co. For sale by Judd. Price, tia%. 
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of (he central idea of Ibe book. Its Epic character, the coDiiectioa and con- 
tiDuily of its parts, the volume comprisei a new tiaaslatton and soch notes 
and comments as seem necessary. 

A Deat, compact little volume, hound in that very shade of red which is. 
so suggestive of tape, sealing-wax, and all the other paraphernalia of strict 
business formalities. It may he true that the estemal appearance is a little 
iDauBptcious. but, after all, the interior is as interesting as it is possible for 
Any book in the " political economy line " to be to a person who reads for 
information and not for pleasure. The Theory and Hislofy af Banking* is 
a work of some years ; and the fact that it bears the name of Professor Dun- 
bar of Harvard University is a sufficient guarantee of its value. That its 
publication was largely induced by the need of a less profuse statement of 
the ordinary banking operations, felt by the writer in lecturing to his ctasses, 
is very probable ; still, its sphere of usefulness may be made much broader 
tbaa the class-room confines, and there is no reason why it should not be a 
valuable acquisition to anyone wishing to gain a good, practical knowledge 
of banking history and banking systems. 

How constantly in our reading are we running across historical phrases 
and allusions which we do not understand, — never expect to understand, — 
all because their explanation is hidden away in some dusty book of antiqui- 
ties, some great, awkward encvclopsdia, which we neither have the time to 
look up. nor the strength (o manipulate when found. This is just the kind 
of lore which we find set down in The Hisloric NoU-beok;\ but so well 
arranged is it, so massed and compacted in form, that the book is destined 
to meet a need which has long been felt in our libraries. It is not an His- 
toric Dictionary ; it is not even a miniature encyclopedia. Much rather is 
it the scrap-book of a life-time ; a collection of the laborious clippings and 
jottings of a man who has always read with a slip of paper and a pencil 
within reach ; the repository of those " odds and ends of histoiy, which his- 
torians leave in the cold or only incidentally mention in the course of their 
narratives." 



Rfst Brake Pteme. By Danske Dandridge. New York; G. P. Putnam's 



• The Theory and Hutery ef BanMug. By Charles F. Dunbar. New York 
and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale by Judd. 

I TMe IfUHrrit Nate-boek. By Rev. E. Cobbam Brewer, LL.D. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippiocott Company. For sale by Judd. Price, ^3.50. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The Table at this season is fairly inundated, not bj the traditional April 
showers, bul witb a frolhj flood of poems and songs about Cupid's arroirs 
and witching glances and like poetic parapheinatia. Even cadr in spring- 
time turns the young man's fancy more or less lightly to thoughts of lore and 
finds expressioa nowhere easier, it would seem, than In college verse, for it 
shows with equal advantage in sonnet or triolet, in quiet ballade or jaunty 
madrigal. The yooth of the land is evidently preparing with diligence (or 
its annaai submission to the reign of the inevitable summer girl, that im- 
placable. Sphinx-like creature who demands so regularly every July and 
August her tribute from sweltering poets and perspiring paragraphers ; 
indeed, she must be an immensely attractive creature, for already are verse- 
makers sharpening their quills wherewith to set forth her praise and, if we 
may judge from many of the bits of writing on the Table, the American 
student stands ready and eager to yield to hct sway and fall as deeply into 
love this summer as he has done for so many summers in the pasL 

Of falling in love poets have sung and romancers have told since the 
period covered by the memory of man. Changes have been rung upon this 
theme more in number than the sands of the sea-shore ; again and again 
and in countless different ways has it been recited— love in the court and in 
the cottage, in war and peace, amid Russian snow and beneath the swaying 
palms of the Orient. It is a wonderful subject and gives no indication of 
becoming trite or dull. And yet, il seems to me that more attention might 
justly be given to the reverse of this process of falling in love^to wit, find- 
ing a way out of it. It must be admitted that climbing out of love is a 
much more curious, interesting and subtle business than falling in ; to tum- 
ble into a well is easy but it is the deuce and all to clamber out, as every- 
body knows. Newton discovered, with the aid of an obliging apple, why 
we fall, and he has explained also why it is so difficult to climb, but what 
philosopher can explain the taws of climbing from tbe depths of love? It 
is hereby respectfully submitted to all unluclcy novelists in search for a 
subject and to any poet whose Pegasus is out of pasturage, that the recovery 
and ascent of a man from the pit-fall of love, after he has toppled and fallen 
ignominiously into the same, is an achievement worthy of their best pens. 
Why docs not some story teller begin a tale with his hero and heroine pas- 
sionately devoted to each other, tell of the gradual coaling of their love 
down to the freezing point of dislike and conclude the romance, of course, 
with their marriage ? 

The phenomena and underlying courses attending the process of falling 
in love are familiarly the same in all individuals, but how temptingly diverse 
to both the philosophical story-teller and tbe romantic poet are the instaocei 
of the opposite process ! There are some causes of a man's delivery frooi 
Cupid's snares of which the consideration even by the hot-blooded and pas- 
sionate Mr. W. D. Howells would be prosaic and dull. The clink of coin 
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many « time out-sounds the voice of Venus' son, and an exhibition of a 
genealogical tree or a gilded coronet puis the little fellow to flight. In no 
such aSdis should a lomancer meddle for the; aie commonplace and vulgar. 
But often, instead of Strephon being thus hoisted by visible ropes and pul- 
leys from the depths of the love for Chloe into which he has fallen, he rises 
slowly by unseen and mysterious means and, standing upon the solid 
ground, looks down into the depths and wonders not only bow he conid 
have been such a fool as to fall in but, also, how he ever was lucky enough 
to get ouL 'Tis a puzzling thing for Strephon. Chloe Is as fair as ever and 
be admires her quite as much, but there has been an unaccountable chaise 
in Strephon's heart ; he does not render up his prayers to Veuus now, and 
the darts of Cupid sting him no more. He looks rather pityingly at all 
swains not so fortunate as himself, and regards his love-sick successor at 
Chloe's feet with especial interest and curiosity. 

But there is evidently no need of a new stamping ground for college 
poets ; old subjects will suffice and during the past month they have been 
treated in a manner which, while not new, yet is graceful and admirable. 
This is from a very excellent number of Tkt Sffuthem ColUgiam : 



Across the silent mountains far. 

My lady sleeps — far to the golden west, 
Where Evening sent her favorite waiting star 

To guard her rest. 
E'en as I think of her it seems 

Somehow I know — I feel that it must be, 
Hy lady sleeps afar and dreams 

Glad dreams of me. 

My lady sleeps and dreams — and I 
Far distant linger in the pale moonlight. 
And to the sky 
Oft turn a pleading face that fair, 

Unbroken may her slumbers be to-night. 
And, through the silent, shadowy deeps, 
That guardian angels watch and ward keep where 
My lady sleeps. 



A pleasing fancy by the same author is : 



Unfolded in the glowing west 

A rose of golden hue. 
An angel's laugh upon it* breast 

Turned to a drop of dew. 
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Other MlMlioiiB from czcliaDgeE for the month ue : 



A flower that's born to love the son 

Btit grows beneath the shade 
Strives ever upward till it teach 

The light for which 'twas nada. 

Even so a soul that loves the day 

But's hedged around with night, 
Even in stature larger grows 

By seeking for the Light. 

— Tht Btvwm Jtfagantu, 



You were a haughty beauty, Polly 

(That was in the play) ; 
I was the lover melancholy 

(Thai was In the play) ; 
And when your fan and you receded. 
And all iny passion lay unheeded, 
If still with tender words I pleaded. 

That was in play ! 

I met my rival at the gateway 

(That was in play} ; 
And so we fought a duel siraightway 

(That was in the play) \ 
But when Jack hurl my aim unduly, 
And you rushed over softened newly, 
And kissed me, Polly ; truly, truly, 

Was that in play? 

K SOAP-BUBBLE. 

A small, impalpable world. 

With the big world pictured upon it, 
By the breezes parried and whirled, 
A small, impalpable world. 
In a poet's pipe impearled, 

To be blown away in a sonnet ; 
A small, impalpable world, 

With the big world pictured upon it 



- WtiUyatt Argtu, 
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THE POET OF THE POOR. 

THERE can be nothing more refreshing in these nine- 
teenth-century days, when our literature is deluged 
by so many meaningless rhymes and airy little knick-nacks, 
than to run across a poet who was actually a " man of this 
world " and who, instead of soaring away into ideal re- 
gions, was content to associate his muse with humbler 
themes. Such a man was Ebenezer Elliott, the poet of 
the poor. There were, indeed, living in his own time and 
generation such men as Bums and Crabbe and Wads- 
worth, — and all had thought at times of the poor ; but, 
after all, Elliott was their only true friend who was always 
" singing of the poor man's loves and sorrows and de- 
nouncing his oppressors," 

That the old, primeval Elliotts, those who, a generation 
or two back, used to live at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, con- 
stituted a very remarkable little clique, there could not be 
the least room for doubt, even if the poet himself had not 
traced their history as far back as his father's father and 
his good grandmother "Sheepshanks,"' — a meek, sensitive, 
retiring little Scotswoman, whom her husband loved and 
VOL. LVI. 23 
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lamented long after her death and " especially when he was 
drunk." But the Elliotts of New Foundry Masbro' were 
no less interesting than their ancestors. The father ol 
the poet, he who had thus ventured to go astray from his 
paternal hearth for an increased salary of seventy pounds 
a year was himself a strange original ; a man of such 
satiric and humorous powers that he might have been a 
comic actor instead of an iron-merchant, a man of no 
small sagacity, vigor, and valor, but not without his faults. 
There was in "Devil Elliott" — for thus the poet's father 
was then known — a reverence for the superstitions, a love 
for the sensational which he could not conceal, and noth. 
ing was more pleasing than every fourth Sunday to gather 
about himself that little circle of friends who came from 
miles around to hear his doctrines of " ultra-Calvinism " 
and "hell hung found with span-long children." But to 
his wife, Mrs. Elliott, these were days of sorest trial. 
Unlike the father, the poet's mother was a melancholy 
and gloomy body whose whole life had been a protracted 
disease which was destined only to terminate at death ; 
nervous and prone to anticipate evil, there could have 
been little pleasure in her life. Still she was brave, and 
home was sweet ; and, indeed, her love was the first sun- 
beam to fall upon the dark fallows of the poet's nature 
and to quicken them into bloom. 

Here then, in the parish of Rotherham, the Elliotts 
were living when the poet was born, and it was in the old 
room above the parlor, where his father was accustomed 
to preach, that the child encountered the first of those 
troubles which not only were destined to constitute such 
a large portion of his after life, but also to exercise no 
small influence in developing the strong champion who 
could perform the task appointed by Destiny. It hap- 
pened in the following manner. In the hurry and confu- 
sion attendant upon his birth, the child was carelessly laid 
in an open drawer, which was presently shut by another 
person who had taken no notice of the valuable contents, 
and, for some moments, baby was missing and could not 
be found. He was soon rescued, to be sure, and restored 
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to the arms of his mother. But, to one who is acquainted 
with the life of the poet, there is something very interest- 
ing in the thought that three quarters of a century later 
this child repealed the Corn Laws ; and he unconsciously 
finds himself wondering, " how many broken hearts the 
timely opening of that drawer may have saved," 

The charm of Ebenezer Elliott's life as a poet lies in its 
novelty, in a wealth of originality which seems to cling 
about the man from his earliest childhood. So it happens 
that in the incidents of the out-door life of the lad, in his 
multitude of vague longings and ambitions, in his hopes 
and disappointments, — that here we constantly see exposed 
a prophecy of the future ; and, do we wish to form a close 
and intimate acquaintance with the poet, we must first 
watch the ruling passions of the boy. 

It, perhaps, is not absolutely true that there is anything 
fatal in the gift of genius, and yet I am half inclined to be- 
lieve that it was nothing else which singled out Ebenezer 
from his fellows and made of him the shy, solitary boy 
who loved his own thoughts and the mountain heaths. 
From his youngest years, he took no pleasure with the 
other children, with whom the neighborhood swarmed ; 
much rather was he content alone by himself, in swimming 
his little fleets of ships and repairing his fortresses "on 
the banks of the canal between Greasbro' and Rawmarsh 
bridges." He had strange fancies, too, and was often 
possessed by an unaccountable desire for seeing the faces 
of the hanged and drowned, which followed him during 
the daytime and haunted him in his dreams. But there 
was one passion which exceeded all the others and that 
was his love for the beautiful. Elliott was never too 
young to love nature. To spend the day in the old 
foundry yard in watching the reflection of the sun and 
clouds and plants in a basin of water which he had 
arranged in a clump of mugwort and wormwood, to steal 
down to the water's edge amid the sunshine and fiowers ; 
this was the chief pleasure of the boy's life, in whose in- 
dulgence he forgot his sorrows and his father, who could 
never appreciate nor even understand what was in the lad. 
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Thus the boy lived and was content in his own little 
world until his tenth year, when another epoch begins 
wbich is the more interesting because it is the only period 
of vagabondism that we find in the life of Ebenezer 
Elliott. That it should have come just when he was pass- 
ing from the first stage of his boyhood into that great 
second stage, in which the mind begins to think and to see 
for itself, was, indeed, unfortunate ; and yet, perhaps, it 
was more fortunate than otherwise, for, coming at this 
crisis when the boy had not discovered and learned to love 
poetry, he grew up to associate it with all that was least 
attractive and pleasant in his memory. 

Almost from the first there was something in the nature 
of the poet that rebelled against the slow drudgery of the 
school-room rote and exercise ; this, unfortunately, was 
known to the father who, with a shortsightedness not un- 
common, sent him from schoolmaster to schoolmaster, "as 
an invalid is sent from doctor to doctor." The boy grew 
desperate ; he believed himself a dunce. He lost all pride 
and shirked his duties. Other boys did his sums, and he 
got into the rule of three without having learned addition 
and subtraction. Sometimes, he did not go to school at 
all, but would "play truant" and spend his mornings at 
the top of Primrose Lane with his " beautiful green snake." 
" It became so familiar," he says, "that it ceased to un- 
curl at my approach. I have sate on the stile beside it 
until it seemed unconscious of my presence; and, when I 
rose to go, it would only lift the scales behind its head, or 
skin beneath them — and they shone in the sun like fire." 
But even small crimes will out, and, in the next glimpse 
which we catch of our young friend, he is working in the 
foundry as a punishment for his truantings. Surely, no 
punishment was this ; it was rather emancipation. Elliott 
had always been famihar with the process of manufactorv, 
and now there was a strange delight in finding himself no 
longer impressed with a feeling of his inferiority. The 
experiment, indeed, promised well ; but it did not succeed. 
The lad was still desperate, and it soon became known 
that he also could play a part at the York Keelman with 
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the best of its customers ; here he spent his evenings, in 
the rude company and coarse enjoyments of the ale house. 

If Elliott had in reality only been what the world saw 
him, the York Keelman might now have been his ruin ; 
but, happily, there was still one thing which could save 
him, and an old botanical book which fell into his hands 
worked such a conversioa as surpassed the most sanguine 
hopes of the good village parson. He gazed upon the 
book's beautiful plates with awe and veneration ; he 
touched the figure of the primrose as though convinced 
that "the meaningless on the leaves was real." Soon this 
first love for Botany became a passion, and he spent his 
leisure moments in gathering flowers. The boy excited 
curiosity, and' his book of flowers became the admiration 
of the neighborhood. To thus suddenly become an ob- 
ject of interest, to be stopped by the country people upon 
the highways and questioned about his " herbs and plants " 
— ah, what a pleasant change for the unaccustomed Elliott, 
and what a new confidence in himself it must have given ! 
It saved the boy ; it made the man. There was never 
anything of the nature of a Byron in Elliott ; this new in- 
spiration showed hira that he could not serve God and 
Mammon and, in loving nature, he ceased to love his grog. 

The " days of scribbling " follow as a natural conse- 
quence. The poet's first attempt was an imitation in 
rhyme of Thomson's blank-verse thunderstorm. " I knew 
perfectly well," he tells us, "that sheep could not take 
flight after having once been killed; but the 'rhyme' 
seemed to be of the opinion that they should be so de- 
scribed and, as it doggedly abided "by this perversity, there 
was nothing for it but to describe my flock as ' scud- 
ding away' after lightning had slain them." This first 
marvel was not a very pronounced success and, indeed, 
caused much merriment to the poet's learned cousin Ben- 
jamin ; still, the circumstance was not without its good 
effect, for it showed our young aspirant the superiority 
which learning had over ignorance, and he at once pur- 
chased an English grammar and set to work. It was 
about this time, too, that his father's library was increased 
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by a legacy from a poor clergyman ; it consisted of scores 
of Greek and Latin books, " Barrow's Sermons," " Der- 
ham's Physica Theology," " Henepin's Travels," and three 
volumes of the " Royal Magazine," embellished with views 
of Bombay, the Falls of Niagara, and fine colored repre- 
sentations of foreign birds. How much the poems 
which followed were indebted to this library, we can only 
conjecture. 

It is difficult to understand how Elliott ever found time 
to write in these years of his manhood, for his life was 
never without its stuggles, uncertainty, and unsuccess. 
It was by his trade he lived ; not by. his poetry. From his 
sixteenth to his twenty-third year, the poet worked for 
his father as laboriously as any servant he had and with- 
out wages, except an occasional shilling or two for pocket 
money. At the death of his mother, Elliott invested the 
money which she had left him in a business already bank- 
rupt, and here he passed several years in hopeless efforts 
to retrieve his desperate situation, until, having lost his 
last penny in the world, he found an asylum under the 
roof of his sisters-in-law. For some time he tried to fight 
away despair by writing and painting from nature, but, 
when it is remembered that he was an honest and proud 
man, we can easily understand why he could not enjoy 
such a life. At the age of forty he was enabled to make 
another venture in business. This time, beginning with a 
capital of £150, he succeeded in accumulating a fortune ; 
sometimes he made £2.0 a day without stirring from his 
chair in the counting house and without even seeing the 
goods which exchanged hands as soon as they landed at 
the wharf. " He was at last a man on his own account." 
In all the relations of life he carried himself with the most 
unswerving honesty. As a business man he was active, 
straightforward and earnest ; as a citizen vigorous, full of 
public spirit and sympathy. 

But this brief season of prosperity did not make Elliott 
indifferent to the welfare of others, and his own reverses 
had called his thoughts home from the regions of romance 
to the real necessities of his age. The man of fifty was 
still a poet ; but he was something more — a politician. 
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Up saw trade fettered by the operation of certain laws, 
enacted by the landowners; he saw that these laws im- 
posed a duty on all foreign com imported into England, 
thus keeping up the price of bread and starving the poor. 
In such an emergency there was only one course for a son 
of "Devil Elliott," for a man whose life had been spent 
within the sound of hammers and anvils; henceforth, the 
port invoked his muse for charity's sake and the aid of the 
poor. 

Instinctively, we feel that we have reached the period of 
greatest activity in the life of the poet ; this is the moment 
for which he has lived and to which all his earlier training 
naturally inclines. The poetry that has hitherto been only 
a pretty bauble in his hands is sharpened and pointed to 
avenge the wrongs of the poor. He now writes for the 
nation ; not for himself. What, indeed, care the men who 
throng about him if his composition does "smell of the 
workshop and the dingy warehouse?" He writes on a 
subject which concerns and interests them ; and this is the 
secret of Elliott's strange popularity. Shakespeare and 
Milton both tried to turn politics into poetry and failed ; 
Elliott, though rough and self-taught, made the attempt 
and with success. 

Not only in his counting-room, not only at his daily 
meals and walks, but everywhere the indomitable Rhymer 
now took up the subject of the Corn Laws and, in his en- 
thusiasm,. became almost a political monomaniac. He had 
found a scape-goat on which to lay the sins of the nation. 
The poet was never a respecter of conventionalities and, 
less so now, he tore the tinsel from society and revealed 
itS'Wretchedness. Let us listen for a minute to his words. 
" When suicidal and anti-profit laws speak to my heart 
from my children's trenchers, when statutes for restricting 
the industry of a population, which is only superabundant 
because it is oppressed, threaten to send rae to the tread- 
mill for the crime of inflicted want — when, in a word, my 
feelings are hammered till they are cold-shot, — habit can 
no longer bend them to courtesy ; they snap and fly off in 
sarchasm." So energetic, so headlong in his passion, he 
allowed nothing to separate him from "the cause," and, 
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during these times, we can hardly follow him as he seeks 
in various ways to give strong expression to his stronger 
convictions. One day he is in Sheffield, out-doors and 
bare-headed, haranging an audience and, sometimes, 
shocking his hearers by the very passion of his language ; 
the next he is back in his counting-room, not at work on 
the books, but writing some rhymes which he will hurl 
the next day against the heartless " patrons of want" 
And so glide the days. Elliott is always active, never 
weary, O excellent man ! nobly didst thou struggle, and 
at last thy labor was crowned with victory. 

But victory came too late ; it was only the beginning of 
the end. The victor came forth from the conflict an old 
man with many bruises, and when the panic of 1837 
deprived him of a large part of his savings, he was glad to 
leave his counting-room and retire to a wild country prop- 
erfy where he "built for himself, his wife, and his daugh- 
ters, a house of simplicity and corafort." It was evident 
that the life work of Ebenezer Elliott was done ; he had 
only returned home to the country to die. But, in quit- 
ting the great busy world, he had left behind something 
which it must always admire ; he had left behind him an 
example to imitate, for it was that of a man with a person- 
ality, who thought freely, uttered what he thought, and in 
his own way. " May such a life he ours ! May we, too," 
so speaks St. Elihu, "spend our last years as happily as 
Elliott and die thankful in the thought that we have lived 
a life and used it for a purpose." 

There is just one more glimpse which it is pleasant to 
catch of Elliott. It, perhaps, is most characteristic of all. 
The end is drawing near and the old man speaks of his 
health. " I shall recover, I am told. The truth is, I im- 
prove desperately. I suffer great pain and after losing 
more than twenty-eight pounds in weight, I continue to 
lose weight at the rate of about one pound weekly. You 
cannot fatten calves in that way. If I am not removed 
suddenly, I shall last to April next." This is the jest of no 
weakling ; it is the utterance of a strong and brave man. 
Thus the poet wrote in October ; in December of the fol- 
lowing year he was dead. Percy C. EggUston. 
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A BIT OF OLD LONDON. 

IT is one of the pleasantest occupations to stroll at ran- 
dom through nooks and alleys of an old city, hunting 
up odd comers and out of the way places where the con- 
ventional sight-seer has not penetrated. The vast laby- 
rinth of London streets offers an unbounded opportunity 
for such a wanderer. There he may stumble on many 
ancient landmarks and relics of the past, and his imagina- 
tion must be limited indeed if he cannot picture the Lon- 
don of Dickens, of Addison and Dr. Johnson, and even 
sometimes of gossiping Pepys, in the quaint courts and 
narrow passages of some unfrequented^ district. 

The precincts of what was once the suburban " village 
of Chelsey " probably contain more that is interesting to 
one searching for the curious and antique than almost any 
other quarter of the city. It is hard to realize that this 
solidly built region of cheap dwellings and shabby shops 
alternating with more pretentious villas was even as late 
as fifty years ago the exclusive abode of the wealthy and 
great, when pleasure parties came up the river to take the 
air at Ranelagh Gardens, or like Pepys at aii earlier day, 
" to make merry at the Swan." 

Tucked cosily away in the midst of great piles of mod- 
em Queen Anne dwellings stands a row of old-fashioned, 
Dutch-looking houses with pleasant little gardens in front 
— a true bit of old London. The gorgeousness of the 
neighboring architecture serves to emphasize the pic- 
turesque antiquity of the old street. The houses are built 
of brick originally red, but toned down to an indefinable 
brown by years of London smoke. The gardens are filled 
with flowers, descendants of those planted by the French 
gardeners who came here in 1685, after the Edict of Nantes. 
Curiously wrought iron gateways, with brackets for lamps 
and the extinguishers the link-boys used for their torches, 
stand at the entrances. Occasionally we catch glimpses 
, through archways or over the tops of walls of snatches of 
green lawn and old plane trees — trees perhaps set out by 
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Sir Thomas More or Henry the Eighth, who built their 
palaces on this land sloping up from the Thames. A sense 
of quiet and rest seems to brood over the whole place. 

But these houses have another charm than that of anti- 
quity. Here great men have lived and, in some of the old 
taverns by the river, were wont to meet of an evenii^ 
personages whose writings we hold among our classics 
to-day. Joseph Addison dwelt for a time in Chelsea and, 
at the inns on this very Cheyne Walk — the " Magpie and 
Stump" perhaps, or the "Swan," — he often entertained 
his friends, gave Pope a headache and compelled Swift to 
mix water with his wine. 

Number i8 Cheyne Walk was a famous resort, though 
not a tavern. Here an Irish servant of the great Sir Hans 
Sloane set up the colored pole of a barber in 1695, The 
man's real name was Salter, but Admiral Munden, just 
home from service on the Spanish coast, christened him 
Don Saltero, and by this title he is known to history. At 
this barber shop, coffee-house, and museum in one, might 
have been seen many of the celebrities of the day. Old 
St. Evremond must have been one of the Don's first pat- 
rons; Steele and Addison and their literary coterie often 
gathered here ; Dean Swift on many afternoons would 
stamp puffing up the steps to be shaved ; " there they 
sometimes saw Richard Cromwell, a little and very neat 
old man with a placid countenance ;" Dr. Franklin, then a 
young man in London, visited this popular haunt. Those 
were the days when men gathered at inns and coflee- 
houses as they do to-day at clubs. Don Saltero's must 
have been the scene of many a jovial discussion, and we 
can well imagine the gentle Addison and the headstrong, 
domineering Dean arguing some knotty question, while 
jolly Dick Steele sits by and laughs at the quips and 
retorts of this meeting of great men, taking care withal 
that the pewter mugs are well filled. 

Don Saltero's curiosities gained quite a reputation. 
Most of them were presented to him by his master whose 
great collection formed the nucleus of the British Museum. 
Steele wrote a humorous article on the gimcracks in the 
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Tatler. " He shows you a straw hat which I know to be 
made by Madge Perkad, within three miles of Bedford ; 
and tells you it is Pontius Pilate's wife's chambermaid's 
sister's hat." Goodly company they had at this " Coffee- 
house when the Literati sit in council." 

The Chelsea Bun-house was another great institution on 
Cheyne Walk. " Pray are not the fine buns sold here in 
our town ?" Swift asks of Stella. George the Second and 
Queen Caroline, George the Third and Queen Charlotte 
are said to have often stopped at this resort on their out- 
ings on the river. And so it became the fashion, and 
great lords and ladies of the court were wont to regale 
themselves with buns under the old projecting portico. 

At some places in the Walk we can still see the remains 
of the stone steps that formerly led down to the waterside. 
The river presented a much gayer appearance in the old 
time than it does to-day. Instead of black lighters and 
puffing little penny- steam boats, the great water-way was 
crowded on pleasant afternoons with bright boat-loads of 
holiday makers, while the sound of music from the royal 
barges floated pleasantly across the water. 

Until about 1788 Ranelagh Gardens were at the height 
of their glory. Every evening crowds came out from the 
city to see thefStes and fireworks. There were jubilee balls, 
ridottos, and concerts in the midst of the blaze of light 
from the three thousand colored lamps with which the place 
was illuminated. The coaches were so numerous that 
special arrangements had to be made for them. Dr. John- 
son came here, "to give expansion and gay sensation to 
the mind," but the bright scene led him to rather lugubri- 
ous reflections on the vanity of hiiman magnificence. 
Smollett wrote more cheerfully of the Gardens. " Rane- 
lagh looks like the enchanted palace of genii adorned with 
the most exquisite performances of painting, carving, and 
gilding." Fielding spent many evenings here studying 
scenes for his "Amelia." But the grave and revered men 
who visited Ranelagh were the exception. The crowd 
was composed chiefly of the gay and fashionable, and the 
morals of the place were extremely lax. At this distance, 
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however, the agreeable features appeal to us, and we 
remember only the brightness and splendor of o!d Rane- 
lagh Gardens. 

But the renowned frequenters of Cheyne Walk are not 
all of the past, Carlyle, George Eliot, Turner, and Mac- 
lise have all dwelt and worked here, and in this neighbor- 
hood now live many whose names are known in the world 
of letters, of art, and of politics. 

Perhaps the pleasantest spot in the Walk is " Chelsea 
Old Church." In spite of the great new buildings that 
have gone up near by, it still retains the character of a 
village church. Within the little old building and in the 
graveyard beside it lie interred some of the great men 
who lived hereabout of old. In the afternoons the sun- 
light streams in through the windows and lights up the 
stone effigies of husbands and wives, kneeling with clasped 
hands, their dutiful children in rows behind them. At the 
end of the north aisle is the Lawrence chapel where many 
of that great family are buried. Sir Thomiis More's mon- 
ument stands near the door, but no one can tell whether 
his body rests here or in an unknown grave in the Tower. 
At one spot on the wall is a tablet to some long dead 
worthy whose epitaph assures us that he was a " compleat 
gentleman." Up among the arches of the roof hang several 
tattered battle-flags captured in distant wars. Outside in 
the graveyard is the tomb of Sir Hans Sloane, and here 
also are the graves of Shadwell, the poet laureate. Wood- 
fall, who published "Junius," and Sir John Fielding, the 
brother of the novelist. 

The fog is rising from the river and the lights are be- 
ginning to twinkle on the opposite shore. A g^eat, black 
coal barge is slipping slowly down stream with the cur- 
rent One of the little steamboats has just landed its 
homeward bound freight of clerks and tradesmen from 
the city. Two old veterans from the Hospital are strolling 
along the Embankment slowly and easily, as men whose 
work in life is over and who are resting after the fight. It 
is time for our wanderer to hurry around the corner to 
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the nearest underground railway station, and so back to 
his hotel and the modern London with its " palaces, steam 
engines, cathedrals, and huge immeasurable traffic and 
tumult." 

Francis Parsons. 



THE WRECK. 

Upon (he beach (he old wreck stands. 

Half covered by (be Bhif(ing sands. 

The ocean naves against i( beat. 

Vet Etill it braves the summer heat 

And winter cold, when the waves roll fast. 

An old, old wreck — and (he sky 's o'ercast. 

The shells and moss have o'er i( grown, 

It hears the distant sand-bar moan, 

The snipe's shrill call and the sea gull's cij, 

And the breezes sing a lullaby. 

The shadows fall and (he sand grows brown, 

An old, old wreck — and the sun 's gone down. 

The sky is black and the air is cold, 
The fierce waves beal on Ihe timbers old ; 
They rage and roar like a beast of prey, 
And the wreck is covered with tossing spray. 
It creaks and groans as (be waves dash by. 
An old, old wreck — and the tide is high. 

The sea is still as a child asleep. 
Far o'er the heavens Ihe bright stars creep. 
The moon looks down on (be earth below, 
And the waters rise with a gentle flow. 
The slumbering earth is in beauty dresc, 
An old. old wreck — and (he world's a( res(. 

EdviardB 
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SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

THE court of the first Charles was one of remarkable 
brilliancy and magnificence. We read of its splen- 
dor and display with amazement and with a certain senti- 
mental regret — for they but hastened the end, the day of 
downfall and revolution. The actions of the king's parti- 
sans were ruled by a supercilious, reckless, cavalier spirit 
which served to keep the court gayety at fever heat ; 
Royalist society breathed defiance to the growing Puri- 
tanical tendencies of the people ; maskers thronged the 
palaces ; royalty joined in the revels ; wits and spend- 
thrifts rhymed, gambled and ogled fair ladies; mirth and 
pleasure claimed the court as their own. 

It is an attractive picture, this of the thronging beauties 
and beaux, of the gay and gallant days of the second 
Stuart. It has none of the pomp and ceremony of Eliza- 
beth's court, none of the coarseness of the Restoration ; it 
is the charming transition period between them. 

Such was the scene at the time of Suckling's meteor-like 
appearance on it. Possessed of an immense fortune from 
his father, who was a noble in the royal service, graduated 
from Cambridge, of some repute as a soldier through two 
years of campaigning with Gustavus Adolphus, his sudden 
advent took society by storm, while his gayety and wit 
made him at once the fashion at court and the favorite of 
his appreciative and scholarly sovereign. Will Davenant 
tells us that " he was incomparably ready at reparteeing, 
and his wit most sparkling when most set on and pro- 
voked." It was natural that a man of so sprightly a turn 
should lead in the festivities, and Suckling acted his part 
right royally, if we may believe Strafford when he writes, 
— " Sir John Suckling's play cost three or four hundred 
pounds setting out ; eight or ten suits of new clothes he 
gave the players ; an unheard of prodigality." 

Yet he must have been more than an idle spendthrift, 
for we find him hand-in^Iove with a literary circle, in 
which membership was recognition ; and perhaps it is 
there that we see him at his best. We can imagine him 
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witb a few chosen companions, Davenant, Shirley, Carew, 
Falkland, hurrying down for a rouse after the play to the 
Devil Tavern at Temple Bar. We can hear the greetings 
shouted to mine host, Simon Wadloe, and then see their 
boisterous entrance to the great room where sits "good 
old Ben," surrounded by his cronies of the "Apollo " club. 
The cry of welcome shows their standing here. How 
readily the young fellows find places in the groups clus- 
tered about the tables ! How they join in the choruses 
and reply to the playful sallies of their companions during 
the intervals ! What a contrast between the gay trappings 
of the courtiers and the more sober dress of the profes- 
sional followers of Apollo, yet what friendliness, how 
close the touch is among them ! Here sits literary Lon- 
don about its leader, the laureate. To these tables, to 
this smoke-stained room all envies, all petty jealousies, all 
things that mar good fellowship are denied entrance ; 
here wit and laughter and jollity reign supreme. 

But with Suckling it was perhaps as much a jovia! spirit 
as a love for literature that led him to enter this charmed 
circle. In his " Session of the Poets " he says of himself, 

" He loved not the mnses so well as his sporl," 

and ^ain, 

" He prized black ejes, and a loclcj hit - 
At bowla, above all tbe trophies of wit." 

Suckling, however, was no ladies' man. In an age when 
the majority of lighter lyrists were penning lovesick or 
maudlin sonnets, he introduced into his songs a healthy 
tone which has set the fashion even for our day. In his 
address to women, especially in his poems, there is a ready 
gallantry, yet an under current of easy independence and 
gay disdain, which is well shown in his playful address to 
the despairing lover, 

" Quit. quit, for sbame, this cannot move, 
This cannot take her, 
If of herself she wilt not love, 
Nothing can make her — 
The devil take her!" 

His life is a literary " awful example " of neglected gifts. 
In his days of prosperity he was a sorry, recreant wooer 
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of the muse ; hers were chance moments of absence from 
earthly damsels, pauses in the hunt, the dance, the play 
and the drinking bouts at the Apollo. Six short years 
took him alike to the end of his fortune and his muse's 
forbearing devotion ; trouble overcame him ; he was com- 
pelled to go into temporary retirement at Brighton and 
take up his pen for support. But the muse disdained to 
slave for hire ; she utterly deserted him and left his trage- 
dies, written during that period, scarcely readable and 
quite lacking in the airy inspiration which gives his ear- 
lier work, noticeably such poems as the " Ballad on a 
Wedding" or "The Careless Lover," its peculiar grace 
and charm. 

The name of Suckling will always stand for a philosoph- 
ical gayety that parries all the thrusts of ill fortune. It 
recalls to us no sentimental dreamer, no troubadour, but a 
gay gallant, often reflective and serious withal, yet never 
melancholy or despairing. His is rather an epicurean 
view of life, a settled purpose to " enjoy the day " and give 
no thought to the trouble to-morrow may bring. 



"What boots us know it? 
We must undergo It." 



R. C. W, WadswoTth. 



SONNET. 

Low in the western sky hangs one wbile cloud, 

Most pure it shioes beside the setting sun. 

Thus apiong vomankind there is but one 
Who shines so pure amid the thronging crowd ; 
Thus, with her fair, sweet face so meekly bowed, _ 

In holy prayer she kneels when day is done. 

The beauty of the cloud will soon be gone. 
Lost to the world in night's all-mantling shroud ; 
But not with set of sun her beauty goes, — 

It lasts increasing ever more and more. 

As darker grows the way, a clearer light 
Frora her sweet eyes upon my sad soul glows ; 

It guides my erring steps to Heaven's calm sbore. 

And up the way shines brighter and more bright. 

D. T. fftmtimgtta. 
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THE HOUSE^KEEPER'S STORY. 

MISS HEPHZIBAH, comfortably seated on the end 
of the settle nearest the fire, told this tale, while we 
younger folk cracked hickory nuts and listened attentively : 

At the time of the breaking out of the great war for In- 
dependence in '76 I was in service as house-keeper to 
Squire Oliver Norwood, who used to live in the great 
stone house on the hill with his motherless child. Miss 
Beatrix. Now most men think that during that glorious 
struggle the people of this country were united and stood 
shoulder to shoulder for liberty and the rights of man, 
and indeed this belief is very natural at the present day, 
when the land knows no political parties and James Mon- 
roe sits in the president's chair, but there were not a few 
staunch Tories here in this very village and among them 
was my master, Mr. Norwood. He was a man of great 
influence in the town and as for Miss Beatrix, she had the 
youth of the country at her feet, and numbered her lovers 
by the dozen. Squire Norwood's political opinions were 
notorious ; he used to drink damnation to all rebels in his 
wine at dinner, in which profane toast he was joined by 
his handsome daughter, who never doubted for a moment 
that right was on the side of England and King George. 
The girl showed good pluck by thus standing up to her 
convictions, for Amos Dickinson, her accepted suitor, had 
become a captain in the Continental army and so high did 
feeling run in those days that the engagement of marriage 
between the two was broken off, it was rumored, by their 
difference of political faith. 

Only a few months after Amos had led his company to 
the wars, he returned, having been run through by a 
British bayonet at Bunker Hill, barely escaping with his 
life. This bit of news I told to Mistress Beatrix at the 
breakfast table ; she turned white and red by turns and I 
had no doubt that there yet was love between the two, 
despite the war, but the Squire said gruiBy that he wished 
the bayonets of the English grenadiers had finished Dick- 
inson and every other American fool who dared to brave 
34 
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the British arms. I could not help being sorry that the 
rebellion should so cruelly separate the lovers, and sighed 
as I carried out the tea-tray. 

All this time the popular feeling against Mr, Norwood 
had been growing more and more intense and violent ll 
cannot be denied that he was a dangerous man to the 
Revolutionary cause and had been more active than ever 
since the invasion of our land had begun and a British 
camp had been established within seventy or eighty miles 
of Richfield. One night, Ezekiel, the stable boy, on going 
out very late with a lantern to bring in his jacket, which 
he had left in the barn, reported a strange horse tied to 
the stable door and on his back a soldier's saddle, with the 
letters G. R. in brass upon the flap. By morning the 
horse was gone, but there can be no doubt that the rider 
was one of His Majesty's men, on a secret mission to the 
Squire. The numerous long absences of Mr. Norwood 
from home, of which he did not deign to attempt an ex- 
planation, looked very suspicious, and the anger of the 
people against him grew hotter every day, finding vent in 
numerous insults, openly offered to himself and his daugh- 
ter, all of which he affected to pass over in silent scorn. 
Miss Beatrix was as proud as he and never twinged at the 
remarks made in no low tones whenever she appeared in 
public, and not even when the Squire fell ill of a lever, 
contracted, people meanly said, in his night rides on trait- 
orous errands, did she once lower her colors or alter in the 
least her scornful bearing. 

It was in November that Captain Dickinson, now con- 
valescent and making ready for a return to the army of 
General Washington, received an official letter from the 
committee in New York, which had such matters in 
charge, directing him to seize upon and place in custody 
Oliver Norwood, " a well known Tory who had been 
engaged in agitating the country, procuring supplies for 
the enemy, and holding communications with the British 
array, relative to the bribery of members of Congress 
and officers of the American troops." The arrival of this 
document created vast excitement, though the exact tenor 
of it was kept secret. It was spread about that Amos was 
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averse to taldng action personally against the father of his 
former sweetheart and indeed it was only after being shut 
up for a whole afternoon at the tavern with Peteg Dogget, a 
school master skillful at argument and persuasion, that the 
Captain consented to call out a squad of militia and lead 
them himself towards the mansion of the Squire. 

" Dogget," said the Captain, while they were on their 
way through the night, " this is a bad business. I wish I 
were well out of it." He was in an ugly humor and my 
brother Sam, who was in the fro;it rank, said that he 
strode along so fast that the men could scarcely hold the 
pace. 

The dogs gave the alarm when the band entered the 
gate, and it was not long before' we in the great house 
could tell what was coming. I knew the danger — Tories 
had been hung in the next county and one was shot 
down in Roxbary for resisting arrest — so my first thought 
was for my master and I ran into the hall to find Miss 
Beatrix ; she was standing before the fire and fastening a 
bunch of red roses in her belt. 

" The soldiers !" I cried, breathlessly, " Quick ! Can we 
save him ?" for I had forgotten that I was supposed to 
know nothing of the political intrigues of her father. 

My mistress started at my words and turned pale when 
she heard the baying of the watch dogs and the rattle ol 
the guns outside. " He cannot," she gasped, " he is sick. 
Hurry, we will go and guard the door!" She snatched 
up an old-fashioned pistol, which happened to be lying on 
the table, and ran to the stairs. 

I well perceived the folly of a sick man and a weak girl 
standing up against a score or so of armed men and sank 
hopelessly into a chair just at the instant the door was vio- 
lently burst open and Captain Dickinson and his men 
rushed in. Peleg Dogget pointed his musket at my breast 
and cried, " Where is he? Where is the Britisher?" 

"Leave the woman alone," said Amos Dickinson. 
" Hephzibah, show us where Mr. Norwood is." 

I saw that any resistance would be but foolish and of no 
avail, so I guided them up the broad, oak stairs and to the 
door of the chamber in which the Squire was lying, where 
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stood Miss Beatrix, looking veritably like the avenging 
angel. She was trembling and pale, but none the less defi- 
ant, with her fingers clenched tight around the pistol. 

" Back," she said and her teeth were set, " back ! No 
man passes here." The light from Peleg Dogget's torch 
shone full upon her and the roses in her belt stood out 
upon her white gown like a spot of blood. Tbey all 
stopped short when she presented the pistol, for no man 
would fancy being shot down like a dog by a woman. 

" Miss Norwood," said Captain Dickinson, looking 
straight in her face, " I hold a commission in the service erf 
the Continental Congress and in their name I bid you, 
once for all, stand away from that door." 

"Aye," cried Dogget, who was fairly maddened by the 
sight of a girl resisting, " let us in ere he escapes. Yield 
up your white-livered father, you — ," but the last word we 
never heard for Amos, with an oath, seized him by the 
throat and flung him one side. 

" Let me speak to her," said the Captain, and the men 
muttered and fell back. I, for my part, could see the 
old love-light in his eyes when he looked at her, and as for 
my mistress, her woman's bravado had burned its blaze 
and was nearly out and gone. 

At this juncture the door slowly opened and Squire Nor- 
wood, dressed in a shirt and small clothes, staggered forth. 
He looked ghastly pale in the red glare of the torches and 
leaned helplessly against the panelling. "Ah," shouted 
Peleg Dogget, brandishing his gun, "so you are here." 

"Amos," whispered Miss Beatrix, "Amos, he is my 
father. For God's sake — and mine." Whereupon she 
fainted in my arms and I bore her to a bench. 

The captain gave a quick glance about him and then 
said, looking down at the floor, " Oliver Norwood,,! arrest 
you as a Tory and traitor." The sick man, dazed by the 
noise and by his fever, had sense enough to nod, and beck- 
oned for a cloak which was hanging on a peg near by. 

" Saddle a horse there, somebody, to take him to the vil- 
lage," said the Captain, "and I will question him on the 
road. There may be more work for us to do this night" 

The men slowly dispersed down the stairs, leaving the 
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Captain with the prisoner. They talked earnestly in low 
tones while the poor Squire was making ready, as best he 
could, for his night ride ; I noticed that Amos Dickinson 
stole several long looks at the lovely face of my yet un- 
conscious mistress, and while her father kissed her good 
bye, the Captain picked up one of her roses from the floor 
and thrust it carefully inside his coat. 

Then took place that mysterious ride which furnished 
gossip for the firesides of Richfield for many months. It 
was a dark night and the pine torches of the men had 
gone out, Amos Dickinson walked by the captive's horse 
and endeavored to find out from hira some of the secrets 
of the Loyalists ; the others fell back some little bit, leaving 
the two together. Suddenly they heard the sound of a 
horse in full gallop and, running up, they found the Cap- 
tain lying in the road, stunned as by a blow and with his 
drawn sword in hand. He was brought to with no little 
difficulty while some set out after the fugitive, a fruitless 
chase for the Squire was well mounted and doubtless 
easily made his way to the British lines. 

Amos had little to say concerning the escape. The 
prisoner, he asserted, was feigning illness and a blow of 
the list, reinforced by a quick spurring of the horse, did 
the business for him ; the Captain seemed ashamed of it 
and loth to speak concerning the affair. Now there were 
some in the village who believed what Peleg Dogget said, 
to wit, that Captain Dickinson had connived at the escape 
and had pretended the swoon and all the rest. But these 
men were shamed to silence by the Captain's reputation 
for honesty and patriotism and especially by his gallant 
career thereafter, for he attained the rank of colonel in the 
Continental army, having fought bravely at Yorktown and 
Brandywine. As for the Squire, he was never seen again ; 
Miss Beatrix wore black for some years after the war and 
it was rumored that her father had died in England. And 
after a time the whole town danced at my mistress' wed- 
ding to Colonel Dickinson and elected him as their honor- 
able representative to the General Court, however much 
they may have suspected him of having helped her father 
to escape ; what can not love justify in the eyes of men? 
Edward Boltweod. 
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A SIMILE. 

Did'st ever, friend, in some secloded spot, 
Deep in a garden nhere tbe robins litj[ht. 
Behold, dim-peeping from its shadowy grot, 
- A daiDiy nestling l}ed of green and white ? 

O, like those leaves so bioad and dark and green. 

Is ihe rich palace where vkj Lady dwells. 
And like those graceful vallej-lllies' .queen 

Her beauty all her majdens' grace excels ; 

For, friend, thou notest, though they all are fair. 

That one doih rise far fairer than they all, 
Her tiny cups with queenly curve more rare 

Reared on a stalk more comely and more tall ; 

So shines my Love most where most beauties are. 
And, like the moon, draws light from every star. 

LutktrH. TutktT,Jr. 



ANOTHER VIEW OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

THERE are few indeed whom 'a pure, unselfish iotel- 
lectual life does not deeply affect, and every one 
who is acquainted with his writings loves and admires 
John Henry Newman. 

There were three men at the' head of the Oxford " 
movement who were the leading minds among the 
tractarians, Keble, Pusey and Newman. Each of these 
men was of a deep religious nature and of high intellectual 
endowments, and strongly felt the needs of the church. It 
was while Newman was vicar of St. Mary's that the tracta- 
rian movement which was felt through all England began. 
George Eliot speaks of the country parishes feeling the 
effect of the tracts. But some of them were criticised as 
not being sufficiently antagonistic to Roman Catholicism, 
and when No. XC, written by Newman, appeared, it 
was found to be as favorable to the Roman as to the An- 
glican church. Newman looked at the toiling, suffering 
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mass of humanity, and came to the conclusion that either 
there was no God or else he was " out of joint " with the 
world. If there was a God, as he believed, it was neces- 
sary for that God to reveal himself and to have communi- 
cation with the world to set people right on great ques- 
tions. Therefore, to the true church, as to the ancient 
oracles, one could go and learn the will of God, the infalli- 
ble truth, and any interpretation of divine writ except from 
this source, any interpretation from the changeable minds 
and distorted intellects of men was extremely likely to be 
wrong. The Bible itself might thus be dangerous. Con- 
sidering the extraordinary state of the world, unusual rem- 
edies were necessary and miracles must have taken place. 
But the Roman Catholic church alone held this doctrine 
of the infallibility of the earthly church. Newman's deep 
reasoning on what he conceived to be the right founda- 
tion led him to believe that the Roman church was the 
only true church ; to be sincere he must join it. 

No man ever faced a disagreeable duty with a firmer 
heart than did Newman. It was necessary for him to give 
up almost everything that was dear to him ; to lay down 
his leadership for the sake of his fai^h. But he did it with 
courage and with true nobleness of spirit and, in conse- 
quence of this step, became a mark for all sorts of unkind 
thrusts and cutting criticism. 

To say that Newman became a Roman Catholic because 
of his love of the Past and his admiration for cathedrals 
and the things of antiquity is to say that his mind was not 
capable of penetrating into the substances of things, but 
was allured by the outward forms and shadows. New- 
man made reason the master of his action. He honestly 
took certain premises and by close and exact reasoning he 
found he must take the Catholic view of revelation. No 
one of his opponents has found fault with his reasoning, 
but many have not accepted his premises. It is a popular 
Protestant belief that there is no intelligence in Roman 
Catholicism, but Newman is an example of a mind-made 
Catholic. He took nothing on faith. Nor did he go to 
Rome with the idea of becoming a prince of the church, 
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for it was his intention when he withdrew from the Angli- 
can church to go into some secular employment. 

It is hardly fair to make the severe charge that one has 
given up his reason because we can not accept his argu- 
ments. It is difficult to conceive of a man more imbued 
with a sense of the importance of reason than Newman. 
He was a faultless logician. At college he was above all 
a mathematician. And he even proposed at one time 
to devote his life to that preSminently consistent and logi- 
cal science. His thought in early life instinctively sought 
principles and the proof of doctrines ; — the history of his 
religious development is a connected chain of syllogistic 
reasoning. It is a common saying that Newman did not 
do the thinking that might have been expected from such 
a mind after he became a Catholic. But two of his great- 
est works — the essay on " Doctrinal Development " and 
the " Grammar of Assent " were written after he withdrew 
from the Anglican church. These works are so profound 
that the closest attention and deepest reasoning is required 
to master them. He was a busy writer as well as an active 
priest. 

We understand a casuist to be a man who neglects the 
greater principles of religion and is concerned with the 
trivial and minor details. Newman was not such a man. 
He himself says, "Casuistry is a noble science, but it is 
one to which I am led, neither by my abilities nor my 
turn of mind." One has but to read the essay on " Lying 
and Equivocation" to dispel any doubts he may have 
about Newman's honesty. If he took refuge in " blind 
belief," the beUef was as clear as daylight to him, as he 
repeatedly assures us ; and, as a prominent English church- 
man states, he has made Roman Catholicism intelligible to 
the English mind. He never shirked expressing his own 
opinions upon difhcult questions when it was required, but 
he presented them in the most effective way. His holi- 
ness and purity forbid our charging him with dishonesty. 
And the whole spirit of his " Apologia " is that of sincerity 
and truth. Nor have we a right to charge with dishon- 
esty or accuse of giving up his reason a man who Uved a 
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life of deep spirituality and self-renunciation, and, espe- 
cially, one who has made professions and opened to us the 
inward workings of his heart. When a person has a pro- 
found intellect and saintly character, it is probable that 
his conclusions may not be appreciated by the ordinary 
minds. Newman had both these qualities in a remarkable 
degree, and it is natural that he should have arrived at 
results differing from the many. After all there is little 
need to discuss Newman's honesty of purpose or sincerity 
in action. His "Apologia" has vindicated him, and the 
whole world acknowledges that he conquered Kingsley in 
the argument. Kingsley's accusation of Newman as dis- 
honest and as a double-dealer has been well called the one 
unpardonable mistake of his life. 

It is difficult to estimate the effect Newman's entering the 
Roman church has had upon his influence. His action is a 
stinging rebuke to those who take only the philosophical 
view of religion. He is an example of the blending of great 
reason with great belief in the supernatural. The revival 
of Roman Catholicism in England, in face of her dominant 
Protestant prejudices and traditions, must be attributed to 
the power of his influence alone. However we may doubt 
the good of his action, and lament that so gigantic a mind 
should have gone into the church of Rome, we are com- 
pelled to believe he was honest and sincere and that to 
himself at least it was most successful and triumphant. 
" From the time that 1 became a Catholic, of course, I 
have no further history of my religious opinions to nar- 
rate. In saying this I do not mean to say that my mind 
has been idle, or that I have given up thinking on theolog- 
ical subjects: but I have no changes to record and have 
no anxiety of heart whatever. I have been in perfect 
peace and contentment. I never have had one doubt. I 
was not conscious to myself, on my conversion, of any dif- 
ference of thought or temper from what I had before. I 
was not conscious of firmer faith in the fundamental 
truths of revelation or of more self command ; I had not 
more fervor ; but it was like coming into port after a 
rough sea ; and my happiness on that score remains to 
this day without interruption." Lemuel Aiken Welles. 
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NOTABILIA. 



The present disagreement between the Yale and Har- 
vard base ball managements is, to say the least, very un- 
fortunate. It is undoubtedly the desire of the students of 
both of the universities that the base ball supremacy 
should be contested between them. The cause of the 
present trouble is to be found in the fact that unlike Yale, 
who trusts her athletic arrangements to the athletes who 
are to represent her in the contests, Harvard feels the 
need of an athletic committee composed of graduates and 
members of the faculty who do not content themselves 
with advising the action of the teams, but take it upon 
themselves to rearrange what the undergraduates have 
arranged, and this too, most curiously, without vouchsafing 
any reasons for so doing. It is useless to go over all the 
steps which have led to the present position of the Yale 
management, the schedule of games arranged by the Yale, 
Harvard and Princeton representatives, the cancelling of 
the Harvard-Princeton dates by the Harvard Athletic 
Committee, the conditions submitted to the Yale by the 
Harvard management which had them thoroughly dis- 
cussed and to which Yale's decided objection was already 
known, and finally when Yale reiterates her very sensible 
objection to competing against two very strong nines 
which do not meet each other, there comes the statement 
that Yale is not in a position to dictate to Harvard in re- 
gard to athletics. It is needless to say that Yale does not 
desire to dictate to Harvard, but we respectfully submit 
that in view of the athletic results of the past few years 
Harvard is not in a position to dictate to Yale. Appre- 
ciating as we do the kindly feeling existing between the 
two universities, it is greatly to be regretted that we shall 
be deprived of a Yale-Harvard base ball series this year. 
Although we admit that in the midst of councilors there 
is wisdom, we would regard with suspicion an attempt to 
substitute the word committees for councilors. 

c. H. s. JR. 
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The kindness of the Columbia Dramatic Club in pre- 
senting " Lafayette " to a New Haven audience in behalf 
of a worthy enterprise and at no small outlay of time and 
expense, but manifests the usually esprit de corps of frater- 
nal colleges, and well deserve the full expression of grati- 
tude already accorded it. The successful performance, 
however, was more than philanthropic ; it was instructive 
in that it presented to us a healthful and helpful social 
diversion at present quite wanting in Yale. Although at 
the present time, amateur theatricals are not uncommon 
among some minor orgam'zations of college, the absence 
of a Dramatic Club has been felt ever since some ten years 
ago the old club was abolished. Just why a new club 
should not be formed seems a perplexing question and one 
not easily solved both to the undergraduates, and to the 
powers that be. 

That objections to college dramatics exist their mere 
absence proves, but that these objections outweigh the 
usefulness of a moderately conducted club we cannot, in 
all candor, believe. The grounds for disapproval have 
been in the first place the time necessary to rehearsals and 
part study. Such occupation would at first sight appear 
to detract from the attention necessary to our normal col- 
lege pursuits. But the performances already undertaken 
do not greatly interfere with studies, and the concentra- 
tion of latent dramatic talent need not oblige us to engage 
in more pretentious plays ; indeed, modesty in such efforts 
is the first requisite in beginners. 

The cost of properties or their hire, and possibly fees — 
were a dramatic teacher employed — may seem an opposing 
argument. Yet of similar expenses in the past the under- 
graduate has not complained nor has he solicited any 
outside help beyond permission. It is true that succeed- 
ing plays might tend to outdo the past ones so far that the 
financial item would become burdensome, but like all 
other spontaneous college projects, a Dramatic club would 
in this respect quickly find its level and its limit. It has 
been hinted that the production of a play might be made 
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the occasion of unwarranted celebrations ; but an honest 
vigilance on the part of all concerned would readily allay 
an apprehension so causeless, and render imaginary the 
fears that cliques hurtful to our deraocratic spirit might 
be formed. 

It has been suggested that Deuteronomy xxii. v. s, 
contained a valid objection. If there are any who believe 
this to be so, will they kindly read the eleventh verse of the 
same chapter? This injunction is equally imperative; is 
it any the less to be set at nought ? Why do not both com- 
mands apply (or misapply) in this enlightened and pro- 
gressive nineteenth century. 

-On the other hand we feel that a practical study of 
dramatic art, while a form of recreation, would be a phase 
of education to amplify and broaden our university life. 
As a form pf recreation, if temperately pursued, it ought 
not to be called bad unless its ends are trad. As an educa- 
tion it would cultivate a self-possession and an ease of ad- 
dress that is attained by no other experience. It would be 
a voluntary endeavor on the undergraduate, part and 
therefore deserving of encouragement. We feel it would 
be quite possible to mold in a short time an organization 
as representative as the Glee Club; and supplementing 
the efforts of the Glee Club, a Dramatic society might 
materially aid procuring funds for our college associations 
not self-supporting. 

* « « 

On the whole we feel that, in reality, a more democratic 
spirit in one sense would be the natural result of dram- 
atic work, as men wealthy or otherwise would employ 
their varied talents in a genuine common interest ; and 
no coterie seeks the variety of men and talent that a 
dramatic association demands. Such a step as this at 
Yale cannot seem radical ; it is only new — or rather re- 
vived. See what has been said by an outsider of a more 
expanded plan of the same subject. "Mr. George Riddle, 
a noted amateur, and most accepted reader • * • 
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has advocated the adoption of a university theater as he 
deems the advantages derived from dramatic training to 
be no whit less potent than the customary gym;iasium 
courses in the evolution of a perfectly educated man * * * 
it is safe to assert that * * * such a step would prove of 
incalculable value if judiciously and systematically man- 
aged." True, the quotations may be from an enthusiast, 
but they are straws and have their significance. 
« « « 
At a recent meeting of the Lit. board, Mr, Eggleston 
was elected financial editor in place of. Mr. MuUaly re- 
signed. Hereafter Mr. Muilaly will permanently conduct 
the department of Book Notices and Mr. Eggleston the 
department of Memorabilia. 



PORTFOLIO. 



Lake Sebago is one of those out of the way places 

where the traveler seldom lingers save for a day when on his 
way to the White Mountains or longer, perhaps, when the 
mountain cuts are filled with snow and the storm blows its 
blast of warning down through the notch and over the shiver- 
ing forests to the lake. Upon one of the low hills that rise 
gracefully from the eastern shore there stands an old ruin 
where the tangled ivy and woodbine scramble in wild con- 
fusion over the tottering walls and decayed rafters. Seventy 
years ago this ruin was a stately dwelling. Even in the 
time-stained walls there still exists a trace of its former 
grandeur when " Manning's Mansion " was the finest house 
in all the country, and its two towers could be seen for a 
dozen miles on every side. Daniel Manning, the man who 
laid claim to the honor of having erected this masterpiece of 
architecture was the uncle of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Here 
about Sebago's shores the young Hawthorne spent his early 
years traclfing the lynx through the thick forest or studying 
over his books in preparation for college. At the foot of the 
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Indian cliffs that rise abruptly from the water's edge to a 
height of a hundred feet there is a deep cavern or grotto 
extending back quite a distance into the solid rock. There 
exists an old tradition common among the country folk that 
Hawthorne was accustomed to row his light skiff into the cave 
and remain there for hours at a time, often entering at early 
morning and not returning until the sun had set behind 
Mount Washington and the dusk of evening was settling 
upon the silent lake. No one could definitely tell what went 
on during all this time, but it was quietly rumored that he 
wrote stninge stories of mysterious things that appeared to 
him while he lay in his boat half dreaming, half awake. 
This rumor was almost substantiated when a lad who had 
seen him come out from the cavern late in the afternoon of an 
autumn day reported that his face was deadly pale and that 
be muttered strange and incoherent words to himself as he 
rowed by. All this may be the invention of certain credulous 
persons, but at any rate it is a well known fact that during 
Hawthorne's residence at Lake Sebago no one beside himself 
was ever known to enter the cave and even after his departure 
it was some time before the curious country folk intruded 
upon the mystery of the place. They found nothing there to 
excite their interest and the only memento to be seen of the 
strange young man was in the shape of the two letters, N. H., 
carved rudely on the hard rock. On a summer night, not 
more than two years ago, I rowed my boat into the cave. It 
was cool within, and I lay there for an hour at least thinking 
of Hawthorne's strange life, his melancholy disposition and 
all the griefs and sorrows of a sad yet loving nature. As I 
looked out upon the water the view was wild and beautiful. 
Not a sound could be heard save the cry of a solitary loon 
that every now and then broke the lonely silence with his 
piercing shriek. Upon an island in the center of the lake the 
trees bowed and swayed mournfully in the breeze and I could 
see peculiar shadows flitting mysteriously to and fro from 
shore to shortf. When I pushed the boat out into the lake the 
moon was just rising over the hills. On the shore I could see 
the old ruin with the light streaming down upon the ivj-- 
covered walls. How fantastical it seemed and what a fitting 
monument to the man who had once found shelter beneath 
its roof. A. M. c. 
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1 once had the good fortune, with a friend, to spend 

a night beneath the hospitable roof of the light-house keeper 
at Gay Head, the north-western promontory of Martha's Vine- 
yard. Here the island ends in high bluffs of different colored 
clay which reflect the rays of the sun with such bright hues 
that one might almost imagine a rainbow had been trans- 
planted from the sky to decorate the lonely coast. The cliffs 
are dotted with the scattered houses of the half-breed Indians, 
a remnant of a tribe formerly one of the bravest and most 
war-like of the savage nation. These half civilized people 
and the dwellers at the light-house, the only inhabitants of 
this part of the island, live a solitary life from one year to 
another, with nothing to relieve the monotony but a chance 
excursion in summer, or a stray pedestrian bringing news of 
the outer world. 

We arrived just at the hour for lighting up, when the first 
rays from the light-house shone forth with a feeble glow in 
contrast with the brilliancy of the sun, which, apparently 
sinking into the ocean, tinting the sky with bright colors 
imperceptibly blended one into the other. However, the 
supremacy of the sun was of short duration, and the last 
reflection upon the clouds gradually died away as darkness 
came on, but the lamp in the tower, a veritable lover of the 
nigbt, grew brighter and brighter, until its rays pierced the 
evening shadows, and streamed far out over the water, an ever 
vigilant guide to the unseen mariner. Meanwhile clouds 
began to drift over the sky, obscuring the stars and making the 
night seem blacker than ever. We stood upon the edge of the 
cliff and looked out upon the Sound where a ship's light here 
and there relieved the darkness. Beneath, along both the 
lines of shore, which stretched on either side from the point, 
long breakers were rolling in with a rumble and roar echoed 
back by the bluffs, while the white surf was faintly illumined 
by a phosphorescent glow Trom the waves. All things were 
hushed and silent, except the sound of the ocean ceaselessly 
beating away at the foot of the clay heights, and inch by inch 
encroaching upon the land, threatening at some future day to 
undermine the light-house and devour island and all upon it. 

Though the place was lonely and solitary enough, we did 
not lack company, for the light-house, tall and erect above us, 
with, as it were, a Cyclopean eye, first red, then white, turned 
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toward the ocean, seemed a humaa friend faithfully standing at 
his post, while the successive white dashes of light, inter- 
spersed with dark shadows, crept round and round, like a 
troop of fantastic ghosts, noiselessly treading amidst a weird 
uncanny radiance upon land and sea. Impressed by the won- 
derful sight we lingered upon the cliff until the night wind 
began to blow with increasing force, making the warmth of the 
keeper's house more attractive than the chill of the evening 
air. Within, a bright wood fire snapped and sputtered upon 
the hearth, sending the shadows dancing over the walls. Our 
host lit his pipe, drew his arm chair up to the fire, 'and began 
to spin many a yarn of the sea in true nautical fashion. And 
so the evening quickly passed, and the household quietly 
settled down for the night But outside, alone at its post, 
with no companion save the wind moaning dismally over the 
clifiFs, stood the light-house, a solitary watcher, sending its 
warning message far out to sea — beware of the Gay Head 
reefs. j. h. f, 

A few summers ago I was one of a jolly party on a 

yachting cruise among the Thousand Islands of the St. Law- 
rence. Time was no object, so we gratified our every whim in 
sailing into and exploring the labyrinth of land and water 
which the Indians poetically call "Manatoana" or Garden «f 
the Great Spirit. We had anchored in a little nook for our 
evening meal, and, that over, were amusing ourselves in various 
ways. Taking the little skiff I leisurely paddled around to the 
other side of the island, and suddenly came upon a bay whose 
placid water reflecting the wild, woody shore of the island in 
its glassy surface, dotted here and there by rugged islets. Let- 
ting the boat drift, I lay back in the stem idly running my hand 
through the water, in whose clear depths could be seen a 
fantastic growth of weeds, and listening to the weird cry of 
the water-fowl startled from amid- the long rushes. 

Suddenly, as the sun set in a blaze of purple and gold, there 
darted out from a sheltering cove a canoe bearing an Indian, 
who, as he passed along the surface that gleamed with the 
golden light, half chanted in unison with the slow sweep of 
his paddle a melancholy, ditge-like strain, and as 1 listened to 
the song, slowly fading away until it finally ceased as the 
canoe disappeared into an inlet shaded by gloomy woods 
there came into my mind the lines : 
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"Thus depaned Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha the Beloved, 
Id the glory of the sunset, 
In the purple mista of evea 



The city of New Orleans represents the workings of 

diverse influences. We might call her the offspring of a 
French mother, by a Spanish father, taken in early childhood 
under the care of an English guardian. A wild, hot-tempered 
little foreigner she was, fifty years ago, when the English 
stolidity had not yet modified the Gallic excitability, and the 
custom of duelling -was accepted as a necessary element of 
everyday life. Ma foil It was as much part of a gentleman's 
education to know how to fence as to know how to dance. A 
refined young man was as familiar with the " Code " as with 
his Shakespeare — or, rather, his MoliAre. Duels occurred 
every day in the week, Sunday by no means excepted. 
Though often fatally tragic in their results, little sufficed to 
rouse the anger which was speedily followed by a challenge. 
Gentlemen who grated against each other by differences in 
politics, in art, in music, in etiquette, led their arguments to 
a logical tenpination, not with words, but with swords 
Women might argue ; gentlemen must fight ! Such was the 
spirit of the times. 

In our day the only relic of this hot age is the old duelling 
ground, familiarly known as "The Oaks," a spot once sacred 
to the fanatic worship of Honor. The place may be reached 
by boarding one of those bob-tailed cars, pulled by a single 
mule, which travel leisurely along the rue Esplanade. This car 
will carry you as far as the Bayou Saint John, and the Bayou 
roust be crossed in order to reach a grove of gigantic live- 
oaks within whose shades the sacred spot lurks. Time your 
visit so as to reach there about sunset ; for twilight's mystic 
hour seems to tempt the denizens of the place to come forth 
from hiding in order to tell some of the secrets of the past : 
at this hour bull-frogs in the swamp near by begin their 
mournful croaking ; bats silently dart here and there, and a 
solitary owl startles you with his ominous hoot. 

Many a fierce encounter has taken place in this mysterious 
spot ; many a time has the silence been broken by the seconds' 
25 
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cry of "Allez messieurs/" and the cHnk of clashiDg rapiers. 
The grouod under foot is rich with the best Creole blood. 

At sunset the scene is one of great impressiveness ; the 
gnarled oaks, draped with long festoons of graj moss, look 
like tender-hearted forest giants, tearing iheir hair, in remorse 
for the cruel carnage of which they have been unwilling wit- 
nesses. Behind the black oaks a gold and blood-red sunset 
blaze out, in strange contrast with the mournful moss, and 
croaliiog frogs in the swamp near by. The sun sinks lower 
and lower, till only a pink reflection tints the sky. A faint 
breeze blows through the banging moss, sounding, in the still- 
ness of the place, like a sigh of relief, breathed by the old 
oaks, to think that the days of bloodshed are over. r. a. b. 

In the early Revolutionary times, when the colonists 

were pushing their way with slow progress towards the North 
and West, and making scant clearings in the forests for their 
humble log cabins, the settlers in Vermont, among their other 
labors, were struggling to preserve their woodland from the 
Indians on the one hand, and the avaricious pioneers of New 
York and New Hampshire on the other. The Indians with 
their savage warfare gave them the most annoyance, and so 
each settler made his 1<^ bouse a fortress, and built around it 
a high stockade. 

One colony' of half a dozen families chose a lonely spot on the 
eastern shore of Lake Champlain. Soon other families were 
attracted lo this tittle nucleus, and the settlement grew and even 
flourished in a small way. But the hostile Indians cut short 
this hopeful prosperity by a desperate raid in the middle of a 
cold winter's night, taking the lakeside village by surprise. 
After a hard fight the Indians were driven off, leaving destruc- 
tion and ruin behind. One settler and his family, who lived 
in a lonesome clearing a mile away from the nearest house, 
met the full tide of the savage vengeance, and lost their lives 
in the struggle, while their scalps went to grace the warrior 
belt of some painted chieftain, to be boasted over at the fierce 
war dance about the glowing fire, as an honorable trophy, 
bravely won. The next day a relief party from the village 
came to the battle-scarred clearing, but found only death and 
ruin to greet them. House and bam were already devoured 
by the flames, the live stock were killed, and everything of 
value utterly destroyed. Five dead Indians were stretched 
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out upon the blood-stained snow, siteot witnesses of the cour- 
age of the murdered settlers. Race made no distinction in the 
burial. Both Indians and settlers were laid beneath the snow 
in rude graves dug out of the frozen ground. 

When the next summer came, and the snow had melted 
away, and the early flowers began to appear in the dark forests, 
a plain white headstone was placed in the lonely clearing, a 
solitary memorial of the family Icilled in the Indian raid, but 
the clearing itself was ever after abandoned, and left free to 
the denizens of the surrounding woods. There the wild ani- 
mals roamed at will among the straggling growth of weeds and 
brambles. But the sad event was not forgotten. Tradition 
adds to the horrors of that terrible night, and spins a fantastic 
tale of haunted ruins and old fashioned ghosts, and throws with 
delight a veil of mystery over the desolate spot, pointing to 
the moss-grown logs with warning finger. Now, as the stoiy 
goes, on the night of each anniversary of the massacre, the 
spirits of the dead return to earth, and in the half-choked 
clearing renew the mortal conflict in ghostly fashion, until the 
midnight hour, when both red man and white, or more truly 
their shades, quietly vanish, while the smoke of battle rolls 
upward and disappears among the tree tops. Perhaps a 
doubter might say the smoke was nothing but the cold night 
mist from the frozen river. However, no one has ever been 
present on the fated night, and so the tale has never been 
disproved. 

If you have the good fortune ever to visit this historic lake- 
side village, be sure to make friends with the oldest inhabitant, 
and visit with him the deserted clearing. If you are not 
enthusiastic in your belief of the strange legend, your guide 
will point to a white spot, half hidden by a wild grape-vine, 
and say with a roost assuring air, " Why, sir, if you don't 
believe it, there's the very headstone." j. h. f. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Trip of the Glee and Banjo Clubs. 

During the Easter Recess concerts were g:iven at Orange, 

March asth ; Old Point Comfort the aSth ; Washington the 

30th ; Philadelphia the 3i5t ; Brooklyn, April 3d. 



I. Nadjy Waltz, .... 


. Chassaigne. 


Banjo Club. 




3. 'Neath the Elms, 


Carmin. Yalen. 


3. Cannibal Idyl, . 


Taber, 


4. Yellow Bird, .... 


Carmin. Yalen. 


Mi.WunsudClub. 




5. Soldier's Joy, .... 


Neumann. 


PART IT. 




I. Pot Pourri— The Gondoliers, 


Sullivan. 


Banjo Clnb. 




2. Du Bist Wie Eine Blume, 


. Rubenstrin. 


Mr. Robinson and Club. 




3. Medley, .... 


Carmin. Yalen. 


j a. Integer Vitae, 
*■ "I b. Raven, .... 


Carmin. Yalen. 


Carmin. Yalen. 


5. Serenade, .... 


Jan. GaU. 


PART III. 




I, Funeral March of a Marionette, 


Gounod. 


Banjo Club. 




a. Predicaments, .... 


Tweedy. 


Mr. Coole; and Club. 




la. Beware, .... 
3- -I b. She Was But Seven, 


Williams. 


Hawiey, 


4. That's All 





Mr. Runion and CUb. 




S. Bright College Years, . 


Carmin. Yalen. 
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Easter Ball Game. 

The bad weather which prevailed in the South during the 

Easter Recess compelled the cancelling of all dates, except 

that with the Manhattan Athletic Club. 

SCORX BV INNINGS. 

HanhatUD, , ..00000000 o — o 
Yale, ....34100630 o— IS 

The Antigone. 
The Antigone was presented at the Hyperion in benefit of 
the Yale Infirmary, April 3d. 

Ball Games with New Haven. 

Yak f J. New Haven, April 4tk. 



New HaTen, . 


I 








0— I 


Yale. 




** 


^ 


•-6 




Yah w. New Haven, April &h. 






SCORE BY INNINGS, 








New Haven, 


. . 310300 


'3 


% 


0—13 


Yale. . . 


Yale vs. Nevi Haven, April aist. 






a— 4 


New Haven, . 


000000 








0-0 


Yale, . . 


00 3 








0—3 



University Reception. 
President and Mrs. Dwight held the fourth of their monthly 
receptions in Dwight Hall, Monday evening, April 13th. 

Dwight Hall Lecture. 
The sixth lecture in the course was given by Dr. Richard 
Storrs, April 7th. Subject : " Foreign Missions." 

Record Supper. 
The annual supper of the Record board was held April 8th at 
Heublein's. C. M. Wood, '91 S., and Ashbel Green, Jr., '91, 
acted as toast-masters. The toast list was as follows : 
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The Retiring Board, J. K. Blake, '91 

" Fare thee well ! and if forever. 

Still for ever, fare thee well." 

The Incoming Board, . Hugh A, Bayne, '9* 

"Thou art fair, and at tb; birth dear bo^, 

Natnre and fortune combined to make thee great." 

The Faculty, . Prof. William K. Townsend, '71 

" Such are the raen wbo learning's treasures guard." 

The Harvard Lampoon, Mr. Emerson. 

"And since, I never dare to write 

As funny as I can." 

The Class of '91, . . S. W. Childs, '91 

" To those who know thee not, no words can paint ! 

And those who know thee, know all words are faint." 

Former Boards, . S, A, York, Jr., '90 

"Gone, but not forgotten." 

Athletics, . C. H. Sherrill, Jr., '89 

" Great is the gloij, for strife is hard." 

The Ladies, ..... Isaac Bromley, '81 
" If the heart of man is depressed with cares, 
The mist is dispelled when a woman appears." 



Ball Games with Williams, 
YaU vt. IViliiamj, April tftk. 



WlllUms, 
Yale, 


■ ■ ■ 




YaU OT. Wmam,. April isth 




SCORE er INNINGS. 


Williams. 
Yale, . . 


300 



University Boat Club, 
At the annual meeting of the University Boat Club, April 
15th, the following officers were electeU for the ensuing year : 
Pres., E. H. Floyd- Jones, '92 ; Vice-Pres., A. B. Graves, '9a S.; 
Sec'y, Robinson, '93; Treas., Prof. A. M, Wheeler, ; Auditing 
Committee, Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, Prof. E. L. Richards and 
E. Ryle, '93. 
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The Cricket Club. 
At a meeting: held April i6th a cricket club was formed and 
the following oflRcers elected : Wales, '91, Pres.; Tibbitts, '92, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Glee Club Concert. 
The first spring concert ever given in New Haven took 
place at the Hyperion, April 17th. 

Yale vs. Brooklyn, April igtk. 

SCOU BV INNINGS. 



Brooltliro, . 





0500 


3 


3 i-il 


Yale, . 




bia, April iotk. 




I 0—4 




YaU VS. Colum 






YALB. 


COLUMBU. 










A.B. ■ 


IS. r.o. A. ■. 


Mntphy. *.%., 


61333a 


Wilbur, c. 




a 7 4 3 


Case, p„ 




HcBurDer, 3b., 






Huntington, ab 




Vincent, lb., 


4 t 


083.0 


Gushing, c.f.. 




Wild, lb., 




1440 


McClung. lb.. 




PiKley, 8.a.. 




I I 5 


PMk8r,r.f., , 




O'Connor, c.(., 




I I 


Kedzie, 3b., 




Morgan, r.f.. 
MajSam, p.. 




0003 


Bowers, l.f., 








JackKin. «., 


43 16 14 a? 14 6 


Smith. I.f.. 
Totals 


3 


0301 


Totals, 


Tb~% 


4 33 18 16 



Earned runs, Yale 3 ■, three base hit. Case r; two base hits, McClung and 
Parker; bases stolen, Yate I3. Columbia 3 ; bases ou called balls, bj Case 
3, br Mayham J ; struck onl, by Case 7, by Majham 5 ; passed balls, Jackson 
3. wilbtir a ; lime of game, i hour jo niinutes ; umpire, Howland. 'gi. 

Yale vs. Crescents, April 22. 

CKKSCBHTS. 



Poole & Evans, r.f., 3 

Murphy, s.s., 4 

Case, p., 4 

Huntington, 3b., 4 

McClung, lb., 4 

Kediie, 3b., 4 

Parker, c.f., 3 

Bowers, I.I., 3 

Jackaon. c, 3 

Totals, 31 



I O'Flvnn, 3b., 

. Ford.ct., 

I F. Murphy, c, 

I Brush. S.S.. 

> Johnson, ib., 

I C.Murphy, ah., 

I Clare, p., 

) Fountain, \A., 

> Reynolds, rX, 



Totals, 34 3 8 34 15 8 
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Yale [1300IOO*— s 

Crescents, ...ooooooa t o— 3 

Eamed runs, .Yale i. Crescents i; two base hit, C. Murphy ; three base 
bit, F. MuTphj ; bases stolen, Yale % Crescents a ; bases on called baits. 
off Case 3, Clare 11 ; bit b; pitched ball, Brush, Ford ; struck out, by Case 
3, by Claie 4 ; passed balls, Jackson 1; lime of game, I hou 
umpires, C. P. Howland, 'gi, and F. 0. Walcolt, '91. 



Yale, '. 



YaU VS. Ltkigk, April sstk. 



Yale vs. West Haven, April 27th. 



Freskman Base Ball Captain. 
At a meeting of the Fresbmaa oine, held April 37111, 
McCormick, '93 S., was reelected captaiD. 



Yale vs. S. I. A. C, April 2^tk. 



YAIX. 




A.B. ■. IB.S.II. 


u. ».0. i. ■- 


Poole, c, s 


0430 


Murphv,s.s.,5 
Case,ab., 3100 


0133 


13 3' 


McClung,ib.4 I 


8 a 


Cushing,c,f.,4 I a 




Parker. rJ., 3 3 


1300 


Bliss, l.f., 3310 


I I I 


Bowers, p., 3 i a 


0130 


Kedsie,3b., 4130 


0613 


Totals, 34 9 7 


5 a? 15 9 



Van Zant, p„ 3 
Kraus,c., s ' 
Finley, r.f., 3 . 
Bride, 8.S., 4 ; 
Depler, c.f., $ 
Slrebeigh,3b.,4 1 
Smith, ib„ 1 • 
Hammill, ib.4 
Moore, l.f., 5 
Rooney, 3b., 3 

Totals, 39 II 



Yale, ....00O03S030— 9 
S. I. A. C o O I I 4 I I 1 i~«o 

Earned runs, Yale I, S. I. A. C. r; bases on called balls, Yale 5, S. I. A.C, 
3 : bases on hit b; pitched ball. Finiey ; struck out, by Bowers 9, Van Zant 
5 : passed balis, by Poole 3, Kraus i; wild pitches, by Bowers i. Van Zant 
i; lime of game, a hours 15 minuies; umpires, T. F. Bayaid and C. P. 
HowlaDd. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

If like caase produce like effects and bisiorj' repeals itself, the jroung 
men of this geDcralion may expect to see men come forth from among 
them who will accomplish great things for humanity. Almost without ex- 
ception everr literary or scientific renaissance has followed close upon a 
time of war. Dante, Goethe, Shakespeare and the times in which they lived 
ate examples of this. Mr. Story in his Exeurtiem in Arti ami Lttttrfl 
shows the working of this principle in his graphic description of the birtb 
of the bright age of Michael Angelo from the dark period of the Middle 
Ages when only arms survived. Why then may not the generation that 
Ims followed the greatest era the world has ever seen feel this powerfnl 
awakening? Mr. Story leads us on a most pleasant excursion through de- 
lightful old Florence— where, as he puts it, — " the ghosts of the great men 
who have given such acharm and perfume to history meet you at every turn. 
One chapter of the work is devoted to perhaps the greatest of these men — 
Ibe painter, sculptor, poet — Michel Angelo. To study his works the author 
leads us by a dark and solemn ciypt into the Medecean Chapel in the 
church of San Lorenzo. With an artistic discernment he points out the 
beauties and defects alike of the great colossal figures Night and Day, and 
Aurora and Crepuscate — bow " tbe lofty intellect and power of the sculptor 
has struggled and fought its way into the marble and brought forth from the 
insensate stone a giant brood of almost snpematural shapes" — how the 
great sculptor has not striven to render nature but to embody (houghts. 
Then we are shown the Sisline Chapei with its ceiiings covered with Michel 
Angelo's wonderful frescoes of the Sibyls and Prophets and Bible figures 
and Titans. Turning from bis works (he author gives us a striking picture of 
the great stnilptor himself — " the silent, serious, self-involved man, oppressed 
with the weight of his great thoughts and burdened by many cares and sor- 
rows. The man who fought his way to immortality while Rapbaelle wooes 
il. Mr. Story has caught tbe charm that hovers about tbe very names of 
Michel Angela and Florence and the chapter is accordingly a most delighi- 

The chapter on a " conversation with Marcus Aurelius" opens with the 
old college Deus ex maeAiMa, the open fire, the storm raging without and in 
due time that venerable person appears. 

His conversation is much the same as in bis " Meditation." His startlitig 
opinions of the Christian religion are so cleverly put that only the slightest 
tinge of scandal is felt, which is gradually erased by his own high, almost 
Christian beliefs. Through him a most beautiful picture is given of the 
Zeus of Phidias, tbe calm serene god stands tbe personification of tbe cold 
Greek religion ; yet a beautiful tight is here shed upon it which warms the 
whole atmosphere of the Paralhon. 
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In the thapter oa " DiBtoitioDS of the Etiglish Stage" the anthar points 
out with striking disceinmeDl and artistic skill tbe blDDders in diamatic 
representations of too idealistic od the one hand and the too naturalistic on 
tbe other. There can be, he sajs, no act witboni nature nor with nature 
alone. In art there rausc be imitation, but not for inilalion's sake. An 
must often work by suggestion. To produce the right effect in art the 
natural mnst be a little heightened as Shakespeare did the play within his 
pla7 of Hamlet. Mr. Story has struck the same key note of artistic execn- 
tion that the greatest of play writers did in Hamlet's instructions to the 
actor when he says : " Hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature." Mr. Jefler- 
Bon carried tbe idea a little further when he said " We must not hold itature 
up to the mirror." As the reflection [n the water is more poetic and ideal- 
istic than the real object, so must the representation be of the real on tbe 
stage. The author's thorough study and critical analization of the charac- 
ters of Hamlet, Macbeth and Lady Hacbelb alone make the book most 
valuable and one that will prove gratefnl to every student of Shakespeare. 

* Of the great mass of historical evidence in regard to the late Civil War, 
its management and results, one of the most interesting publications is thai 
which is nov being written and published by Mr. Fayette Hall, of New 
Haveiq. The subject and treatment are uniqoe, since it is the secret and 
political history that is taken up, and facts and occurrences are brought to 
light which in so far as tfaey have existed before have been regarded as mere 
pigments of the imagination, or factional aspersions called Into being under 
the JQftuence of party feeling and prejudice. The first number of the work 
which Is now published, in a general way, shows the manner in which Presi- 
dent Lincoln and certain members of his cabinet were InBuenced and gov- 
erned in their official acts by the so-called sect of spiritualists and the per- 
sonal motives by which they were actuated. While tbe testimony here given 
is contrary to all that we have heretofore regarded as almost sacred history, 
yet since it is mainly the personal experiences of the anthor and is offered 
In the spirit of fairness and justice il is certainly entitled to respect and a 
cordial reception by all students of American history. 

Every honest bookworm will admit that autobiographies as a rule are not 
of surpassing interest ; and that in exploring in this class of books for the 
noggets and gems, a deal of rubble and waaie-rock must be handled and 
discarded. The average reader too would not readily believe that the life 
of a preacher might contain aught beyond his theological training, his par- 
ish calls, spiritual experiences, and perhaps a sample polemic to prolong 
the tedium. Chiefly because Dr. Clarke chose a radically different method, 
we find in his workf an admirable picture of a most attractive character. 
His life's history — so far as he himself carried it — is in the main not so much 

* Sicrel and Pelitical Histety of tfu War ef tkt Rihellian, in twelve numbeis. 
By Fayette Hall, of New Haven. The first number is already published 
and can be obtained of the author al 4.1 Court St. Price, fifty cents. 

^Aittohiegraphy. Diary and Ca< reipondenct of Jamet Fretman Clarke. Edited 
' " ' ' " -' ■ "1 and New York : Houghton. Mifflin & 
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of a diaiy u > record of Ibe Balient impressions made upon htm bj the men, 
the things and the conditions of his suiroundinga. So well too has he re- 
coided the lemblance of things at each epoch of his life, that for us the 
man grows as we read ; and pity 'tis that declining health terminated his 
active work on the volume with its &rst fifth. 

The remainder of (he work, however, has been ablj edited hj Mr. Edward 
Everett Hale. It consists of those parts of Dr. Clarke's diaiy and corre- 
spondence, chronological I7 arranged, that have a bearing on the mall's char- 
acter and development. These, pieced together by copious and instructive 
observations ot the editor and supplemented by tributes and anecdotes of 
the Doctor from a dozen distinguished friends, — among them Col. T. W. 
Higginson, Rev. J. W. Chadwick, and Margaret Fuller,— present Dr. Clarice 
in as many different lights and afford a tolerably good picture of him. 
Apart from this good, however, the work contains some valuable his- 
torical material ; to the general reader, in the notes on the lives of certain 
contemporary thought-leaders, and in selections from their letters, and 
in the account of the Doctor's labors for the anti-slavery cause, both before 
aad during the war. A chapter devoted to the Unitarian Church treats con- 
cisely of the growth and establishment of this sect, with which Dr. Clarke 
waa identified as a leader for more than thirty years. 

The most entertaining portion of the work is that which has come from 
the Doctor's own pen. He speaks his high but practical thoughts with 
homely directness ; yet constant bursts of description and feeling in the 
narration, ate hit off with a Ruskin-like grace and color. 

One finds it hard to specialise the good in a work of such general worth. 
The chapters on TAt Latin Stheel, Cambridge, and Edueatien, however, con- 
tain so pointed and important suggestions that they alone would make pre- 
cious a volume ten-fold enriched by (he life of the author of the Ten Great 
Religions. 

A man who uoderlakes a translation of Homer is in a certain way entitled 
10 our gratitude for bringing about a re- con si deration and discussion of the 
great poet by men and critics of the time and he deserves, too. our respect 
and attention on account of the magnitude and difficulty of the task. The 
main interest to the average reader of Professor Palmer's work* is the fact 
that it is written entirely in prose, there being no attempt to reproduce the 
marvellous metrical swing of the original or to substitute for it an; different 
metre to which our language might more readily adapt itself. The prose 
translation is doubtless of value in so far as it presents the objective and 
realistic features of the primitive story and reveals the author's thought in 
bold relief and unadorned simplicity. Yet it may fairly be questioned if 
tbe gain of this advantage is worth the casting away of the stylistic and 
literaiy features of the Odyssey. Professor Palmer's translation is undoubt- 
edly valuable to him who would study Homer's thought to the exclusion, 
at least partial, of tbe union of Homer's thought and its expression, and the 
language reproduces with striking vividness the poet's way of looking at 
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thingE and his wealth of descriptive detail. But this translatioD must of 
oecessity diiappoint the every-day reader, who has read the Greek in the 
past, when be was at the academy, and who picks up a translation hoping 
to renew his delight at the nobility and directness of the old master's thought 
and language. Professor Palmer's prose, while by no means commonplace, 
savors of Boha's library and is wanting in that elasticity and plastic quality 
which might give it a touch of poetic rhythm. In tlie library of every 
student of Greek literature the book deserves a place. 

With what feelings we look upon the struggle of science and religion! 
Far back in the Middle Ages it began. The dark clouds are only now 
beginning to roll away. Even in our time we have seen the bonds of puritan- 
ism loosing and tailing away. We are more liberal in our views than onr 
ancestors, but how little credit for their advancement is ours, that falls to 
the scientists, to the natural scientists in particular, and of .these to none 
more worthily than Charles Darwin. 

Mr. Holden has written the life* of this hero in science, producing as was 
his aim a work " adapted to young readers as well ai old." The story is 
told simply. A few incidents of bis early life suffice to show his love of 
nature and humanity, those traits of character so strong in his later years. 
We then see the tail, slender youth as he rises to read his first paper before 
the Plinian Society of Edinburgh. A sketch of his college career follows. 

That historic voyage in the Beaglt is rendered delightful, the great 
amount of investigations and discoveries being seasoned by a son of 
descriptive narrative which holds the attention, while the vastness of his 
work grows on one. We here see the broad field of his studies, geological, 
loOlogical. botanical and anthropological. His work becomes even mote 
appreciable when we see the disadvantages of illness under which he 
labored. 

. The book does not give evidence of any intimateor even distant acquaint- 
ance on part of the author with Mr. Darwin, but seems rather the work of 
an ardent admirer and fellow-worker in the field of science. It is molt 
instructive and enjoyable reading. 

Wc close the book feeling that a false opinion of Mr. Darwin has been 
corrected and the injustice of the malignant attacks made upon him appears, 
for we see bim a noble man and in practice, at least, an orthodox Christian. 
The author aptly closes with the appreciative memorial of the Biological 
Society of Washington. 

Mr. Holden's work is prettily bound and profusely illustrated. At 
frontispiece a neat copperplate of Mr. Darwin in his garden, within is an 
excellent likeness which perhaps is more worthy of that position. 

It Is said that on one occasion when our late minister to Germany 
was awaiting an interview with Bismarck in the latter's parlors he was mach 
surprised to see a volume which he recognized as the life of Charles G. 
Finney, occupying a prominent place among the statesman's books. The 

■k. By Charles Frederick H< 
V York. For sale by Judd. 
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circumstance Isi ot interest as showing how far an American evangelist's 
lepntation had reached during his own life time. That Finney was a re- 
markahle man aud that his loflueDce upon ibe men of his times was very 
great no one will doubt, the story of his life contains chapters so strange 
and so unnatural in the events Ihey recount as to seem parts of some higbl^r 
colored fiction rather than records of real life. Whether his power be con- 
sidered to rest in his gieat natural endowments which made him one of the 
most striking personalities of his age or whether, as he thought, his success 
came from constant communion with a higher power, his life remains as an 
mteresting example of the extent to which one roan may sway men into 
unanimity of thought and action and create a positive influence which 
reaches down into subsequent generations. The History of Finney's life at 
Oberlin is a parallel to that of Mark Hopkins at Williams or that of 
Samuel Taylor at Andover. all men who were the instruction, the example 
and the inspiration of the institutions with which they were connected. 
They were themselves the institution. " I count myself fortunate," says 
his biographer, " in the subject of this memoir, and it is safe to say that ' 
Prof. Wright* has given us a faithful and comprehensive, and at the tame 
time a not uninteresting account of the man who he says ' was made for an 
active career,' and whose success, though constant, seemed always to be a 
surprise to himself." 



TO BE KEVIEWSD. . 

Nffte, ait Untaiflortd Cetntr cf Jafan. By Percival Lowell. Bostoa and 

New York : Houghton, Mifflin &. Co. Judd. Price ti.a;. 
Wke-wretithi BUltt By Washington Gladden. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Judd. Price (i.as. 
A'm». By J. Van Lennep. 1 
New York : W. S. Gottsberger & Co. Judd. 

New York and Lon- 

TAt RelttHetit af Labor la tht Law af Te-day, By Dr. Lujo Bientaoo. 
Translated from the German by Porter Sherman. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Judd. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

This Is the time of jeir al which (he college eicbaages, reflecting' the habit 
ot the newspapers, aie full of coaflicling rumors and reports about the com- 
ing contests on the diamond, Thames, and cinder-path. I believe it was in 
a monthly periodical at the University of Southeastern Missouri — or some- 
where out there — that I saw a reference made to the " power of the Yale 
spirit to pull Yale out of a hole." Yale men, 1 thinli, are begioDing to be a 
little sceptical about this and, moreover, I don't believe that maoy student* 
in the Universily would agree in their conception of this forever-lo-b»- 
talked-aboul Yale spirit. But men of other colleges, especially of Prince- 
ton and Harvard, know very well what the "true Yale spirit " is and, wlui 
is more, they do not hesitate to tell you ; they insist thai the Yale idea is 
to be always uniformly and hopelessly despondent about the prospect of 
Yale's success in athletics. 

I knew a little sub-freshman who went to New Haven in fear and trem- 
bling to face that terrible prellmlDary examination — undoubtedly the most 
awful ordeal in a man's life — and, when he had returned, limp and despond- 
ent, to the bosom of a sympatbizing family, a heartless uncle asked him how 
he had succeeded. The poor boy said it was not an answerable questioa 
because he had not succeeded at all, and went on to tell of the unusuaJ dif- 
ficulty of the papers, the stifling heat of the room, and the eternal vigilance 
of the lynx-eyed proctors. The proctors at the entrance examinations are 
especially effective, as is well known, for they are but newly made and are 
impressed with such a sense of responsibility that their eyes are ever open 
and they stalk about as if they were as important as the Inspector of 
Grounds and Buildings himself. Well, this heartless uncle was a Haivaid 
man and he thereupon immediately laughed a scornful laugh and sloped 
bis leg and vowed the boy had caught the Yale spirit already. " They always 
ate despondent down there," said he ; " they never expect to succeed in any- 
thing. They had a crew once that could tow in twenty minutes and they 
came to New London and wanted odds and, by George, the captain wouldn't 
let his men out in the race, but beat Harvard by a bare length in twenty-four 
minutes, so as not to let people know how fast they were. I wouldn't be- 
lieve a Yale man with a down-cast face and dejected air any more than I 
would a trout fisher." 

This Idea about reports from Yale is a very curious one and unjust, too, 
for it is not fair or pleasant to have it spread about that New Haven students 
are constitutionally deceptive and untruthful in the matter of prophecies 
concerning their athletic teams. I wonder what reason people, who believe 
this of us, think we have for doing it. The Table, however, can propose no 
way of stopping this impression, so popular at Harvard and Princeton ; for- 
tunately, perhaps, it has spread to the newspapers, which are now giving DO 
credence at all to the accounts of out crippled nine and crew, and the bet 
thai the nenspapers set them down as untrue will probably soon indacc 
die public at large to believe these reports, as it should do in all fairness. 
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There is a deal of aajdng good bye and bow d'ye do in (be college maga* 
zlnea at Ihis Hcason. Senior boards of editors are making their farewells, 
underclassmen are assuming their new duties, and valedictories and salula- 
tories are the order of the daj. The fair editors of the Vatsar MiieeUamy 
greet their readers with a graceful courtesy, protest that " all things are shy 
upon making their first appearance," and modestly liken themselves to 
puisy willows, hepaticae and other coy forerunners of summer time. The 
retiring board of the Natsan Lilemry Afagatitu, on the other hand, welcome 
tfaeir successors with a blare of trumpets and beating of drums, declaring, 
in true Princeton st^le, that they "turn over the keys to their snccessors 
with the fullest assurance that under their care the Lit. wilt continue to bold 
the place conceded to it by the general consent- of ezclianges as the first 
among college periodicals." "We who are about to die salute thee," say 
the outgoing editors of the BrmtontaH, and the Williamr Lit. mourns the 
strokes of the scythe of Time in an equally regretful strain. The new board 
of the William and Mary Manlkly say theii Ant in an exalted and enthusi- 
astic style, going so far as to call tbeir predecessors the " Napoleons of 
Journalism," while the incoming editors of the Amhtnt Lit ate hesitatingly 
modest. 

From the verse of the month we select the following : 



Margarit tits at lur Wkal. 

A lily grew by a river. 
And softly unfolded Its timorous leaves to the sun 
That wanned and whitened and withered them one by one. 

The lily that grew by a river. 

A heart lay bare to a lover. 
Who held it up full to the face of the light and the mora. 
And wooed it and won it and cast It away outworn ; 

The heart that lay bare to a lover. 

As it has been so is it ever — 
The lily still turns to the warming withering sun. 
The heart loves on till loving and life be done— 

And so will It be forever. 

~Tkt Harvard Advacalt. 



AN HUHBLBR ONS. 

Haply of that high Grecian hill upon 
Whose old poetic ciest the Muses trod 
He never knew — yet oft the voice of God 

Came like a wind from that same Helicon. 

And it cried, " Write !" — and like the mist-hid sua 
Striving to shine, or as when 'neath the sod 
Some flower tries to break the sluggish clod. 

So yearned his soul to have its song-threads spun. 
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But he could oor, for 'twas uoi liia to reap — 

Only to sow the seed aod pass along — 
To labor that some tneanei Aae might sleep. 

To lislcD to some lesser poet's soDg. 
To feet the music iu his soul and weep, 

And wonder what was right aod what was wroii£. 

— Tht SoHthtm CoOtgian. 



SONG. 
With the princess of mj heart 
Through spring meadows, ne'er apait, 

I did wander. 
All Ihe flowers thai were there 
Bend their heads to one lo fair. 

Such a wonder. 
As she sang with thoughtless art, 
Of Cupid and his dan, 
How mj heart 

Beat time 

To het meny witching rhyme. 

Oft through the Bummer long 
Did she wander, e'ei with song 

Sung tenderly 
And as with her I went 
I was joyous and content — 

Full of glee. 
As she walked in artless giace 
I could look upon hei face, 
And my heart 

Beat time 

To the pulsing of her rhyme. 

But alas I with autumn's rain 
To her city home again 

Has she flown ; 
And I, a country boy. 
Am bereft of all my joy, 

Here alone ! 
And her sylvan squire, I 
Can but think of her and sigh, 
As my heart 

Beats time 

To the memory of her rhyme. 

— Tin Rtd and BUu. 
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COLLEGE MUSIC. ' 

TTEW terrestrial appearances," says Carlyle, "are 
i better worth considering than mobs Your mob 
is a genuine outburst of human nature." Upon precisely 
the same ground is college music of interest, for it is and 
always must be the spontaneous and natural expression of 
college life, peculiar indeed as is the life from which it 
springs, but possessed withal of such a unique vigor and 
power that familiar strains of old college songs linger in 
the memory longafter these days are past, and with the rem- 
iniscences which cluster about them, do much to sweeten 
a life less free and happy than that which they echo. But 
in order to appreciate what college singing used to be, 
to catch the true ring of the songs and understand 
the deep hold they have upon the affections of all college 
men we turn to the Fence, alas ! that it must be in memory, 
to that time-honored precinct where the college heart 
most strongly throbbed where man met man, and where 
college loyalty took root and flourished, the very center 
of college life. It is one thing to pen deliberate phrases 
about the fence to tell what its customs were, and how wide 
VOL. Lvi. 26 
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reaching must have been its influence, and quite another 
10 have been supported and helped. by its influences for 
three years, to have accumulated around the old struc- 
ture the bitter and the sweet of those eventful years and 
to associate with it in memory much that was tender yes, 
and sacred in college life. Could we put ourselves back 
upon the fence we could understand why music flourished 
under its patronage. The Sophomores, proud in their 
supremacy over the Freshmen, sang their boisterous 
society songs. The Juniors and Seniors with more 
dignity favored gentler and sweeter music. Here was 
the spot where idle moments of day and night were to be 
spent, and leisure time was more abundant then than 
now. The fence, in short, was the natural home of 
college music for the rapid development of which it fur- 
nished conditions most favorable. The loss of this home 
naturally offered a severe setback, for in the absence of a 
recognized place of meeting there could be little encour- 
agement to continue customs which found much of their 
meaning in the spot denied them. But singing, though 
checked by the removal of the fence, could not be sup- 
pressed by that alone. The sources of its fiow are 
situated not in a special corner of the campus but in the 
exuberant spirits and hearty life of every man in the 
college world, and as long as contentment, goodfellow- 
ship, freedom from care and a reasonable amount of 
leisure time exists college singing must flourish. Un- 
fortunately for our muse there seems to be a growing 
tendency to burden men's hands with work and their 
minds with care thereby introducing an element antagon- 
istic if not fatal to her well being. We must admit that 
the last decade has seen a decline in the prevalence of 
college singing as well as in the distinctive character and 
number of the songs ; intelligent testimony points unmis- 
takably in that direction, and although it is with deep 
regret that we feel this gradual decline we must admit 
that the tendencies in the development of the life of the 
university are crowding it more and more into the back- 
ground. It might be well at this point to draw a distinc- 
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tion between Glee Club and college singing, for it is 
wholly with the latter that we arc dealing. Let us under- 
stand the two as widely separated in their aims and 
spheres, the former is a regular college organization, has 
its definite ends, controls its share of money, involves 
systematic and constant work and does not court the 
tender muse for her own sake. The latter, on the other 
hand, must be the spontaneous child of leisure and con- 
tentment, the presence of a tuning fork is dampening, a 
rehearsal would be fatal ; it thrives best with a few genial 
companions, it offers no objection to the presence of a 
tirae-wom pipe and it comes to its full maturity and 
beauty when the overhanging boughs, invisible were it 
not for the silent stars, rustle gently and detain its dying 
echoes. 

Leisure we have assumed as one of the prerequisites in 
the growth of college music. Notice the change fifteen 
years have made in this particular. The interest, for exam- 
ple, taken in athletics is more widespread and absorbing 
to-day than ever before. Not only is the competition for 
positions in the more prominent departments of athletics 
greater than formally, which involves a greater expendi- 
ture of time and a more absorbing interest, but secondary 
forms of athletics unknown in former years springing up 
have made it possible for a large number of men to 
engage in them who are unfitted for the heavier forms of 
exercise, and it is needless to saiy they have been well 
patronized. Lawn tennis is responsible, no doubt, in 
some measure for the advancement of this tendency. 
Admirable as is the game itself and worthy of being 
fostered in a college community as contributing a popular 
and beneficial form of exercise it nevertheless of necessity 
usurps a considerable amount of leisure time. Tennis is 
but a single instance of the great number of side interests 
which press themselves into college life. The process is 
gradual; so gradual, often, as not to be noticed, broaden- 
ing its activities in every direction until one finds himself 
devoted to many interests and his entire time occupied. 
Again these interests are most numerous and exacting in 
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the upper classes, here, too, falls the larger part of the 
responsibility of college life and work. A glance back 
into Freshman and Sophomore years will serve to recall 
among other pleasant memories the informal Saturday 
evenings in the winter term when, unannounced and un- 
bidden, but none the less welcome, men dropped in to 
spend an hour, when hearty songs and good natured banter 
consume all too quickly the brief hours. It is with some 
surprise and truly with regret that at the close of one of 
the two last years of the course one suddenly reaUzes that 
while in many respects the year has been a pleasant one it 
has lacked those careless meetings, those long walks and 
sails of Freshman and Sophomore years which added so 
much to their value. And so it happens that members of 
the upper classes from whom should come the initiative 
and constant support in a movement of this nature are 
often so occupied as to be utterly unable to give any 
attention to it. 

But there is another factor in the equation of college 
life which deserves attention in this connection ; it is the 
introduction and growth of the elective system whose 
influence on that life tends in three distinct ways to pro- 
duce conditions prejudicial to the growth of college sing- 
ing. In the first place the elective system breaks up the 
old regularity in recitations. Formerly all classes recited 
at the same time and spent much of their leisure time 
in consequence on the fence together or in their rooms in 
inclement weather. It was possible from the arrangement 
of the college work for men to congregate in larger num- 
bers than now and under such conditions it is not difficult 
to understand why music flourished. 

Again the elective system has increased the interest 
men take in their work. The old method of compulsory 
courses throughout the four years of college study may 
be considered to have been wisely planned for the greatest 
benefit to the average man but unfortunately the average 
man was sadly blind in discovering the fact and a 
systematic method of shirking was too often the result. 
Men detested much of the work, hence they dispatched 
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it as quickly as possible, while their remaining time they 
considered well spent in the company of their classmates, in 
athletic exercise or in some like congenial way. The old 
regime begat leisure, the invariable condition in the growth 
of college music. Not so the new, with the introduction 
of liberty in the choice of studies in the last two years 
came an added interest in the work itself; men awoke to 
the realization that the curriculum was made for them, 
not they for the curriculum, which speedily opened their 
eyes to the possibilities contained therein. This being 
the case, choice was made according to individual prefer- 
ences with the inevitable result of an increase in the 
general interest; but an increase of interest in college 
work means an increase of time and thought devoted to it. 

Another, and by no means insignificant result of the 
elective system is that it brings into college life a new 
element — the claims of the outside world. That a per- 
sonal choice of studies may be intelligent, it must be made 
in accordance with some plan which embraces, future 
activity. Now for some men the choice of a profession is 
a simple matter, settled at once by an accident of bent or 
position, but for the average man, although it must be 
one of the earliest, no question is more difficult of solution. 
The earlier one must begin to choose among studies the 
earlier ought this question to be settled, and as a result so 
much the earlier must he feel the responsibility of life thus 
robbing his college existence of what may be one of its 
greatest charms, and destroying the "student-feeling, that 
mysterious, undefinable charm which prevades college life 
and hangs a halo of golden memories around the spring- 
time of our youth." The absence of this student-feeling 
and the presence of anxiety for the future are fatal to 
college singing, for it then becomes an exertion. 

These are a few of the tendencies at work in the college 
world which directly or indirectly have their influence on 
the development of college music. What their ultimate 
effect will be is a question which time alone can decide, 
though we may be confident there can occur no sudden 
change. The influence of the old fence will undoubtedly 
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be continued, to some extent at least, by the new, around 
which college life will center more and more and college 
singing find something of its old vitality. Without doubt 
the Glee Club owes a debt to college music and by 
a little well timed encouragement might furnish a valua- 
ble stimulant to a good old custom which, though it 
must have its ups and downs, will still continue to form 
a pleasant and distinctive feature of student life as long as 
men are young and college life exists. 

G. B. Hollister. 



SIMON PETER. 

When man would find a slone 
Whereon to build a temple grand, 
He bens ii from the solid rock 
With Ihe keen chisels be has planned. 

When God would make a stone 
Whereon to rear this temple grand. 
He beckons la the willing seas 
And bids iheiD bring Him shlfiing sand. 

Of one who stood alone. 
With shaking knees and shrinking bands. 
He shapes His Church's corner-stone 
Firm-rooulded from such feeble sands. 

Hubert Witmart WtOs. 
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AN AMERICAN CRUSADE. 

WE are always moved to admiration when we read 
of the zeal and devotion shown by the servants 
o£ the Roman Catholic Church during the years of dis- 
covery and early development in North America. No 
obstacles were insurmountable, no dangers great enough 
to terrify them. The chant of the Te Deum and the re- 
sponses of the mass were heard through all the depths of 
the wilderness from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, and from 
the Mississippi to the Atlantic. These missionaries kin- 
dled a fervor and enthusiasm in their Indian converts 
which was sometimes wrongly made use of by the French 
leaders, but which causes the cruelty of many massacres 
to seem less barbarous when we remember that the 
fierceness of religious fanaticism, not only the savage 
thirst for blood, was often the cause of the tales of rapine 
and murder that scores of our northern towns and villages 
have to tell. 

From the south bank of the St. Lawrence above Mon- 
treal comes the story of one of these early missionaries. 
He was a Jesuit, and, as we read of him in the old French 
legend, we feel that he must have been a type of that order. 
Zealous, strong in his faith, with unquenchable hatred 
toward the " heretics," he ruled his little village of 
Caughnawaga Indians like a king. The chronicler tells 
us that just before the outbreak of Queen Anne's War 
this Father Nicholas was urging his Indians to procure a 
bell for their little chapel. He described to his followers, 
to whom a bell was an object almost wholly unknown, the 
sweet tones that would ring out over the forest and the 
broad river calling them together for their worship. He 
told them of the bells that hung in the towers of the great 
churches far away across the sea. One of the tribe who 
had once listened to a French bell declared that " it could 
be heard above the murmur of the rapids and its voice was 
more melodious than the sweetest songster of the grove." 
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Furs were hoarded and sold to procure the money and 
finally the bell was cast at Havre, consecrated with holy 
rites to the service of the Roman Catholic Church and 
shipped to New France on the Grande Monarch. 

In the little village by the St. Lawrence they waited 
expectantly for the arrival of the good ship which should 
bring their mysterious treasure. The weeks and months 
passed on, but the Grande Monarch was not one of the 
several storm-beaten vessels that, wearied with the long 
voyage, at last cast anchor off Montreal that autumn. 

Meanwhile war had broken out between France and 
England, and the colonies of both countries in the New 
World were taking up the struggle. French and Indian 
expeditions from Canada were sweeping down into New 
England and northern New York, murdering the settlers 
and burning their dwellings. The inhabitants of Deer- 
field, a frontier town on the Connecticut, had so far 
escaped attack and were feeling rather secure on this ac- 
count. A new pastor had just come among them, the 
Rev. John Williams; a staunch and sturdy servant of the 
Lord, as energetic in his way as Father Nicholas. Mr. 
Williams was at this time occupied in building a new 
meeting-house, and some. of his parishoners who happened 
to be in Salem one day stumbled upon a small church-bell 
in one of the junk-shops near the wharves, and knowing 
that there was no such article in Deerfield determined to 
purchase it. Its tone was clear and sweet but their Puri- 
tan minds were much disturbed by a Roman Catholic in- 
scription around the edge. This, however, could be 
scratched off. They showed the inscription to the owner 
and asked if the bell had ever hung in a Catholic church. 
He told them that it had been found on a French ship — 
the Grande Monarch — that an English frigate had brought 
as a prize into the harbor of Salem. The bell was finally 
bought and carried through the woods to Deerfield where 
it was hung triumphantly in the belfry of the square 
meeting-house. 

It was not long before Father Nicholas'and his Indians 
learned that their consecrated bell was in the possession 
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of the heretic population of Deerfield. The whole village 
was aroused. Father Nicholas, like Peter the Hermit 
preaching the Crusades, besought the tribe to march at 
once into the enemy's country and rescue the bell from 
the hands of the impious. The opportunity soon came. 
In the winter the Governor of Canada organized an ex- 
pedition against the frontier settlements, and the Caugh- 
nawaga Indians gladly allied themselves with the division 
which was to attack Deerfield, under the command of 
Major Hertel de Rouville, a man whose name has become 
famous as a leader of many French and Indian invasions 
ol this period. In February the expedition started. 
They travelled down Lake Champlain on the ice, then 
struck across to the Connecticut River which they fol- 
lowed, till early on the morning of the twenty-ninth of 
the month they arrived on an elevation overlooking the 
town. Here they lay concealed till the early morning 
when they approached the settlement over the thick snow- 
crust. The snow had drifted to the top of the palisades 
surrounding the houses and the sentinel was asleep. Thus 
the entrance of the enemy was an easy matter. The as- 
tounded people were dragged from their beds, forty seven 
were killed, and about an hour after sunrise the company 
of Frenchmen, Indians, and English prisoners began the 
long march of nearly three hundred miles to the St. 
Lawrence, leaving behind the smoking ruins of Deerfield. 
The Indians took with them the bell, drawing it over 
the snow on a sledge. They suffered great privations on 
that march. The weather was bitterly cold, the country 
wild and desolate, and the only provisions were those the 
Indian hunters procured on the way. Many of the cap- 
tives, proving troublesome through illness, were toma- 
hawked. Mr. Williams often held services among the 
prisoners and seems to have made himself generally un- 
pleasant to his captors, for Major de Rouville frequently 
mentions the dominie in his diary as " an obstinate here- 
tick." They followed the Connecticut, marching most of 
the time on the ice of the stream, until its junction 
with the White River. Here de Rouville separated his 
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forces, and they travelled by various routes toward 
Canada. When the division that had charge of the bell 
reached Lake Champlain it was found impossible to take 
their prize farther, and after a blessing by Father Nicholas, 
it was buried in the sand by the lake shore, and the spot 
carefully marked. Then the conquerors and prisoners 
continued their toilsome journey and in due time reached 
the borders of Canada. 

The next spring, the French legend relates, Father 
Nicholas selected a company of his converts to bring 
home the bell. The rest of the tribe waited eagerly for 
the arrival of the coveted treasure. The days passed and 
they were beginning to grow anxious again, when one 
evening, as they were congregated on the banks of the 
great river, watching the water as it swept along toward 
the sea and talking in low voices of the mysterious quali- 
ties of their bell, the silence of the forest was broken by 
a strange, sweet sound that floated to them from faraway. 
As the clear reverberations drew nearer the same-thought 
came to each. "It is the bell — it is the bell!" they 
shouted, and soon they saw emerging from the trees a 
group of Indians, with two oxen in their midst that bore 
on a pole between them the sacred bell which had come 
to them at last. The oxen were soon covered with gar- 
lands of flowers, and as the gala procession marched 
proudly into the village amid the acclamations of the 
Indians, Father Nicholas strode along, before the little 
company rejoicing in his triumph. 

Such is the story, and if you go up into the belfry of 
the tin-roofed church at St. Regis where the descendants 
of the Caughnawaga tribe still dwell, the successor of 
Father Nicholas will show you the bell which once called 
the Puritan worshippers together in the Deerfield meadows 
by the Connecticut. 

Francis Parsons. 
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ARIADNE. 

On the Band stood Ariadae, o'er ibe waiet gazing sadly, 

For she saw upon the ocean's breast do white sail drawing near. 

Then she stooped down gently, lightly, and her eyes shone clearly, brightly, 

For she held a dainty oceaa shell and pressed it to her ear. 

And she said " O oceaa shell, have you beard the sea birds tell, 
Have the sea gulls whispered to you where my Theseus sails the sea ? 
I have wailed till I'm weary, for the hours are long and dreary, 
Tell me when tbe wind and waves will bring him back again to me." 

Then she heard the shell's soft murmur, like the bees in eaily Summer 
Or like far olf music stealing o'er a lake in dim twilight, 
Vrhen the voice is hushed to listen, and the quiet moon beams glisten. 
And the floating sounds scarce strike the ear, and then fade into the night. 

And the shell's low. ceaseless murmur whispered " Never, never, never. 
Ne'er again, O Ariadne, shall your Theseus tread this shore. 
He is false and he is faithless, all his vows of love were worthless. 
He has fled from you and left you — you shall see him never more." 

Ariadne, Ariadne, not a moment did she tarry. 
But with all her little strength into the sea she threw the shell. 
And the water seemed to greet it for a wave rose up to meet it. 
And the sparkling ripples seemed to laugh as with a splash it (ell. 

But far out a wave came dancing, like a war horse, leaping, prancing, 
And il proudly bowed its foam capped head and broke with echoing roar. 
Then the water rushed and scurried, quickly to the sea it hurried 
And again, at Ariadne's feet, the shell lay on tbe shore. 

Ariadne, Ariadne, then she seized the shell so gladly 
And she said " The sea has sent you hack this time to tell me true 
For she said he would not leave me, and he never could deceive me, 
Tell me when once more I'll see his ship against the Heaven's blue." 

Then she listened, listened ever, hut the shell said "Never, never," 
Still she listened, hoping, fearing, saying "Ah, it cannot be," 
Till the day gave place to even and the kind stars wept En Heaven, 
While, far off, hei faithless Theseus fled across the trackless sea. 

Edward B. Retd. 
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CLOUGH AND OXFORD INFLUENCE.. 

WHEN Clough went into residence at Oxford, Dr. 
Newman was stirring deeply the intellectual 
atmosphere of the university. The change from his old 
school, the Rugby of Thomas Arnold, to this strife of 
the Romanists at Oxford was a startling one. The vital 
contrast, in spirit, of the two was sure to have a tremen- 
dous eflect upon a young man of dough's mental power. 
He stands as a vivid example of what great changes col- 
lege influence can bring about. The example is marked — 
the conditions were peculiar. In outline they were these : 
— Clough, for three years untJer the sole influence of 
Arnold, the teacher, receiving to the full the wonderful 
personal magnetism of his nature, devoted to hira with 
the ardor of a young religious disciple, was suddenly cast 
into the w^hirl of the great Tractarian movement at 
Oxford. No need now to fill out details. Clearly the 
man was to be changed to the very depths of his charac- 
ter. College has always a marked influence on every man ; 
— it was to make Clough a new man. 

The discussion of such influence is rarely successful, 
fn Clough's case we can at least give one or two of its 
most marked effects. First, as a necessary preliminary to 
the discussion of what Oxford did for Clough, we notice 
three characteristics of his nature which offered fer- 
tile soil for this influence in the special form in which 
it presented itself. He had certainly a mind of remark- 
able intellectual power, creative as well as receptive. 
Again, he had the sincerity of a sturdy English character. 
Lastly, Clough's nature was peculi^ly susceptible to the 
subtle streams of personal influence. "To all of these the in- 
tellectual and moral movement inaugurated by Newman 
.appealed instantly. The sense of power in thinking one's 
course into deepest matters of faith is a buoyant feeling in 
every college man. Clough's mind sprang to this. The 
personality of Dr. Newman made also a strong appeal to 
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him. Newman was then in the first, seemingly inspired, 
energy and confidence of his new faith which had been 
reached after his great conflict of soul. The spiritual 
magnitude and beauty of his nature was luminously clear 
to Clough. Younger men around him were constantly 
taking their stand with Newman. But all these things 
were nothing in comparison with the one great fact that 
this was primarily a deep intellectual movement. 

From his first year at Oxford, Clough entered into the 
deep conflict with an earnestness and a sincerity belonging 
to few of those who passed through it. The two years fol- 
lowing were the time of the struggle for him — the 
struggle of a mind scarcely mature, one that stirred and 
changed his whole character. He passed through the 
various stages of feeling and thought with swiftness and 
violence. How far he went can not be told. Facts of 
the soul's conflict rarely can be. But his words later in 
life, when he had come out of the struggle, " I was like a 
straw, drawn up the draught of a chimney," show how 
intensely he was swayed by mental strife. Without much 
experience in real- life he was suddenly brought to this 
premature intellectual experience. The results of the 
conflict were not long delayed. Oxford had made him 
old in mind before he had become a matured man. 

But there was one influence which was more permanent 
than this great movement. The silent but sure influence 
of the old university spirit of learning and truth worked 
behind this conflict. Clough recovered gradually from 
the struggle, partly by force of his own sincere nature, 
partly by this same university influence. He had escaped 
Newmanism, The new light he saw was not satisfying. 
He turned back again, but the old light was dark. The 
faith and trust in the religion of Arnold, with the security 
and hope of it, were gone. His life was to begin again the 
search for spiritual truth. He was another man, — the 
brief years at Oxford had caused the change. Letters • 
written during these years tell us really little — he is silent 
on most of these matters. But in the poems of this period 
we have his intellectual history expressed with passionate 
intenseness. 
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He had not been sad before, but now a deep intellectual 
melancholy for a time filted his whole nature. The spirits 
of doubt and sadness had come to abide with him through 
his life. The quest of truth was before him with the 
power of his own reason alone to rely upon. The com- 
parison, even superficially, of the verses of his boyhood 
with the poems of Oxford and afterwards, shows the vast 
separation between his earlier and later nature. But the 
spirit of belief in truth, and the reverence for the light of 
the intellect ; — the true influence of the university — had in- 
creased in the loss of all else. Hence his wonderful 
buoyancy of spirit. This was one of the fundamental char- 
acteristics of his nature, but was strengthened and enlarged 
by the influence of Oxford. His confidence in the victory 
of truth and goodness never fell in the conflict. 

Through the rest of his life, in the work of his raaturer 
years, these two great streams of university influence are 
strongly marked. Without the original hopefulness of 
his nature, the university influence could never have 
g^ven him this buoyancy, but the influence is none the 
less clear. It is largely what gave Matthew Arnold his 
buoyancy of sentiment in spite of the sadness of his belief. 
The effect of his experience under the Newman move- 
ment had made Clough sadder, but it had made him a 
vastly stronger man. The mark of deep intellectual and 
moral suffering was stamped upon him henceforth. From 
his college days, he had the prerogative of the man who 
had come forth from such a conflict ; — not without dust and 
heat is grandeur of mind and character to be attained. 

Clough remained a doubter from his days at Oxford, 
but he could not but hope for the truth. His true intel- 
lectual life had begun with his years at the university. 
Winthrop E. Dwigkt. 
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CASSANDRA. 



And night rose like a phaniom (rom ihe earth. 
And filled the welkin blacker than despair. 
Cassandra, wildly darting from her couch. 
Sped through the streets of Ttoy; for on her heart 
A fierce confusion fell, that lashed her blood 
Till (reniy tingled in her every vein. 
Her long locks like the temp est -stricken sea, 
Streamed wild-dishevelled round her, and her eyes 
Like blazing meteors, starting from the night, 
Shed fitfully around their litthrs of fear. 
Prophetic madness held her ; from her lips 
The torrent words in burning fury fell : 

O woe, woe, woe ! I have no word but woe 1 
The night Is on thee, Troy ! the morn shall rise 
Upon ihy smoke and ashes, dust and blood ! 
The Greek is in Ihy walls, the hated Greek ! 
The mighty Pyrthus. Atreus' valiant son, 
And strong Odysseus, full of many wiles. 
And Helen thai did hold the world in spell. 
Hath led thee, sweetly dreaming, to Ihy fale. 

Have I Dol spoken, Troy? The wooden horse 
I warned ye that ye should not bring within 
Your dear-beloved walls. Ye heeded not. 

Apollo laid bis hands of fire upon me ; 
I burn, I burn, I burn forevermore ! 

bright Apollo ! like the morning star, 
Thou dwellest ever where the sun doth shine. 
Why didst thou love me if ihy love was fire ? 
Why didst thou breaihe the frenzy of thy power 
Upon me, luckless virgin, and withhold 

The credence of men's hearts? 

To foreign lands 
Behold I go, ibe sad, spear-taken bride 
Of Agamemnon, sharing in his doom. 
And none shall weep for me in Argos-land, 
Nor gaze with pily on my early grave. 

1 shall not And a tomb ; some palace slave 
Shall cast me forth, unburied and unknown. 

Bui thou, O Troy !— this is the biiterest thought : 
That I shall see ihee fall, and Priam fall ; 
And aged Hecuba in her grey hairs. 
Shall feel what pangs for every beautiful son 
That sheds the fair red petals of his life 
Before her eyes ! bul I — lo. I shall live 1 

But look ! yon glimmering beacon o'er the wave 
How fitfully it glares ! And hark ! the tramp 
Of amid men '. They come, the Greek, the Greek ! 

J/tnry B. HinckUy. 
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THE TALE OF A CLOTHES ROPE. 

AMONG the Green Mountains of Vermont, near the 
foot hills of three of the highest peaks, which look 
down upon the little valley below like watchful sentinels. 
there stands a humble story-and-a-half house, unpainted 
and stained black by rain and wind. To one side a noisy 
trout brook flows, rushing under a rickety looking bridge 
with a loose plank here and there and yawning cracks, 
through which one may peer down at the shadowy pools 
beneath. The rising sun, cut off of opposing hills, falls 
late upon the lonely dwelling, and the day is shortened by 
the western mountains making huge shadows in the after- 
noon. 

The house for some time had only one occupant, a 
little old woman, who lived the whole of her married 
life within the narrow bounds of these high mountains. 
Her only son was killed in the Civil War, and her husband 
not long ago was found in the barn dead, hanging from 
the highest rafter* by a doubled clothes line. It was 
whispered about that the poor man committed suicide 
from domestic troubles, and some even hinted at foul play, 
but, whatever may have been the true reason, the wife 
cheerfully found a silver lining to her cloud of sorrow, 
and put the clothes rope, with all due respect to her late 
husband, back in its original place, to a better use. 
Thereafter the Monday's clean linen often flapped in the 
wind as ghostly reminders of the sad calamity. Hence- 
forth, as a widow, the little old woman led a solitary life, 
but her time was too well filled for idle imaginations, and 
she herself had too much strength of will to see " han'ts " 
wandering aimlessly about on cold winter nights, and, 
besides, her husband's spirit was too humble and submis- 
sive in life to trouble her after death. As for the fated 
clothes line, it was afterwards put to another use. The 
rope in the old well had frayed out, so the clothes line 
was adjusted to fill the vacant place and pulled up many 
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a bucket of water, but that too began gradually to wear 
out and to grow blacker and blacker with age. Accord- 
ing to the story of the neighbors, early one bright sum- 
mer morning the independent widow as usual went to 
draw the day's supply of water from the well. The rope 
caught in the iron pulley, so the widow had to lift the 
heavy bucket without the aid of the windlass. As the 
bucket was nearing the top, bumping along from side to 
side and spilling the contents, suddenly the old clothes 
line snapped. The startled woman lost her balance, 
grasped helplessly at the top of the curb, and fell headlong 
to the bottom of the well. Nemesis had at last overtaken 
the unfortunate widow, for no one was near to lend a 
helping hand. A few hours after, upon the gravelly bot- 
tom of the well was found the dead body of the poor 
woman, with the broken clothes rope tightly clutched in 
her fingers. 

Two days later, the little settlement, oppressed by sor- 
row and the mournful weight of calamity, turned out to 
escort the remains of the widow to her last resting place 
by her husband's grave on the rocky hill-side pasture. 
There two headstones modestly stand, hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from the loose rocks and stones lying about, 
the final memorial of an ill-starred family. The house 
has ever since been deserted, burdened with too much 
solitude and tragedy to be inhabited again. A rank 
growth of grass and weeds runs riot over the place, 
and the timber of the house is fast rotting away. The 
well is half choked with moss and ^lirne, and the water 
looks blacker than ever. No one will go near the spot by 
night, for, as the story goes, the ghost of the husband 
haunts the tumble-down barn, and the shade of the wife 
flits anxiously over the well, as if trying to lift a heavy 
burden by means of a phantom rope. 

J. H. FitUL 
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THE MORALITY OF RABELAIS. 

IN the preface to the Inestimable Life of ike Great 
Garganttia Rabelais tells us to " seriously consider 
the matter treated " in the book and to look beneath the 
surface, remembering that the outward appearance does 
■ not always indicate the true interior, as the habit does not 
make the monk. This advice of Rabelais has probably 
been less followed by the general reader than any wish an 
author ever expressed with regard to his works. To the 
student of the life and spirit of the Renaissance it is the 
one thing worth seeking for in his writings, but to the 
majority of his readers it has unfortunately become the 
last thing to be kept in mind. And yet no one doubts but 
that Rabelais wrote with a good intention and had some 
lofty' ideas to teach a low and sensual age ; but the cloak 
which he used to preserve his own life has become more 
famous than that which it was intended merely to cover, 
and Rabelais is better known as obscene and coarse 
than as a great satirist, scholar and reformer. 

The age of the Renaissance was full of oddities and in- 
consistencies. The lack of toning down was everywhere 
apparent, and in no writer do we get a more comprehen- 
sive view of what is best and worst of the time than in 
Rabelais. He was in truth a mirror of his century, and 
in reading his curiou's pages we are taken back, not to 
some misty phase of life, but to the full daylight of the 
Renaissance. We see the fat priests with their sensual 
faces, the pedantic and ridiculous orators, the coughing 
preachers, the hypocritical doctors, the gorgeous cardinals, 
the cumbersome dusty libraries, the heresies and looseness 
of the times as if we were ourselves walking in Touraine 
with Rabelais and his irresistable Friar John. Every 
peculiarity of the Renaissance is depicted in fresh and 
living colors. But amid this varied and contrasted por- 
traiture it is easy to forget, what it is necessary to remem- 
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ber, that his purpose was to satirize and reform. One of 
the best Greek scholars of his age, a lecturer in the uni- 
versities of France, a learned doctor and an ex-monk, he 
could not but scoff at the pretense and ignorance of the 
XVIth century, conscious, as he was, of its inferiority. 
Dolet, his companion in learning, had suffered death at 
the stake, but Rabelais loved this world too well not to 
take warning from his example. The church dignitaries 
allowed him to say what he pleased provided his language 
was only indecent and did not savor of Calvinistic or' 
Lutheran reform. Nor was this style of writing so much 
scorned in the Renaissance as one might think. The most 
intellectual and even cultured writers adopted it, among 
whom was Marguerite De Valois, the woman most famous 
for purity and piety of her age, whose prose work Les 
NouvtllesXs now classed among the " reserved books." 

Rabelais most of all detested monks and monasteries- 
Remembering his own long isolation and his persecution 
for the study of Greek, he turned upon his stupid critics 
and for the rest of his life never alluded to them with re- 
spect. " If you understand why a monkey in a family is 
always mocked and worried, you will understand why 
monks are abhorred of all both oldand young." Rabelais 
would have an abbey, called the abbey of Theleraa, in 
which all the rules are exactly opposite to the rules in 
ordinary monasteries. Women were to be admitted, and 
no one was to do what he did not wish, but his own sense 
of honor was to guide each. Catholics at this time 
greatly desired an order against the celibacy of the clergy, 
and for a restoration of the cup to the laity. Rabelais 
showed by his life the views he held upon these subjects. 
On account of his powerful connections and his disposition 
he could not leave the communion of Rome, as did Luther 
and Calvin, but he was of altogether too genuine and frank 
a nature to assent to its rules. He calls Lent the time 
when all evils are engendered, and is outspoken against 
all the customs of the church. Mr. Walter Besant seems to 
think that Rabelais had no belief in the supernatural or 
revelation. While no statement can be found anywhere 
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in his works to directly contradict this, his writings show 
that he was a man of religious feeling. In the two sys- 
tems of education for Gargantua, the bad and the good, 
we notice religious training. But there is a great con- 
trast between the methods ; in one system the hero is 
made to say an endless number of masses; in the ideal 
method the following statement, which shows Rabelais to 
have been a Protestant at heart, is made, " Then prayed 
they unto God the Creator, in falling down before him, 
and strengthening their faith towards him, and glorifying 
him for his boundless bounty ; and, giving thanks unto 
him for the time that was past, they recommended them- 
selves to his divine clemency for the future." 

Rabelais is not at all dogmatic, for humor is by its very 
nature- sympathy with all men and all things. He is 
wholly popular and much of his scorn of religion, after 
all, must be attributed to contempt for the existing form of 
religion rather than to its spirit. In this apparently incon- 
sistent attitude of disbelief and yet connection with the 
church, Rabelais reminds us a little of Browning's Bishop 
Blougram. He makes the best of what exists and uses the 
church as a working hypothesis. It shakes our faith 
somewhat in this politic advice of Browning to think that 
if the reformers of that age had anticipated it, as did 
Rabelais, the Reformation would not have taken place. 

Rabelais' notions of education were far in advance of 
his age. Instead of rising late, drinking constantly and 
playing idle games, he would have his hero taught the 
classics thoroughly, then geometry, astronomy and music, 
and require a large part of the day to be devoted to ball, 
tennis and riding. Again, he says he would have him 
practice every kind of athletics known at the time — leap- 
ing, wielding the battle-axe, tossing the pike, wrestling, 
running, throwing the spear, boating and swimming,-^ 
suggestions which must have astounded the indolent and 
fat-witted monks. 

The humanity of Rabelais is so great that it permeates 
every part of his writings, and will always win the friend- 
ship of the reader. Sterne plagiarized from Rabelais, but 
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in Sterne we miss his good-nature and kindliness. 
Rabelais is free and genuine and if indecent he is at least 
honest and fearless, while the Englishman more self- 
conscious is constantly hinting at what he dare not say 
openly. Rabelais had a high ideal in all things, and the 
reader is continually astonished at the lofty conceptions 
and noble sentiments sprinkled in the midst of his usually 
coarse low stories. But when we consider the age in 
which he lived and the customs of the times our surprise 
lessens, and if we look, as we ought, for what is best in 
him we can agree with Coleridge that " Rabelais was 
among the deepest, as well as boldest thinkers of his age," 
and that there could be written " a treatise in praise of 
the moral elevation of Rabelais' work, which would make 
the church stare and the conventicle groan, and yet would 
be the truth and nothing but the truth." 

Lemuel Aiken Welles. 



NOTABILIA. 



Caps and Gowns are the latest innovation in our under- 
graduate forms. It is to be hoped that the custom may 
become a fixture not so much on account of the utilitarian 
arguments urged, as because it is fitting that a uniform 
garb distinctively academical should be adopted for the 
impressive exercises of Commencement time. Estimates 
have shown that the expense is inconsiderable, thereby 
destroying both pro and con arguments based on this 
point. That Yale follows a precedent already adopted in 
America, or that we are hereby copying an English cus- 
tom, are arguments of weight only with prejudiced and 
narrowly hostile mtnds. We hold these views because as 
yet the custom is but a class matter and cannot be said to 
be established. This fact lays it liable to a possible but 
most undesirable opposition on the part of Senior classes 
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in future. A number of the faculty have expressed them- 
selves in favor of such a form, and it would seem that the 
Junior class on whom the responsibility of its continuance 
devolves, is of like mind. It rests largely upon the spirit 
with which they adopt this custom, whether the Senioric 
dignity so much talked of but so little seen in these latter 
days be restored as of yore or suffered to remain a myth. 
The comparative readiness with which this novelty was 
adopted following close on the removal of restrictions 
regarding the competition for the Junior Exhibition — 
which, by the way, was also an undergraduate project — 
induces the hope that the strictly conservative spirit 
which the body of the college has imitated after its 
government, is relaxing. 

« » * 
A certain degree of sensitiveness — of over self^con- 
sciousness is at times the result of a newly introduced 
fashion. In the present case many men would feel them- 
selves thrust into an unpleasant prominence in wearing 
cap and gown, and yet no garb commands more respect 
or is invested with more stateliness both of itself and by 
tradition, than this very dress. A sole individual in cap 
and gown would look eccentric. A graduating class so 
robed cannot fail of appearing with dignity before the 
world. Let the impression be such as to displace all 
thoughts of a return to secular dress or to any other 
uniform during the campus ceremonies of graduation. 

It is probable that before two years are past, the entire 
quadrangle of campus buildings will be completed. Aside 
from the dormitory now in building next Osborn, the 
remaining buildings whose construction is contemplated 
are — a dormitory, fronting on Chapel street, to extend 
nearly to the Art School ; and between this dormitory 
and the Art School a small museum for the exhibition of 
the surplus of the various art collections and for addi- 
tional bequests of Art. Hitherto, benefactors who have 
remembered Yale in their wills in the form of memorial 
buildings have bequeathed each a different architect. The 
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result has been that each architect, seeking to make a 
reputation from his building regardless of its surround- 
ings, has ridden rough-shod over certain principles of 
taste and harmony. Here, on the one hand, is an archaic 
structure of no particular type ; adjoining is a thoroughly 
modem building, useful and beautiful in itself but in no 
wise related to the first — by the way, what single building 
on the campus is related to its neighbor ? Again, one sees 
a structure of unquestioned usefulness, but the decora- 
tions of which, possessing no intrinsic value, represent a 
sum that would yield perpetually at least three average 
annual scholarships. How few of these buildings ex- 
press in their lines the purposes for which they were 
designed ; how different all this might have been had 
the bequests been left to the college with simply direc- 
tions for their general use and the plans, estimates and 
expenditures entrusted to the hands of a college architect. 
We might then have had economy, consistency, and mean- 
ing, as well as beauty on every side of our quadrangle. 
But these "possibilities of the past" are perhaps as 
astonishing as those of the future. Inasmuch as the latter 
alone concern the college these facts of the old campus 
ought to be noted and remembered; in view of which, let 
us hope that the extension of the campus north either 
along High or College streets will see a row of buildings 
indicating their purpose in their lines, architecturally re- 
lated, and modestly conformable to the principles of beauty. 

We would take occasion to remind the Scientific School 
that the Lit. is open to contributions from all undergrad- 
uates- Sheffield is usually represented in other depart- 
ments of undergraduate writing with some success, though 
comparatively few men write — just why, it is difficult to 
understand. 

* * * 

Essays in competition for the LiT. Medal are due at 219 
Durfee on or before the first day of December next. All 
competitive essays must be subscribed with assumed 
names, and accompanied by envelopes containing the true 
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names of the writers. The committee of award will con- 
sist of two members of the Faculty and the chairman of 
the Board. 

« * » 

Hereafter rejected contributions will be retained for one 
month and may be obtained on personal application at the 
room at which they were left ; the remainder of those held 
over will be destroyed. It will be impossible for the 
editors to undertake the return of rejected articles. 



PORTFOLIO. 



Oxford by moonlight! As one roams about the silent 

streets of the curious old town he might easily imagine him- 
self suddenly transported to the realms of enchantment. Id 
the distance loom up solid towers and slender spires amid the 
lovely groves of the collie gardens. Far on the left the 
stately dome of Radcliffe Library stands alone, clearly defined 
against the starry sky ; here the battlemcnted walls of New 
College, now overgrown with ivy, gleam boldly in the moon's 
soft light, and the gables and turrets of Brasenose cast fanciful 
shadows on secluded lawns ; yonder, far above all, the famous 
tower of Magdalen looks down upon the Cherwell, a dainty 
stream bordered with weeping-willows. Rambling along the 
river and across the meadows of Christ Church we come upon 
the "Broad Walk," an avenue of trees resembling in the 
moonlight some dimly magnificent cathedral nave ; and just 
at its end a silvery line marks the course of the Isis. Return- 
ing past Merton College with its gloomy cloisters and gro- 
tesque carvings leering down upon us as a stray moonbeam 
shines upon them, we find ourselves in High Street — "the 
noblest old street in England." Lining both sides of the way 
as far as the eye can reach are massive Norman towers, grace- 
ful Greek colonnades, quaint Gothic fapadcs — ornamented 
with pinnacles, delicate sculpturing, projecting windows — 
. until the mind is bewildered. And gradually, in gazing upon 
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these edifices, picturesque with the incrustation of time, there 
steals over the mind that feeling of tranquillity mingled with 
solemn awe which one experiences in the presence of antiquity. 

c. M. p. 

Various reasons have been advanced to show why the 

poet Gray, while possessing the true genius, yet did not more 
firmly establish his position among English poets by greater 
variety and facility in productions. Mr.' Arnold tells us that 
his lack of fruition is due to the fact that he lived and wrote 
in a prosaic generation. . But if Gray laclted inspiration, he 
certainly of all men was most fortunate in his surroundings. 
The quaintly furnished room at Cambridge with the poet-pro- 
fessor's modest library close by his desk and the pots of mari- 
gold in orderly array on the window-sill, forms an ideal 
situation for an invalid and recluse and gains from his pres- 
ence a poetic atmosphere. 

There is another scene in which we love to think of him. 
We can see him idly strolling along the winding, rose-bor- 
dered lanes which lie about old Stoke Pozis churchyard, and 
finally entering the grove of yews about the chapel. The 
gp'ass-growQ path is familiar to him from childhood and the 
mossy slabs near the ivied entrance were perhaps his first 
spelling books. The sun is setting and the long shadows 
steal across the grass ; still he lingers, and we with him, as if 
loath to break the spell. Did ever scene more fitly represent 
a poet ? R. c. w, w. 

During the period of Rome's gradual decline, when the 

influence of good King Augustus had passed away, when there 
was no longer a Maecenas to wisely direct the rod of empire, 
nor a Horace to quicken and charm the people by pointed 
Latin verses, the litte town of Montefiascone, situated not far 
from Rome, became celebrated for its wine. While this pro- 
duct was growing steadily in popular favor, a certain worthy 
canon of high pretences began to be renowned among his 
friends more for his delicate appreciation of fine wine than for 
any ecclesiastical merit. Indeed, if we can believe the story, 
he was quite an epicure in a small way. So this canon on his 
journeys, thinking to combine business with pleasure, was 
wont to send a courier ahead to mark with a plainly written 
" Est " the door of every tavern on the road, in case good 
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wine might be found therein. Otherwise the divine in digni- 
fied siience would ride by on his ambling palfrey, with 
thoughts, no doubt, centered deeply on matters of church or 
stale. 

On one of the good canon's pilgrimages he found it con- 
venient to pass through Montefiascone. Behold upon the 
door of the inn an "Est" written three times in letters a foot 
long ! Being thus admonished the canon dismounted from 
his horse with more alacrity than grace, and made his way be- 
yond the smiling host with haste that ill befitted so high a 
worthy. There in a corner of the room, which faced the road- 
way, was his courier dozing contentedly over a bowl of a deep 
red wine, whose contents filled the air with an odor so sweet 
and aromatic that the master felt compelled to follow the ser- 
vant's example. And there the two spent the day with a 
drowsy sort of pleasure oblivious of all around them. In 
truth the canon bacame so enamored of the delicious wine, 
which he thought must be a kind of earthly nectar, that he 
even gave up the intended journey and all future prospects in 
life, and determined to spend the rest of his days among the 
sunny vineyards of the little town, at peace with all the world. 

The ten succeeding years revealed a mine of wealth to the 
avaricious innkeeper, but for the canon they brought only 
poverty and death. Instead of shining as a perennial light in ec- 
clesiastical circles, the degenerate divine gave his life, willingly 
or not, that the wine of his choice might become historical. 
So to this day the noted brand of Montefiasconian wine, 
marked by an " Est," is yet in existence, but the canon is long 
ago dead and gone, and his tomb is in the crypt of the town, 
inscribed with this Latin epitaph written by the courier in 
memory of his master, 



A pleasant place to ramble is an old coast town. A 

flavor of sea-lore hangs about every comer and alley, and the 
odor of oakum and tar, albeit not a pleasant odor in itself, 
calls up even to a confirmed landsman's mind delightful 
visions of south-sea islands, of pirates, of wild nights on the 
ocean, and all the romance of the sea. 
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On our own Connecticut coast, lying peacefully among its 
low, sandy hills, is a typical New England harbor. The old- 
time inhabitants once hoped this town would rival the great 
ports of Rhode Island and Massachusetts ; but if the sturdy 
captains who sailed their ships from this quiet haven to China 
and the Indies could return to-day they would find their 
quondam dwelling place not much larger, not nearly so busy, 
as when Washington took the oath of ofSce or Napoleon lost 
Waterloo. But though our town is not the great city its 
people imagined long ago, there is a charm in its very deca- 
dence. An old-fashioned air, an atmosphere of former great- 
ness, seems to hover over its precincts. The streets are shady 
and cool ; grass in many places is growing up between the 
cobblestones of the pavement. The houses are respectable 
looking dwellings with paneled front doors and great brass 
knoclters. Back of the houses are prim, sunny gardens with 
arbors and box-lined walks. ' Fastened to the tops of several 
of the hitching- posts in the streets are some unexploded 
bombshells with notices attached which inform the wanderer 
that these were once fired into the town from Sir Thomas 
Hardy's frigates ; and if you go into a little house near the 
water's edge a pleasant old lady will show you a solid shot 
embedded in the chimney-piece where it landed that ninth of 
August. But the hardy sailors who dwelt here did not allow 
the British seamen to do more than keep at a safe distance and 
drop their shot and shell among the houses, and the two old 
cannons, now resting peacefully on the Green, poured such a 
hot fire about Commodore Hardy's ears that before long he 
was glad to slip his cables and sail back to New London. 

Down on the point, where the long grasses bend under the 
breeze which sweeps up the Sound, stands the old light-house 
The storms of many winters have made little impression on 
this substantial building, and, although a more modern and 
less picturesque rival is now used in its stead, the old light- 
house with its tower walls three feet in thickness seems as 
likely to remain as it did when it marked the entrance of the 
harbor for the foreign-built vessels that used to bring the 
merchandise of distant countries to the now deserted quays. 
From the lantern we can look over the town and out to sea. 
The only occupants of the harbor, where the flags of many 
countries once waved, are a fishing-smack and a weather- 
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bound coasting schooner. The stillness of the town is broken 
oaly by the barking of a dog and the distant rattle of a wagon. 
Looking down from the tower on the silent streets, it requires 
no very vivid imagination to people them with strange, sun- 
browned sailors from other climes, to crowd the docks with 
bales of foreign goods and barrels of whale-oil, and to fill the 
harbor with the forest of masts and rigging that we might 
have seen there in the good old days " when George the Third 
was king." f. p. 

The mill brook running over red rocks aslant its course 

is turned aside and rushes round high banks. From, its swift 
gliding course up stream, it falls in two broad leaps to just 
above the old mill and then jumps the dam into a seething 
hollow of yellow foam. As I stood at the cobweb-covered 
window of the mill over the water, I could see the leaves 
motionless on the light birches that run lines of green close to 
the stream's side. The very window-sill was too hot to lay 
my hand upon. It was high noon on a hot summer day. The 
spray below me seemed to hang for an instant dazzling in the 
air. The consUnt rush of the water was no longer a cooling 
sound, and, by contrast, heightened the silence everywhere. 
Heat and stillness like this are oppressive, almost fearful. 
With what delicate fancy the idealizing Greeks have embodied 
this feeling ! This hour is sacred to Pan. Theocritus' goat- 
herd says : " We may not pipe in the hot noontide. We dread 
Pan, for at this hour he rests weary from the chase." Under 
the infiuence of the hour I could have half expected to find the 
great Goat-god in some hollow of the rocky banks. Weary of 
the heat I climbed out on the weather beaten Sumes and 
walked under the tall rocks. These were covered with moss 
and long drooping ferns and from clefts grew young birches 
that leaned down toward the water. A few steps farther close 
under the bank, above me about ten feet I could see through 
the leaves of one of the little birches a small grotto formed by 
a ledge of rock, and by aid of the branches I swung myself up 
to the ledge. I had found Pan's resting place though he him- 
self was not there. For sometime I sat in the cool of the 
grotto, the rock all around hidden by moss and green vines. 
Peering through the leaves I could see the swift brown brook 
far below, and follow it till it slipped over the edge of the, dam. 
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The opposite bank was one mass of green leaves, and above 
the rest I could see the tree tops waving lightly, the wind was 
rising above the banks. A light puff would now and then lift 
the green creepers around the grotto stealthily, and then die 
away. But at last I had to take myself away from the region 
of Greek myths. I made good my escape from Pan's grotto to 
the top of the rock, I had come upon a true New England 
landscape. From the line of bushes, treacherously hiding the 
edge of the rock, a green meadow stretched away covered 
with long silky grass woven with black and white wild parsley. 
The afternoon breeze was just rising and seemed cool after 
the heat below. Some mowers were leaning lazily on their 
scythes, their noontide rest over. The atmosphere of the 
Greek myth was gone, but as I turned across the fields I 
could fancy 1 heard, mingled with the musical fall of the brook 
below and the rush of the breeze through the leaves, the mel- 
low Pipe of Pan. The Greeks heard it in these same sounds. 

w. E. D. 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Yale vs. Williams, May 2d. 



SCORB BY INNINGS. 



Yale Cricket Club vs. Bridgeport, May 2d. 
The Cricket Club played its first game against Bridgeport 
aod won by a score of 51 to 38. 

University Reception. 
President and Mrs. Dwighl held the fifth of their informal 
receptions in Dwight Hall, Monday evening, May 4th. 
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Phi Beta Kappa Officers. 
A meeting of Phi Beu Kappa was held May 4th, at which 
the following officers were elected r President, W, B. Bosley ; 
Vice-President, Elliot Marshall; Secretary, J. E. Wheeler; 
Treasurer, H. B. Hinckley ; the executive committee will con- 
sist of the President, J. W, D, Ingersoll and C. B. Sears. 

Yale vs. Gorhams, May ph. 



Y«lo 01 I I I o a<-6 

Gorfaam, . . . i o o a 0,0 0—3 

The University Games. 

The University games were held at the Field May 4th. 
There were no records broken, and only a few of the events 
were closely contested. The following is a summary of the 
results : 

100 yds. dash, first trial heat won by A. H. Jones, '93 ; S. L. 
Lasell, '92, second ; time, 10^ sec; second trial heat won by L. 
W. Day, *93 S.; W. L. Kitchell, '92, second; time, 10) sec.; 
final heat, A. H. Jones, '93, first ; S. L. Lasell, '927 second ; 
time, io| sec. zao yds. dash, A. H. Jones, '93, first; L. W. 
Day, '93 S., second ; time, 23^ sec. 440 yds, dash, won by S. 
Scoville, Jr., '93 ; J. H. Goss, '94, second ; time, 54^ sec. 120 
yds. hurdle, won by H. L. Williams, '91; A. H. Reynolds, '91, 
second ; time, i6| sec. 140 yds. hurdle, won by H. L. 
Williams, '91; S. H. Pearce, '91 S., second; time, 17J sec. 
Half-mile run, won by W. B. Wright, '92 ; A. H. Reynolds, 
'91, second ; time, a min. 4^ sec. Mile run, won by A. C. 
Williams, '92 ; J. P. Lloyd, '91, second; time, 4 min. 46 sec. 
Pole vault, won by E. D, Ryder, '91, with a vault of lo ft.; 
G, J. Briggs, '93, second, with 9 ft. 9 in. Running broad 
jump, H. L. Williams, '91, first ; J. H. Hammond, "92 S., 
second; distance, 20 ft. ii^ in. Running high jump, A. H. 
Reynolds, '91, first; C. G. Trumbull, '93, second ; height, 5 ft. 
3 in.; Throwing the hammer, won by H. A. Elcock, M.S.; A. 
H. Reynolds, '91, second ; distance, 86 ft. 6>i in. Putting the 
shot, won by H. A. Elcock, M.S.; H. L, Williams, '91, second; 
distance, 36 ft. 4 in. Mile walk, won by 5. H. Bunnell, '91 S.; 
S. B. 5. Bissell, '94, second ; time, 7 min, 44^ sec. The two- 
mile bicycle race was postponed. 
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Vale vs. S. I. C. C, May ph. 

I 3 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Yale oSaaoooo 

Sophtnnore Fence Orator. 
At a meeting of the Sophomore Class, May 7th, F, W. 5 
was elected fence orator. 

Freshman Fence Oration. 
At a meeting of the Freshman Class, May Sth, £. B. '. 
was elected fence orator. 

Yale vs. Brown, May gtk. 

13345678 



Yale vs. Stagg's Nine, May nth. 

I 3 3 4 5 6 7 8 
03403010 

Yale vs. Brown, May ijih. 



Yale, 



Courant Supper. 

The twenty- seventh annual supper of the Courant was held 

at Heublein's, May 13th, The toaAmasters were Mr. Edward 

N. Loomis, '91, and Mr, Francis T. Brown, '91. The toasts 

were as follows : 



The Retiring Board, 

The Incoming Board, 

The Faculty, . 

The Harvard Advocate, 

Minerva in her 'teens. 

Minute Men, . 

Yale Luck, 

The Class of 'Ninety-One, 

Ladies, 

Yale Traditions, 



Mr. Edward N. Loomis, '91 
Mr, Harry W. Luce, '93 
Mr. Arthur W. Hadley 
, Mr. Hugh McK. Landon 
, Mr. Frank F. Abbott, '83 
Mr. Luther H. Tucker, Jr., '91 
Mr. Robert P. Huntington, Jr., '91 
Mr. Allan G. Robinson, '91 
Mr. Edward S. Isham, Jr., 'qi 
. Prof. A. M. Wheeler 
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The Spring Regatta. 
The Spring Regatta was held at Lake Whitney, May 14th. 
Ben Hodge, '93, won the single scuH race for the Cleveland 
Cup ; time, 7 min. In the eight-oared shell races, the Juniors 
defeated the Sophomores, and the Freshmen defeated the 
University crew, having had a lead of two lengths. In the 
last event between the winners of the first two races, the 
Juniors defeated the Freshmen ; time, 4 roin. 1 1 sec. 



Yale-Harvard AtliUtic Games. 
The first annual Yale-Harvard athletic meeting was held on 
Holmes Field, Cambridge, May i6th, and resulted in a victory 
for Harvard by a Score of 85 points to 27, 

Yale vs. Trinity, May zSth. 

SCOKB BV INNINGS. 

133456789 

Yale oiooiiioi— 7 

Trinitj, . , , i S o o o o 3 i i— 14 

University Club Reception. 

A reception was given. May 30, by the University Club to 

its newly-elected members. The new members are as follows ; ■ 

From '93 — Barnes, Beadleston, Bowns, Chisholm, Cooke, 
Crouse, Greer, Hare, Harvey, Hay, Ives, Jones, Laugblin, 
Martin, Mills, F, A. Moore, J. S. Moore, Morgan, Osbom, 
Smith, Swayne, Taylor, Thomson, Thornton, Tracy, Vander- 
bilt. Wade, Williams. 

From '93 S. — Atha, Barbour, Beeson, Caldwell, Clark, Day, 
Denny, Gould, Graves, Hammond, Kountze, McKeever, 
Pearce, Reily, Stokes, Towle, Waring, Wood, Woodward, 
Zantzinger. * 

Junior Society Elections, 
From '93, were given out as follows : 

Fsi Upsilon— H. B. Barnes, New York City, N. V.; H. C. 
Beadleston, New York City, N. Y.; A. S. Chisholm, Cleve- 
land, Ohio ; B. M. Crouse, Utica, N. Y.; J. B. Dill. Clearfield, 
Penn.; R. K. Dickerraan, Foxboro, Mass.; W. C. Dwigbt, 
New Haven, Conn.; J. H. Field, Rutland, Vt.; E. F. Gallaudet, 
Washington, D. C; T. A. Gardiner, Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. L 
Greer, New York, N. Y.; M. Hare, New York, N. Y.; S. B. 
Ives, New York, N. Y.; I. B. Laughlin, Pittsburg, Penn.; C. 
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W. Mills, Denver, Col.; F. A. Moore, Detroit, Mich.; J. S. 
Moore, Syracuse, N. Y.; J. H. Morgan, Brooklyn, N. Y.; W. 
A. Osborn, Cleveland, O.; W. W. Parker, Washington, D. C; 

F. Parsons, Hartford, Conn.; G. L. Rathbone, Albany, N. Y.; 
J. Roby, Rochester, N. Y.; J. T. Robinson, Hartford, Conn.; 

G. T. Slade, New York, N. Y.; M. Taylor, New York, N. Y.; 
W. H. Vanderbiit, New York, N. Y.; R. B. Wade, St. Louis, 
Mo.; R. C. W. Wadsworth, Staten Island, N. Y.; A. H. Wallis, 
East Orange, N. J. 

Delta Kappa Epsilon — J. Anderson, Jr., Waterbury, Conn.; 
W. R. Be^g, Hendersonville, N. C; H. L. Bixby, Long 
Beach, Cal.; C. D. Bliss, New York, N. Y.; H. S. Downs, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; T. H. Breeze, San Francisco, Cal.; 1 
Bristol, An son ia. Conn.; C.W.Clark, Butte City, Mont.; J. 
B: Cooke, Paterson, N, J,; F. O, Dorsey, Indianapolis, Ind, 
H. H. Ficken, Charleston, S. C; D. C. Haldeman, Harrisburg, 
Penn.; C. C. Harmstad, Jersey City, N. J.; A. F. Harvey, 
Cleveland, Ohio ; L. Hay, Springfield, 111.; W. McK. Higgins, 
Thompsonville, Conn.; J. M. Hill, St. Paul, Minn.; A. H. 
Jones, St. Louis, Mo.; C. D. Jones, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. 
Kyle, Cayuga, N. Y.; A. Van S. Lambert, New York, N. 
F. M. Lloyd, New Haven, Conn.; G. G. Martin, St. Louis, 
Mo.; W, H. Murphy, Southville, Conn.; D, Rogers, New 
York, N. Y.; W. W. Smith, Buffalo, N. Y.; N. H. Swayne, 
New York, N. Y.; W. P. Thornton, Lexington, Ky.; R. S. 
Tracey, Plainfield, N. J.; F. W. Yates, Plainfield, N. J. 

Zeta Psi— H. C. Allen, Hartford, Conn.; C. S. Bull, Terry- 
ville. Conn.; T. L Chatfield, Oswego, N. Y.; H. R. D wight, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. P. Edmison, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; E. R. 
Newell, Bristol, Conn.; L. B. Runk, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. B. 
Stoeckel, New Haven, Conn.; W. S. Terriberry, Paterson, 
N. J.; E. D. Whiting, Aurora, 111. 

Yale vs. Crescents, May 20tk. 

SCORE BY INNINGS. 



Senior Society Elections. 
Elections to Senior societies were given out, May 21, as 
follows : 

28 
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SKULL AND BOMBS. 



H. A. Bzjne, 
W. L. Kitchel, 
Ernest RjU, 
F. J. Price, 
J. W. D. Ingersoll, 
Edward Boitwood, 
K. D. Cheney, Jr., 

B. L. Crosbj, Ji., 
J. W. Husied. Jr., 
Howell Cheney, 
H. S. Graves, 
Pierre Jay, 

C. H. Day. 

T. L. McClung, 
S. N. MoTisoD, 



SCROLL AND KEY. 



R. A. Paddock, 
C. B. Sears, 
H. B. McCormicb, 
S. L. Lasell. 
G. B. HoUister, 
C. S. Haighi, 
Daniel Lord, 3d, 
E. O. Stanud, Jr., 
W, N. Runyon, 
O. A. Schreiber, 
E. H. Mason, 
a P. Hollister, 
W. D. Young. 
T. Mullally, 

E. H. Floyd Jones, 

F. Shepherd, 
J. E. Wheeler. 

F, E. Grant, 
W. C. Hall, Jt., 

J. H. M. Knox, Jr.. 

G. L. Colt, 
A. C. Hume, 

G. S. C. Badger. 
J. T. Carr, 
W. C. Ivison. 
H. S. Lyman. • 
S. Webster, 
F. H. Griffin, 
A.J. Balliet, 
L. R. Parker, 



GlTCD by 
J. a Townsend. 
S. C. Thompson. 
V. Kenerson. 
W. F. Poole. Jr. 
W. P. Graves. 
G. Calhoun. 
J. W. Doane, Jr. 
N. McCllmock. 
W. B. Simms. Jr. 
H. H. Tweedy. 
S. B. Mori son. 
J. G. Estill. 
J. J. Cox. 

F. C. WalcotL 
E. S. Isham. Jr. 

J. S. Barnes, Jr. 
W. S. Dalzell. 
P. W. Harvey. 
S. W. Childs. 

G. S. Brewster. 
H. W. Gushing. 

R. P. HuBtinglon, Ji 
C. P. Cooley. 
A. M. Coats. 
E. V. Hale. 
W. C. Rhodes. 
W. S. G. Noyes. 
J. C. F. Huntington. 
G. Atterbury. 
G. B. Hoppin. 



GlTCD by 
). L. Blllfn 



ings. 
A. J. Parker. ■ 
L. C. duPont. 
I. P. Younglove. 
F. W. Sacket. 
J. F, Plummer, Jr 
L.F. H.Betts. 
A. Greene, Jr. 
R. K. Forsyth. 
C. S. Whitbeck. 
W. H. Si. John. 
C. P. Davis. 
J. B. Sears. 
C. P. Howland. 
J. R. Herod. 
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Yale vs. Priytceton. 
At New Haven, May 13d. 
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King. 3b., 
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Wright, c.f.. 
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SCORI BV INNINGS. 
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Princeton, 














Yale. . . 
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4 *- 4 



Earned runs, Yale i; stolen bases. Brown, Payne, King, Beall and 
McClung; base on balls, Brokaw, King. CusMns and Parker ; struck out. 
Poole 3, Owsley 3, McClung, Bowers, Case, Parker, total B ; sacrifice hits, 
Princeton a, Yale 3; passed balls, Brokaw a; wild pitches, Yonngi; time 
of game, t hour. and 45 minutes; attendance, 6,134; utnpi res. Beady of 
Hartford and Hopkins of New Yoik. 



Yale vs. Univ. of Michigan, May 26th. 



Yale, . 
U. of M., 



scots BY INNINGS. 
1334567 
3 



Yale vs. Amherst, May 2pk. 



SCOKB BV INNINGS. 
I 3 3 4 S 6 7 8 9 



Yale vs. Univ. of Penn., May joth. 



V INNIHOS. 

3 4 5 6 7 8 Q 



Yale. . 

Pennsylvania, 
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Intercollegiate Games, May joik, 
Held at Berkeley Oval. 

100 yds. dash, won by Carey, with Vredenburg second, and 
Swain third, all of Princeton ; time, 10 sec. 120 yds. hurdle, 
Williams, Yale, first; Mapes, Columbia, second; Lyman, 
Yale, third ; time, 154 sec. Mile walk, Collis, Columbia, first ; 
Ottley, Princeton, second ; Endicott, Harvard, third ; time, 7 
min. 5 1 sec. 440 yds. dash, Shattuck, Amherst, first; Stead, 
Harvard, second ; Sangdon, Columbia, third ; time, 49^ sec. 
Half-mile run, Wright, Yale, first ; Turner, Princeton, second ; 
Vosburg, Columbia, third ; time, i min. 59^4 sec. Mile run, 
Carr, Harvard, first ; Woodbridge, Princeton, second ; Lowell, 
Harvard, third ; time, 4 min. 34J sec. Bicycle race, Taylor, 
Harvard, first ; Pratt, Harvard, second ; Davis, Harvard, 
third ; time, 6 min. 135 sec. aao yds. dash, Carey, Princeton, 
first ; Lee, Harvard, second ; Vredenburg, Princeton, third ; 
time, ii% sec. 220 yds, hurdle, Williams, Yale, first ; Fearing, 
Harvard, second ; Horton, Cornell, third ; time, 25^ s^- 
Tug-of-war, Columbia, first ; Yale, second ; Princeton, third. 
Running broad jump, Mapes, Columbia, first ; Hale, Harvard, 
second ; Green, Harvard, third ; 22 ft, n^ i°- Throwingthe 
hammer, Finlay, Harvard, first ; Evans, Harvard, second j 
Jefferson, Princeton, third ; 107 ft. 7j4 in. Pole vault, Ryder, 
Yale, first ; Shcrwin, Harvard, second ; Temple, Swarthmore, 
third; 10 ft. 7J^ in. High jump, Fearing, Harvard, first; 
Sherwin, Harvard, second ; Green, Harvard, third ; 6 ft 
Putting the shot, Finlay, Harvard, first ; Elcock, Yale, second ; 
Alexander, Amherst, third ; 39 ft. 6^ in. The total scores 
were: Harvard 46, Yale 25, Princeton 22, Columbia 19, 
Amherst 6, Swarthmore t, Cornell 1. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

American literature stands in the same relation to English literature as 
does American archilectuie to English aichitecluie. Americans can design 
and build pietly summer collages and buildings that may well be called 
handsome, but vie have not that imposing architecture that centuries of de- 
velopment alone can give— nor can we have until our country is oldei. 
And so it is with literature. There is much however in American literature 
that is good and that must remain. Bui it is most difficult to (airly criticize 
American writers or to predict who of them will be read by posterity, 
because so many of them are alive to-day and there is danger on this 
account of underrating them and again there is the temptation to feel that 
the writer of to-day is for ail time. So in the years to come celebrities will 
fade away and obscurities come forth with a lasting light. Mr. Richardson 
in his excellent work " American Literature "* gives an excellent analysis 
of the work of American writers. His treatment and criticisms are fair and 
exhaustive. He endeavors to'view American literature in its true merits, 
unbiased by " foolish patriotism," local pride and (he influence of popular 
enthusiasm. He feels that the time has come when Americans need no 
longer be " self-assertive " as regards their literature but "self-respecting." 
Believing that sufficient descriptive and expository criticism has been given, 
and Ihat American literature has developed sufficiently to sustain and even 
require an analysis and a philosophical criticism be has written his work 
along this line. The author considers the environments of American litera- 
ture — the relations between the Saxon tnjnd in England and the Saxon mind 
in America — he compares fairly and candidly what American writers thus 
far have done that is worthy to be mentioned beside the work of Goethe, 
Schiller, Hugo and George Eliot— what .of American books are "world 
books" — in what and why American writers have succeeded and failed. A 
work so comprehensive, supplying as it does an urgent want will be valu- 
able to all interested in literature and especially to American students. 

In these times of intellectual activity, when the test is being applied 
everywhere and when that which i» not found to possess the true ring is 
cast aside, the term "higher criticism "as applied to biblical investigation 
seems to be regarded with abhorrence by [he so-called orthodox as an 
instrument in the hands of the adversary by which all that their hopes have 
been founded upon is lo be shattered. The expression, however, when 
fairly confronted and understood loses its terrifying aspect and assumes its 
rightful place. Fortunately the tendency at present is against a narrowness 
which cannot but dwarf and in favor of a liberality which demands candid 
and scientific investigation, and is conducive lo the highest and fullest 
growth. It is therefore with pleasure thai we nblice the publication of a 



m's Sons. For sale by Judd. 
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woik* whose object professes to be to popuUrite scientific methods u&cd in 
a ccilical stud; of Ihe Bible, from the pen of Orello Cone, D.D., nho en- 
deavors in its pages to show " ihe actual application of [he critical processes 
to the Gospels, to indicate the main lines of the course of (be crilicism of 
these writiogs and to ascertain what is tenable and permanent in its con- 
clusions." In the course of bis work the author discusses the treatment to 
which manuscripts were subjected at the bands of copyists and the practical 
impossibility ol keeping them free from error and interpolation. The work 
also contains an exceedingly interesting discussion of the canon of the 
New Testament in its different stages of development, touching on all its 
important changes. A full discussion of Ihe " synoptic problem " also 
forms an important portion of the work. It is a book, in short, which can- 
not fail 10 be interesting in exemplifying the reasons "why no divine 
revelation can be delivered into human keeping without being shorn of its 
first luster by the cloudy region through which it has to pass," jet making 
it more evident that " there are discernible a few ineffaceable lineaments 
which could belong only to a figure unique in grace and majesty." 

Whatever be the motive that prompts a writer, the leaching of doctrinal 
beliefs by fiction is an unfair means, and unfair whether the views taught 
are orthodox or heretical. But ihe stor; writer is justified and indeed can 
use fiction to no truer purpose, in showing in a clear light the natural result 
of certain courses in life. Mrs. Ward has done this with telling effi^:! in 
her short storieSf entitled "Fourteen to One" — while she has wisely 
avoided the doctrinal teaching found in her former work '' John Ward, 
Preacher" and its contemporary "Robert Elsmero." Most of the stories 
deal with that interesting class, "the other half." And what interesting 
characters and even romance is there among the fishermen at the old sea 
ports — the mountaineers of Tennessee — and even the suffering patients in the 
great city hospitals, brought there from their squalid homes. Mrs. Ward 
gives glimpses from the real life of these people with a power that shows 
she has made a careful study of them The "Bell of St. Bafiles " and 
"The Reverend Malachi Matthews" are most charming sketches, fairly 
teeming with happy and suggestive touches, while the story of "Jack the 
FishermaD " is striking and forcible and can scarcely he read without a good 
effect. 

On the far western coast of Japan lies the little province of Noto. This 
distant country Mr. Lowell has made Ihe subject of a pretty little book4 
With his boy Yijiro he crossed from Tokyo through the Usui Pass and 
over Ihe dangerous Rinzanyita to Nolo, visited by few enough, before him. 
perhaps, to admit of the title of " Unknown." 

• Gotptl CriHHim attd HistvrUol Ckritlianity. By Orello Cone, D.D. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. For sale by Judd. 

\FetiTUen to Oru. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Houghton, MilBin & Co. 
»i.a5- 

iJfoU, A* Untxpiored Corntr of Jafan. By Peicival Lowell, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Judd. Price, $i.3S- 
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On this delightful journey be sees with the eyes of an enthusiasl, hiB 
heart responds to the beaut; and graoduei of the scenery. Under these 
influences manj passages seem to have been spontaneously written down. 
Happiness is the Icey note of this little work ; the laborers toiling in the 
paddyfields or mending the dykes, appear as happy as the pretty Japanese 
maid as she brings to the weary traveler fragrant tea in dainty cups. This 
happiness culminates in the curioas inkyo. who dwelling in retirement, is 
dead to the labors and responsibilities of the world, and yet is so charm- 
ingly of it with its joys and pleasures. 

There is only a glimpse of the quiet, peacetui home life of those con- 
tented people. The public inns with their floors highly polished by con- 
stant wear of siockened feet, seem hospitable enough. A good idea of 
traveling in Japan is given, but in general there is not that amount of in~ 
formation of the country, its manners and customs, the title would lead one 
to expect, yet after all it is not a book on Japan, but only of a little comer 
of it, and as such is a pretty and delightful sketch. 

An attempt at the sublime, either in conception or expression, is always 
dangerous, for If the effort is not sustained the writer Incurs criticism in 
proportion to the height oE sublimity he has aimed aL Mr. Taylor in his 
"Man Immortal,"* has boldly entered upon lofty themes, but he has not 
sustained his attempt throughout with sufficient power. The verse chosen 
by the author is hardly suitable forsuch a " wondrous colloquy." The writer 
in a dream is borne to heaven along with the personifications of Nature, 
Time, Death, Hell and the Grave. The advent in heaven of this strangely 
mixed procession is explained by their guide to the Angel Immortality 
thus— 

"They come to tell 
What grounds there be 
On which they found 
Their claims to thee 
Immortality ]" 
Each in turn presents his suit. All are rejected except man. whom the 
angel thus addresses — 

" Doomed to death, but yet retaining 
• That within which never dies—" 
There is expressed in the narrative Dotbing more than that troth which 
every one feels intuitively. 

For a story of despair — compelling dilemmas commend us to the book in 
question. An abstract of history. It certainly appears more like a tale of 
Munchausen. Not that a mere abduction is so extraordinary, but that one 
encountering such apparently insuperable obstacles should succeed so 
easily. Either the antiquary who extracted this story from the Dutch archives 
or his translator missed a rare chance in employing in many passages of 
interest a somewhat newspaper style of narrative in place of the more 
< " Man Immortal. By William Still Taylor. Lippincotl. Sold by Judd. 
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attracdve novelistic treatmeoc thai merely outcrops berc and there through 
the work. Only occasional coaversalions are held, and these for the most 
part, aside from the ingenious muddles into which they invariably lead, are 
very artificial sind at times dry. Little effort is made at character sketching ; 
though the picture of Joris Martensz. the importam little mayor of Kin- 
lenburg, is quite complete and clever. We could wish more of him. 
Mortaigne, the supposed hero, is entirely eclipsed by the virtues and beha- 
viour of his servant, Volleahove — a veritable Mosca in devotion and cun- 

The author's sensitive regard for historic truth has made him place Cath- 
erine d'Orleans in a most commonplace light throughout the story; indeed, 
she is a mere lay figure, and as the story closes she disappears in a way as 
unsatisfactory as mysterious. The plots, counterplots and devices on the 
whole are good, but require different treatment for their best display and 
development— one might seriously suggest that of a comic opera. 



Sons. For sale by Judd. 



Beyond ihe Bourn. By Amos K. Fiske. New York : Fords, Howard & 
Hulburc. For sale by Judd. 

Felicia. By Fanny N. D. Murfree. Houghton, Mifflin Co. For sale by 
Judd. 

Sylt'i Opin Gati. By Susan Teacle Moore. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The Table, with a Ihick block of shining while paper, 4 corpulent ink- 
stand and a bunch of familiar pens, looks very enticing ; there is something 
tempting in the sight of a ready desk, and broad sheets of fleckless paper 
and new quills induce thoughts of essays and epics and are quick to suggest 
all the pleasures of composition. I wish that someone would make an 
exhaustive collection of descriptive details concerning the habits and tools 
with which our great authors did their writings. I should like to know how 
Addison wrote — was it with a fine gold pen, pearl-handled and spotlessly 
clean, making long, elegant, Italian tetters upon pink-tinted sheets of glassy 
paper ? Perhaps gold pens were not in vogue then and the serene Joseph was 
forced to indite with a quill, as I feel sure Dick Steele did— with a sputter- 
ing, broken quill, borrowed of the bar-maid, which stumbled and blotted its 
way over the backs, very often, of the unpaid tavern reckonings of the 
Honorable Sir Richard Steele aforesaid, poor fellow ! And Sir Walter 
Scott doubtless used a heavy, broad-nibbed pen and thick parchment- 1 ike 
paper, cut in big square sheets ; and Carlyle — but, reaily, as we read in some 
of our contemporaries, " some attention should be paid to the exchanges." 

This reminds me that too little attention is paid by the authorities of the 
Yale Reading Room to college publications. To be sure, at the back of the 
stairs a few tattered magaiines of several obscure colleges repose in dusty 
dignity ; they are always six or seven months old and furnish, as one might 
expect, but little pleasing reading. College publications certainly do not 
deserve such treatment especially from a sister college. Precisely whose 
fault this is the Table knows not ; at any rate 'twould be ungrateful to sneer 
at the Reading Room for little things, such an important part does It play in 
college life. Did you ever think that it furnishes an asylum Cor despondent 
and homesick freshmen? 

In the fall, when the rain-drops splash drearily against the window of his 
York street tootn and the freshman feels particularly lonesome and despon- 
dent, he lakes his umbrella from the corner — he has. not yet attained the 
dignity of a mackintosh and wades through the mud of Library Bireet to the 
leading room. It really ought to be called "The Freshman's Retreat." He 
perches himself on an uncomfortable stool in front of a certain daily paper 
in a dark corner and reads and reads again, with eager eye, the two or three 
items of local news from the town of his birth. The freshman thinks that 
he will obtain comfort and consolation by this but soon finds that he 
is sadly mistaken. He is thereby only depressed the more ; the number of 
unknown laces about the room, too, tend to increase his discomfort. If he 
has an opportunity to glean some amusement from the columns of Pud, a 
stern looking senior with spectacles is sure to come up and look over his 
shoulder, inspiring the freshman with such fear and awe that he pretends to 
have finished the journal and tip-toes rapidly away In a guilty manner, leav- 
ing the mighty senior in undisputed possession. I don't understand why 
the freshman goes so often to the reading room in the fall, he certainly does 
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not seem to enjoy himself there. He always takes off his hat vrheu he 
comes in for the first time, as is polite and proper for a nell-traiaed youth 
to do, but some superior sophomores, with caps on the heads, are bound to 
laugh at him' for it and softly hum the Freshman March as he walks by, 
causing him to turn very red and blow his noso in a conscious wa;. He 
usually stops to look at the weather chart and to read the University 
bulletin, which cannot be very entertaining, and when he goes out an upper 
classman will probably slam the door in his face or stick ao umbrella in his 
eye, thus putting the finishing touch on his misery. 

Besides furnishing a favorite resort for freshmen the Reading Room fills 
another important place in the college. It is the final refuge and resting 
place of all the old chairs and stools about the campus. You really ought 
to go in there some time and have a look at the collection. There are stout 
broad chairs, with high arms and thick legs, which doubtless have done 
honorable service behind some profrssor's desk in the days gone by and 
which now, with strange irony, serve for the frivolous reader of Life or the 
^ril «/ tA^ 'Timet ; there are several ricketty chairs with wicker seats and • 
a lack of rounds, which renders sitting in them a matter of delightfully 
exciting uncertainty, and numerous other affairs of all sorts and descrip- 
tions, the broken and battered veterans of recitation and lecture rooms. 
What tales they could tell of disgusting flunks and sweetly surreptitious naps! 
The stools, too, are a motley collection, the refuse, I suppose, of office and 
counting house, for many rejoice in the possession of an apparatus provided 
with a screw wherewith to turn the seat, which is tiseless now but has ao 
excessively disagreeable habit of letting you down on one side with a loud 
click when you least expect it, thus upsetting your dignity and furnishing 
amusement to your neighbor. 

Speaking of disturbed dignity reminds us that the exchanges are still 
neglected. This is a selection from the verse of the month ; 

TRIO LETS. 



I. 
Shall I meet you again 

As I met you last night ; 
Or must the refrain — 
" Shall I meet you again ?" — 
Seek its answer in vain 

From a past all too bright? 
Shall I meet you again 

As I met you last night? 

H. 
It was foolish, I know, 

But I loved you so dearly ; 
You had laughed at my woe, — 
It was foolish I know 
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Not !□ leave you. Heigho, — 

Yes ! I see it quite clearly, 
It was foolish I know, — 

But 1 loved you so dearly. 

lit 

So forgive me, dear Rose, 

That I spoke thus unduly. 
Love says (and he knows 
You'll forgive me, dear Rose) 
Thai, perhaps, if you chose 

You can love me quite truly \ 
So forgive me, dear Rose, 

Thai 1 spoke thus unduly. 

— Harvard Advocatt. 

AFTBRWABDS. 

The ringing laugh of a joyous heart, and the glance of a smiling eye. 
The womanly grace of a piquant face In the rollicking days gone by — 

The conscious shyness of word and glance, and the thrill of the hand's 

The tender hush, the rising blush, and the timidl]> whispered " Yes" — 

The swift, bright gleam of the wedding ring, the tenderly, fearful bliss 

Of the upturned face in lis shimmering lace, and the hreath of the marriage 



Through all the eternal grim parade of days and nights that pass, 
Will these matter to thee, thou soul set free, thou dust down under the grass ? 

— Nassau Lit. 



On the broad breast of the ocean I'm drifting. 
Just as -the evening is kissing the day. 
Over my head the soft clouds as they're rifling 
Welcome the crescents' fair silvery ray. 

Through the calm water its clear beams are glowing. 
Reaching the crystalline halls far below. 
Through the dim vistas fair maidens are going. 
Singing their weird songs in tones soft and Ion. 

On the bright moonbeams a maiden ascending. 
Offers a vision bewitching to see. 
Over her figure the deep waves are bending. 
Out from the foam her hand reaches to me. 
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t hasten lo cLasp il — our fingers are louching, 
The thrill of her spirit entrances me now. 
A fragment of seaweed I'm eagerly clutching — 
Storm-clouds are massing — rain falls on my brow. 

Fiercely the waves roll in hillows of whiteness. 
Mournfully howls the wind over the sea. 
Gone is the vision of beauty and brightness, 
Only remembrance is left unto me. 

— SmrdBiH OrUnt, 



{From Iht German of UAland.) 
The rosebud that you sent to me, 
Plucked by your hand from the garden tree, 
It scarce survived till evening's breath — 
The journey hither was its death. 
Now R utters like a sp[(it free, 
This little song, its soul, to thee. 

— Harvard Advvcatt. 
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THE TEEAT & SHEPARD CO, 
Wholesale and Retail Music House, 

IMPORTERS OF SMALL INSTRUMENTS AND STRINGS, 

Slieel nnslc, CInltari, 
Hnilc Books, BaitJoB, 

MoRlo for Tlollni, 
Orcliestra and *»"»«• »" 

MlIltaiT Band. «»*"• Tarlety. 

SuiB Agents for MATHUSHEK PIANOS, and the WASHBURN GUI- 
TAR and MANDOLIN, and the FARRIS BANJO. 

Nei Pianos to Rent. Net Hnsic Ordered Every Daj. 

ATomc 

HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

A most excellent and agreeable tonic and appetizer. It 
nourishes and invigorates the tired brain and body, imparts 
renewed energy and vitality, and enlivens the functions. 

Dr. Efhraih Batbman, Cedarville, N. J., says : — " I have used it for sev- 
eral jrears, not only in mj practice, but in my own individual case, and con> 
sider it uoder all clrcumstancei one of ihe beit nerve tonics that we poBseas. 
For mental exbausiioD or overworlc it gives renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire sjrstem." 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

BUMFOBT* CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, B. I. 

BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS. 
CAUTION >-Ba nre Ihe war4 " Banftrd-i" Is pilmU* •■ tht label. All 
•tbers arc ■vaiisBs. NsTer —U In balk. 
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A Pedestrian Tour with the Kodak, 

Bead tn The Butmu CompuiT, RocbeM«r. N. Y.^ for ft 
oopTor " t>oI wuit ■ Ciunsrii,'>(tJiiuiiat«(i)ti«eliTiiuJL 

SUITS «'325 ,„ ^3^^^ 
PANTS *3.oo ,„ ^^^^ 
OVERCOATS «'° to ^3o 

EVERY GARMENT CUT TO ORDER. 

Plymouth Rock Pants Company, 

Corporation Capital, tltOOOiOOO. 
No, 796 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn, 
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O. A. JENKINS Sc CO., 

HATTERS to the NEW ENGLAND OOLLEaES. 



Heath's Celebrated London Hati: Stik Hats: Fdt Hats: Pull-over 

Hats. A well selected line of new patterns tn Mackintoshes. 

407 WASHINGTON STREET, - - BOSTON. 

D. L. DOWD'S HEALTH EXERCISER. 

I Tor Bnin-Worksn ul Selentu? Ptopli: Gentlemen, 
Ladies, Youths ; Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. 
Takes up but six inches square floor-room ; new, icientlGc, 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. Indorsed by 30,000 physi- 
cians, Uwyets, clergymen, editors and others now using it. 
) Send for illustrated circular, forty engravings, no charge. 
Prof. D. L. Dowd, Scientific, Physical, aod Vocal Culture, 9 East 14th St. 
New York. 
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840 
CHAPEL ST. 



w^ 



840 



r^t*"*!?*]) CHAPEL 



ST. 



BLANKET WRAPS, UNDER-WEAR, 

steeping ^uits, Xeckwear, Study Coats, Bath Robe*, 
Smoking Jackete, Shirts. 

WATER PROOF COATS 

Made In the most thorough manner. 
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COLLEGE MEN WILL FIND THE 

(Made by SHERMAN, YALE 'So,) 

On Sale at WATTERSON'S. 

This hat is especially adapted to Ffne trade. 
Price, $4.00. 785 CHAPEL STREET. 

HOUSEHOLD STAINED GLASS. 

The firm is so well known as makers of Memorial Windows, and all 
(oims of Church work, tbal very often our clienls overlook ihc tact that we 
make Mosaic Painted and Jeweled Glass for Household work. 

We will be pleased to submit sketches for work of Ibis chaiacier upon 
request ; also forward Catalogue of House Work, with list of recent com- 
miwions. 

59 CARMnfE STREET, - JfEW YORK. 

This is the only man in town that Murphy 
don't make shoes for. 

MXIRFHY 

UAKKS THE BIST 

CUSTOM GAITER 

IN TOWN. 
The Beat Fit, the Beat Stock and Lowest Triees. 

REPj»lIEINO ^ BPEOI^LTY. 

Beit 8ol« aid Hsell, t .<9 

Stock, 100 

Hand Sewed, - - - l.SS 

Murfk^i never viear out. 

yo. 9 Center Streett New Haven, Contu 
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CRAWFORD SHOES 

ABE MADE OF THE BEST MATEBIAL. 

All have OAE Outerand Inner Soles, 

ALL ARE SEWED TO A WELT. 

ALL ARE MADE ON OUR OWN 

SPECIAL SHAPED LASTS. 

This Insures FLBXIBILITY, DUDABILITI and COMFORT 

UNTIL WORN OUT. 

B0UV6, CRAWFORD & CO., Makers, 

^O so* O IT. 

SOLD IN NEW HAVEN ONLY AT OUR 

CRAWFORD SHOE STORE, 

808 CHAPEL ST., COR. ORANGE. 
SAMUEL MANN, Manager. 
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DAME. STODDARD & KENDALL 
FOOT BALL GOODS OF EVEET DESCRIPTION. 

CHEST WEIGHTS, FENCING FOILS. BOXING GLOVES. 

SWEATERS I GYMNASIUM CLOTHING 

Kodak and Ha-wk-Eye Cameras, 

Developing, PrinliiiK and Rclonding. 

OVEEMAN WHEEl GO'S VICTOR CYCLES,- 

Catalogues on application. 

DAME, STODDARD A KENDALL, 

Cutlery, FisiUNG Tackle, Skates and Athletic Gooi>s. 
37* Wa^inyton St., opp. Bratnfleld St., 2 Frankltn St., 

BOSTOlSr. 
— XECH ORia-IITA.t. — 

BAILEY'S PURE CANDIES. 

Bon-Bons, Faws, Etc., [urnlsM il iM notice. 

4S WEST STREET, - Boston, Mass, 

L. O. DOLE &, CO., 

ATHLETIC and SPORTING GOODS. 

FOOT BALL AND gViVINASIUM WEAR A SPECIALTY, 

POCKET KNIVES hJvE-Sjffays been a feature. 

008 on.a.i»E:jf 
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HIGH CLASS Oia^RETTE. 
"LATEST ENGLISH" 

AND THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
URBANITY IS THE PRIME FACTOR AT 

J. H. ftfiiras's ToirsoaiAi rooms, 

9944 CHAPEL ST., Under the New Haven House. 



TO A POPULAR POET. 
He «u a local bard, 

A poet ol tbe day. 
Hii gcnins nndispated 
To the lytic mute wa* luited. 

He'd pen bl* rythmic lay 

Porerei and a day 
For aoQiB kiad of loap. or paiGDt cute 

In the adrertising way. —Tkt RtJanJSlmt. 



IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE TO GO TO 

HICBY'S, cor. York and Chapel Sts. 

FOR YOUK 

Presoriptlons, Toilet Aitlolea, Cigars, Cigarettes, 
Soda, Etc-, Eta. 

Cor. York and Chapel Streets, 
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TIFFANY & CO., 

UNION SQTJABE, - NEW TORK. 



^MoUl BttenUon !■ call«d to th* Una of Tlfiny WmtchBa. niay u« 
■t^-wlndlng anohor moT«n«ntB In 18 karat gold hnutliig caiaa of anp*- 
rlor stylaa and finlah. 

Bach watoh li atamped wUh tha name of th« bona*, ttaaccby oanyliig 
Iti gnarantae, 

Msdlnm Blse for Oantleman, . - . • - (SB.OO 
iMifa " " " T5J» 

Thalng watchaa, marking fifth* of a Moood: 

SoUd SUvar Oaaaa, (36.00 

18 Karat Oold ■• 13B.00 

Onta ahowlng dsM and atylM of watohaa and ohalna aont on raqnaat 
OLAgg CtTPS. 

Ttophlaa, priiak, ato., aoltabl* for olaai glA^ ooUaga gamoa and nacta, 
always- tn itook. Wlian d«riir«d drawinga will ba pr^arad ambodylBg 
partlonlar Ideaa for apaolal oooaidoii*. 

jUnmnt bftdgaa, OMM ilnn frat^nlty omUaau, ato. 

Style and Quality Unequalled.. 

not, 719 and ISO BROAJ>WAY, NEW TOBX. 

Jk.CUD3H 'J.' S'OB JUStVi/ . ^CA.'VZEH', 

F. E. BROOKS, 793 Chapel Street. 



"The Arthur" Over-sack 

Designed by Jno. J. Kennedy /or t^ 
well dressed, is pronounced to be the lead- 
__. it^ garment on the street. 

B64 BROADWAY, SPECIAL RATE TO YalB MeN. 

NEW YORK. 
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Celebrated Sill; and Derby Hats 



SlLKB, t7.00. DERBY8, ^00. 

imBmJ¥ayaDill2AstopPl.,N.Y. 

YOUNG MEN'S HATS A SPECIALTY. 

ROBINSON'S YALE PARLOR. 

OPPOSITE ART SCHOOL 

A "CHIP" OF THE OLD BLOCK. 
I Jove to flirt iriih college boya 

Because ibej are lo nice, 
And when (bey kiiB me once I koow 

They're going to kiss me twice. 
And then they have Buch nice toft hand*, 

They don't aeein bard and rough 
Wben'er they find my own (Ofl band 

All hidden in my muff. 
Now foiher sayi that tbat'a all right. 

And to I'm sure it is. 
Yoa ought to *ee the photographs 

Of some old girts of hli. 
Bu[ mother, when she bears o( it 

Just lectures me — while pa. 
He lakes my side and slyly says 

I learned it all from ma. — 



OSBORN HALL PHARMACY, 

CORCORAN & CO., Druggists, 

1008 CHAPEL ST., New Haven, Conn. 

EVXBTIEIAa MTISBLY HEW, FBESORIFTIOIIB A SPEOIALTT, 
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IT IS UNNECESSARY /f?r «5^f7i^i- 

vertise to Sfale men the virtues of 
POND'S EXTRACT as a rubbing lotion 

after exercising. &ou all know that 
there is nothing so good as POND'S 
EXTRACT, and that it is of great 

benefit to you, and you all use it; but we 
take space in your publications simply 
to show our appreciation of your gen- 
erous use of our goods. S'he Pond's 
Extract Company, Jfo. f8 S^ifth Ave., 
Jfew &ork. 

REST FOR TIRED AND SICK NERVES. 



THE NB:i?,-viisrKi. 

Dr. A. J. Willud, 8aperintend«nt, Nwtli Prapwit Btieet, Burlingtmi, Vt 

CommODlT c*Uul "Tki Rjumnm" 
beouM the S. Web MItcbell Raa 
Tralmeiit li hsn nuids ■ tpedaltr. 

tnalmcDt of narrau lod mild maalal 
iIIhuk nnly, Dr, WlUard li • c'^da- 
of tiM dan of ilj}. For 



neailr tlx Tnra be wu tbe '■ 

M>n> FlMcher Honiul, and It wm hii 

eiperieace there tiu tDdtK«d blm to 

fouDdlhii home for thaw oerroBi la- 

Talldi wbo feci It neceawry to leaTC 

for iwhila Um work uid worry of tbalr 

homes but who fiill to find ebewhere 

uiltihle proTlahiD for thdt apadal 

need*. Hit elicuil ud uopl* wnl- 

r turlum La entlrelf new. beautUnJy io. 

' caied. with the lake ud mDantiln* ia 

I plain ilBht, and pioildsd with alt 

™.n n> '""^jjy j^ hoUwater 



' ayXem. Vt 

ihaietheBun. ,, , 

th his patlBDti, and la CDBfidant that 



Spedil palna haie besa 

, undlacDBfidant that "- — 

their comfort and recoTcry. 
no. Dwlght of Yale, Prea. BocLumu 
Unlvenit]' of VermoDt. and Dr. H. P. 
I onraM her* anployad haT* received 
Other cipcniei reaaambla. SMUl lor 
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Ricliinond Straight Get No. i 

CIGARETTES. 

Are made (rota ihe brighiesi, mosi deli- 
cately Savored and highssr cost Oold 
■.enr grown in Viiginii. This \i the 
old aud niiglnal brand ol 
Stralglit Cal Cigarettes, and was 
brought out by us in the year 1875. 

ALLEN k aiNTEB, Kuafaatnnn, 

KIl'HMOND, TIROINIA. 



BY FAST MALE. 
(His aoie.) 
Accept, mr dear, ihese rose budi sweet and frail, 
Seoi safely by my Uncle Sam'a fast mail. 

(Her note.) 
Dear George, accept my thanka, and do not fail 
Next time to aend tbem by yourself, fast male. 

— Thl BTUiuman, 

A LESSON. 
Why Bee thy hands nhen mine come near ? 
Learn from that bumble clock, my dear. 

To. generous, grant fond love's demands, 
Not thus deny his sweetest powers. 

For ever occupied are its hands, 
And, note, it always is with (h)oura ! 

— Thl Rid and Blut. 



G9 West 36th Street, J¥. T., 

photo-suppLTesTor amateurs. 

Particular attention is called to our selection of HAND CAMERAS 

at prices from (15.00 10 $135.00. Those who warn the best 

should try the "N. & O." Preparations and the 

NEWCOMB & OWEN DRY PLATE. 

VeT«IO|rlnB, PrlBtlnc aad Eiilar(li>< Sklllfdlljr Done. 

JIfail erdirs JitUd frumptiy. Cataloguti oh applieatiim. 

NEWCOMB * OWEN, 69 West 86th St., N. Y. 
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Pianos, Organs and Musical Heicliaiidise, 

MANDOLINS, 

BAITJOS, TIOLUB, 

' FluM to Sttt 

YALE SONG BOOKS. 

New Music CTety day. 
QUITABS, AUT0HABP8 

AU. uaiM OF 

STRINGS, 

UiOki^Mt Mm ulBKtteiUtr- 

YALE BLUE SIBNS. 

ENDED. 
I was tosted oui ■ rose, 

Aod the question was ended. 
Sweetest flower that blows. 

But, perhaps, now — who knows? 

Her papa I'd offended. 
I wa» tossed out, arose, 

And the question was ended. —Tigtr. 

DEIBEL, 

Society Spreads a Specialty. 

825 CHAPEL STBEET. 
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"COLUMBIAS." 

UNEQUALLED IN 

DESIGN, OONSTBTJOTION 
AND FINISH. 

POPE MFG. CO., - 77 Franklin St., Boston. 

BRANCH HOUSES: 

12 Warren St., New York. 291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

FAHRENHEIT. 

Little Johnnie had x mirror. 

Bat he ate ihe back all off, 

Thinking, rashly, in hit terror, 
Tfaii nould cure his whoop ing'CODgh. 

Not long after, Johnnie's mother. 

Weeping, said to Mrs. Brown, 
"Ii was a chilly daj for Johnnie 

When the mercury went down." — Tigtr. 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

DEVELOPING AND PRINTING KODAK FILMS 
AND PLATES. 

SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 

AT 

WILLIS N. BUTRICKS, - II Center St. 
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EIBT^Sr^IS^SlX} 1818. 

BROOKS BROTHERS, 

Bro>diritr> cor. 22d St., N«w Tork City. 
READY MADE AND MADE TO MEASURE. 



8PBOIALTIBS FOR SPRIWa AND SDMBCBB, M»l. 

READY MADE. 

Fmoy Bootch inlxtiirM and Ught wil^it Dlatcn 

and wonrtsd soltliio In WJ*i in Watarproaf aad 

browna, and bin* mfaEtnras. Ilia at Hanla Twaadi. 

Wact of England OrMnoata of Ohavlot 

Biding oorda and Ualtoni. and broad-wla dli^nal ; 

Vloiwaa) Rough and nnoDth MaUona and £uioy woistada. 

faoad charlota In pUn Btrai^ad aaam 

colon and mlxtoraa. Oovart ooau, allk, aarga, 

Bvanlng dtaa* inita at cloth Hid wool Unfa^. 

and uawar matMlalai FlannaU and SwfM, 

Tnxado and Eton draaa inUa. whit* and fancy far 

Fancy Viatingi of Tannfa, TaohUn^ ato. 
Oaahmar*, Manalllai, Uaan, 



Sfngla and donbla-braaatad. 

Id tbe Department for Clothing to order will always be fovod a \wigt 
varieir of Foreign Sulilngi and TrouierlngB lo desirable paitDina, giving 
the fullest opportunity for selection. 

Ready made garments of our manufactute are In the best shapes and free 
from any stiffnesi of appearance, while all noticeable patterns are limited to 
small quantities. 

Oar Furnishing Department contains the latest novelties in Gloves, Scarfi, 
Hosiery, Underwear, Waterproof coats, etc., from the best English makers. 

Samples and rules for self measurement will be sent on application. 

Our location, one block from Madison Square, is convenient to the leadiag 
Hotels and easy of access from the principal railway stations in New York 
and vicinity. 



,3y Google 
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AN OPTICAL ILLUSION. 
I sal upoa ihe window seat 
And gaied de)eciad down lb e Btreel, 
And dreamed abonl tut Marr Ano, 
Who'd left me for anotber man. 
And ai I gazed Ihere cams in view 
A prelly dog-can, Id which two 
Young person* HU and one was Aon, 
The alher was the olher man. 
Thcv sat auiie close upon the seat, 
He looked down in her face so sweet. 
And as the horse came od apace 
His race drew nearer to her face. 
Until their noses almost met. 
And then their tips drew nearer yet. 
Until united in the bliss 
0( one long, luscious. lingerliiK kiss. 
1 raited ray window and leaned oat 
To check their fotlj' with a shout. 
When— Gods and Godkins 1— in the cart 
Ther tat at least a foot apart. 
I found I bad been fooled, alas. 

By Bawl in that d d window glass. 

— Tkt BmHfmam. 



CEO. W. FLEmiNC'S CAF^, 

S30 OSAFKL STMUXT. 
MHiALS A.T ALL. HOTJR.S. 

REGUUR BOARD BY THE WEEK, SINGLE OR IN CLUBS. 

Special aiteniioD given lo STUDENT CLUB DINNERS. 

BOOHS TO ACCOUUOBATS FEOM SO TO 100 aUISTS 
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DKEKA 

Fine Stationery and Engraving House, 

M2r Chftttnut Street, Philadelphia. 



College Invitations 
Class Stationery 
Fraternity Stationery 
Programmes 



Wedding Invitations 
Visiting Cards 
Banquet Menus 
Diplomas and Medals 



Steel Plate Work for Fraternities, Classes 
and. College Annuals. 

All work ts executed In tbe eiiabUibmetit under our pereoDkl iDpeiTUlon, Mid 
only In the bett mtnner. llneqaallBd f&clllcleB and long pr«etlcal Biperianee 
enable o* to prodnce tbe neireBt Btylea and most artiitic effbcti, urbile oar repn 
tatloD li a gnarantee of the quality of the productloae of tble honae, 
DotlKni, 8«mple> and Prlce> lent on application. 



C. B. WILKINSON, 



42 JOHN ST., New York City. 
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HEUBLEIN'S CAFt, 

Cor. Church and Court Streets. 

WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 

FINE WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS, 

FOR FAMILY USE. 

HOTEL WARWICK, 

MAIN ST. (near R. R. Depot), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

EteDaior and all modern conveniences. Office on ground floor. 

nraXEUfS, «!a.SO FZlXt II.A.'Z'. 

O-EORG-E E. BARR, - - Proprietor. 



'TIS EVEN THUS. 
Mjr dear, now do you tbiok it't fair 

To those who all behind, 
When you go to ihe play to wear 

A thing that's so designed — 
Though wonderful and fair to see^ 

Astluit Tour Eifftl of bals? 
In silvery tones she answered me, 

And all she said was — ' Rats f 

— Th^ Rid and Blut. 



MOSELETT'S 

New^ Haven, Conn. 
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TEXT-BOOKS TOR ADVANCED CLASSES 

PnbUshed by ih» AMEBICAV BOOK COXPASY. 
F18HER'8 OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY . 



thr«p>its: Paitt I., Ancient Hmary, )■<»: )>Airr II., Heditenl Hluocr. 

'.RTin„McK" — "' — *- - 



Dnlsaed u i teit-book and for prlvits reidinff. By Prof. Gi 
D.D..T.L.D., of V»lB College. ivol,,8»o. S^^gtataiyil 
Same in three »!»: Past I., Ancient Hlnary, )■.<»: Pjurr U. 
- "^ -- ■ „ HLlory, |..«. 

HALE'S LIGHTS O F TWO CENTURIES. 

Bv EnwAio ErmiiiTT Halb, ti'4<>. BifwrapbloJ 
luJen In the world'! proeros, embodytof the li 
BTtphicully tlie mijLerplecM and tbe muter.worken i 

BAIN'S ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 

Bt Alixahdii Baih. ReTlied lUid enbinred edlUoa, Id two p*ru. Pa>t L. lolel- 
Isctunl HlemrnU of Style, ti.iD! PahtII., EmolkinalQuilitleiof Stvln, ti.ie. 

In remodeliiiB Uu Muiuiil of Ei^liBli Comporillaa ud Rbatoric the Mtbor hta 
tuiTOired It) KOpe lomewhit. no is to do mors imple Juitice to certain portlona of 
tin work «ko»eii for tlidr iceBDral utility. 

ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY WITH 
AfPLIc A TJgRS: 

By HuGiNi L. RicHAUM. B.A., Ai^iUnt Profeaaor of Malhematka In Yala CaUe|«. 
ime. >9]p<««i,|i.x>; iha (una, with TabUi,ti.ja. 

PECK'S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON DETERMINANTS. 

By Prof. William G. Pacii, LL.D., Profeaior o[ Hitlieiiutlci and Phyda « 
Columbia Collie, Nnr York, 60 centa. 

DANA'S NEW TEXT-BOOK ON GEOLOGY. 

KeriKdindenlarited. Dealgned lor Scboola and Academln. BtJambi D. Daha. 
LL,D.. Yale Colleja. »..<>o. 

DANA'S GEOLOQICAL STORY BRIEFLY TOLD. 

An Introduction to GeolotT. for (be Keaanl reiulir and for btclnnen In tiM Sdotee- 
By Jauu D. Daha, LL.D., Yale Collie, fi.is. 

HADLEY'S GREEK GRAMMAR . 

By jAiirn HAnuv, lale ProfcHor Id Yale CoUcfe. Reviaed, and in part remlltail, 
by FuDistc DE Koitm- Allsh, Prafnaar In Harrard CoUece. imod. fi.jo. 

Thli urammar no! only preneala the latest and beat raiulu of Gredi noillca, but 
alio treala tbe language In the light recdred [rom eompantlTe phUolosy. 

HARPER'S INDUCTIVE GREEK METHOD. 

By Pmf. Wm. r:Ha»p«i., Ph.D., Yale UnlTt^ty.and Wiluam K. Watui, Ph.D,. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, li.oo. 

HARPER'S INDUCT IV E LAT IN METHOD. 

By Prol. Wu. R. Hakpei, Y^e Unlveralty, and luAC B. Bdisus, A.M., In- 
itnictor In Latin, B ".-....-.-..- ..-i--. 1 



Aleil thatembodlea (he tesults of the latest German crlclcal reaearcli; freedom 
from anything; that haimade the reading of JuTenal Id mixed clattes objectkinabla ; 
a ■election of the moat impoitaal virioui readlafi placed at the bottom of^each page j 
free uie of lilustTatlonainbotli text and □olei; a commenlary thatalmito explain all 
real dlSculties briefly and clearly. 

HERBERMANN'S BALLUST' S JU OURTH I NE WA R. 

Edited by Ckarld Gaoaca Heibkuiahh, Ph.D., LL.D., Profnaor of the Latin 
LanguaEc and Utentnre In Uie Colitxe of the Clly of New Yorli. »■«>. m 

Willi full eiplaoatory ootea tele; 
a coploul Latin-Hngllah Voiaibular 
a ibon hiilory of Numldla (with m 

HEW ETT'S PEDAGOGY. 

ATtei 

Preslden 

In addition to the aboT* booki, ihg lutolIbeAmerlun Book Company Inetndea many oihsr 
l«It-booka of unal merit on tbe game aublecta. bealds a nry larae nnmber and great rarletr 

n» luinnliii •chool teit-bOokl '— -" -' -— ' -" '~ 



ADybookonanOilallitalllbBiBntby mallorexprea'touypArtof Uia Unltad BUMa, pre- 
►Md, npon receipt or the pobllaheH price. Bend for ifiu price lUV. 

XKW YORK ■ I CINCINNATI 1 | CHICAGO) 

8*S 4c Ses BrMdwny. I 137 Walant ftlNel. I 318 tc 9A« Wakuk An. 
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H. GOLDB^TJM, 

1S8 ELM 8T.f OppoHte New Gymnasium,. 

10 PBR CENT. DiaCOtTMT TO BTtTDBNTS. 

Jl Unda of Suits and Trousera made up Id the latest ctjlM wf Ch the beat worknuui- 

■bJp. [. WBlHBUta, Cutter, formerly with Panous. Scarlett 

ft Co., Fifth Aveuue, New York. 



THE PROPOSAL. 


' To wed's as clear 


And plain to me 


As A-B-C," 


The lover said. 


•' Now don'l forget 


I'm even yet 


Quite D-E-F." 


Replied the maid. 



— Br»n«m»n. 



APOTHECARIES HALL, 

ESTABLISHED t8>i. 

Surgical instruments. Trasses. Supporters. 

Elastic Hose, Etc 

821 Chapel Street, - New Haven, Conn. 

THE KNICKERBOCKER INN, 

35 GREGSON STREET, New Haven, Conn. 

ORDBR 000:KIJSr& A. SPXCIA.LTY: 

Frioes Reasonable. 

KINGSLET & BTJEKE, - Proprietors. 
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BROOKS & CO., 
YALE CO-OP. HATTERS, 

CHAPEL, COR. STATE STREET. 

A. E. CHASMAR & CO., 

888 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
College, ClaH Daj, and Ftaieraity laviuiions, Poiiraite, etc. Hek«TB ef 
tloique end AriUiic Menus, Programmes, Daoce Caidi and Favort. 
Send for our new Sample Book of Staiioner; and Engraving. 
COLLEGE PRINTING A SPECIALTY. 



DICTIONIBT HOLDERS, 

BOOK Rcsn, 




FORGIVENESS. 
The maiden Mt ao near m; arm, 

Around her vaist I Ibrew ii, 
And then, without a thought of harm, 

t kissed het ere she knew It. 

She cast one rronaing glance at me. 
With pouting lips, and then 

She blushed and said, "I'd like to see 
You ti? that once agaia f 

"With pleasure, dear girl," I replied ; 

I did — could I be blamed f 

This time she onlj sofilf sighed, 

" You ought 10 be aibamed." 
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CarM's Ortliocliroinatic Plates and Fills 

Are now ihe favotiies with alt blight professionals and amateurs, Tcprodnclng 

as ihey do theactjal value of each color. In pholagraphmg Distant 

Mountain Scenery, Varied Colored Draperies, Auburn 

Hair, etc., the; are iDvalaable. Send for 

reduced Price List. 

Keystone Dry Plate and Film Works, 

WAYNE JUNCTION, - PHILADELPHIA. 



F. A. & D. R. ALLING, 



755 Chapel, '98 East Water Sts. 
Massasoit Livery, Feed and Sale Stables 

TAILT-HO COACHES, BOIIR-HOSSZ BASSZS, 

Single and Double Tomouts at all hOTirs. 

Offlos 17 Bailnad St., Springflsld, Xmi. 

E. C. ROBINSON. 
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WE WANT YOUR PATRONAGE. 

I. KLEINER & SON, 
TAILORS to the YALE CO-OP., 

707 and 709 CHAPEL STREET, 

ESTABLISHED 1853. 

F. A. CORBIN, 

1000 CHAPEL ST., New Haven, Ooim. 
J. EDW. SOMER8, 

IMPORTING TAILOR, 

63 CENTER ST. (Two doom went of OlmMh St) 

^W Sample ganneDts from the best London Tailoi3 received 
each season. 

YALE BOYS! 

o. IP. ]sfl: jGitBi'ivr A jsT's 

IS* Elm Street, Third Store from High Street, 



Lunps, Shades, Chlmoeyi, Oil, Oaas, Wlcki, etc, Ou and Oil Hskten 
and Cooksn. 

TEAM ON CAMPUS WEDNESDAY 7.30 TO ID. 
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Commencemoit 
BAILEY - Invibtions. 



BANKS 5l 



PrograratMS. 
Fraternity 

BIBBLC. ^'"'°""'- 

Society Badges. 

Clwlnut and iilh Su. PrizE MsdllS. 

PhibuWphit SUver Trophies. 



JEWELERS 

STAYIONERS. 



SNAKED. 
Young Sneldhed bad a glorious larlc, 

Out miib the bojB, in liquid bliss, 
He itarted home long iftei darii, 
And 

(hen a thing this 

he aan lilce : : - 



~Tkt Jttd and Shu. 



C. T. PlNNELL. 



WM. FRANKLIN & CO., 

IMPORTING TAILORS, 

Cloths for the coming mMon nov xvaAj. 
40 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 

OLD BROADWAY DRUG STORE, 

p. BONNETTE SCHURMAN, 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES 

J*reacripUona a SpeotaUy. 

see yobs: e'rxiE:E:x, ooxxnkb jeix^bk. 

Soda Water in Tovra.^l 
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REDCLIFFE'S CAFE 

I 



<q«(T;E;REB i 



QERMANS, PARTIES and SOCIETT SPREADS. 



LESSE WASNEIl HALL. 



First Class Table Board for Students. 



MERCHANT TAILORS 

W- ^ND IMPORTERS 
IC W. SSd Street, 

Opposite Fifth Are. Hotel. NEW YORK. 

All tlu latest London fobrics regularly Imported. 
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PERRY'S 
CARPET WAREROOMS. 

A SAFE AND RELIABLE PLACE TO BUY. 

13.. B. -w:si'Rsrzr, 

914 CHAPEL ST. 
RICHARDS & COMPANY, 

(IXOHAKD BICKARDS) 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 

41 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 

Tewtpte 13ar. 

KD-WARID Or. OAKLEY, 

SUCCKSSOR TO 

MRS. MORIARITY. 

G. F. GUNDELSHEIMER, 

M^RCSC^ANT TA.ILOIt, 

1073 CHAPEL 8TBEET, (Corner of High St.) 
10 per cent, off for Cesb. 
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HOTEL LAFAYETTE, 

BROAD Md CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 

Tebms :— AnwrioaD pltm, - - (S, (8.50 and |4. Baths extra. 
European plan, - $1, (1.00 aad $3. Baths extra. 

L. U. MALTBY. 

PACH BROTHERS, 
College Photographers, 

935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

EVERYBODY'S MUSIC. 

Amoiig the abundaiK (i 



Temfitrarae Ptaitt tBtll Hit 
TEHPERANCE CRUSADE, (SJCU. (3.60 di.) Emerson & Hiwre. 
TEMPERANCE RALI.TIHO SONO, (3501. (3.60 dz.) A. Hull. 

MaU Void Clubs nill lite 

EMERSON'S MALE VOICE OEMS, («i. $9- dz.) 
EMERSON'S HALE VOICE CHOIR, (socii. (5. di.) 



Piatw Tauheri will lite, very mtuh, ai the betl eemfatiiMi ta amy Inttrta- 
tittt Book 
MASON'S 8YSTEH OF TECHNICAL EXERCISES, (»a.so-) 



Letters of inquiry cheerf jIIj ansneied. Books mailed for Retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 

C. H. DiTSON & Co., 867 Broadnay, New York. 
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FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 

MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The largest, best appointed, and most liberally managed 
hotel in the city, with the most central and delightful lo- 
cation. 

HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 



A Sample Card con- 
taining the leading 
numbers will be sent 
FREE on receipt 
of return postage — 
two cents. 

f^ The Spencerian Pen Go. 

BIO Br*adir>r, H. T. 



B. SHONINGER & CO., 

UANUFACTDSKRS OP 

PIANOS AND ORGANS 

801 CHAPEL ST., New Haven, Conn. 

In Renting or Buying of us you will save 25 per cent. 
HW State Affenta for Weber Fianoa. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GO'S 

NHl-W BOOICS. 



Life of Robert Browning. 



By Mh. Sutheki^nd Orr. With a new Portrait o( Browning and a 

View of his Study, a vols. Crown 8vo, gill lop, $3.50. 
Tbii ia itie authorized biography of Mr. Browntag, having been prepared 
by tbe content and with the aid of hii nearest friends. 

Charles G. Finney. 

Vol. V. of American Religioui Leaders. By Gbokge Fbedirick 

Wricht, Professor in the Oberlin Theological Seminar>-. ti.35. 
An admirable account of one of the most Illustrious and loBueniia] relig- 
ious leaders America has produced. 



Vol. XXIV. of American Statesmen. By Andrew C. McLAUGHLttt, 

Professor in the University of Michigan. $1.35. 
A judicious book 00 the long and varied public career of an eminent 



The American Revolution. 

By John Fiskb. With Plans of Battles, and a Steel Portrait of Washing. 

ton from a miniature never before reproduced, 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 

gill top. $4.oa 

Mr. Fiske has written (he Hisiory of the American Revolution with a 

fullness, clearness, and literary cbarm which make the work most satisfac- 

lory and delightful. 

Who Wrote the Bible f 

By Washington Gudden, D.D., author of "Applied Christianity," 

"The Lord's Prayer." etc. i6mo, %i.%%. 
Dr, Gladden here gives, in popular form, the results of the best modern 
scholarship with regard to the authorship of the Bible. 

Fourteen to One. 

A book of remarkably good Short Stories, including "Jack the Fisher- 
man " and " The Madonna of the Tubs." By Elisabeth Stuart Phklps, 
l6mo, I1.35. 

ciifto/pnct 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
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F. L. DUNNE, 

TAILOR AND IMPORTER. 

A very large assortment of the 

MOST CORRECT LONDON STYLES. 

Constantly in Receipt of the Latest For- 
eign Novelties. 

338 •WASHDT&TOU STEEET, BOSTOI. 




oouk: sole: I 

Genllemen'B Cork Sole Lace Street Shoet, S4.50, tS-SO and $6.00. 
Ftne Lace Balmorals, Tor diess and street wear, from $3.75 to $5.50. 
We can; the largest stock of fine and medium priced Patent Leather 
Shoei shown la the State. 



AVA.LLACE B, FEIVIV & CO., 
84a ana 840 Ohapel Stireet, 

NEW HAVBN, CONN. 
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MANUFACTURER OF COLLEGE SOCIETY PINS. 

SAMUEL H. KIRBY, 

WATCHMAKER, JEWELER, SILVERSMITH, [NGRAVE 

83-4 OHAFEXj street. 
PatticuUr aiteniion given to ihe Repairing or Watches and Jewelrr, 

XSTA^ZJBHBD IMO. 

For the BEST RESULTS go to tbe 

NIAGARA LAUNDR"S 

We are mem. 
bets of the Co- 
Op. We furnish 
jou /fw Boxes 
or Trunks for 
yont goods. We 
furuiih you /ra 
Laundry Record I 
Books. We use ^ 
no CAloride of 7 
ZiW to rot ydut f_ 
goods. Tky us, L 

YOU WILL BB \ 

PLEASBD. 

NIAOARA LAUNDRY CO., 
State and. Oourt. Streets. 
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